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sophical Institution, Edinburgh, on the 5th November 


1875. 


We think that none of those who argue in favour of the separa- 

tion of England from her colonies have called in question the 
advantages of colonisation. At one time the inexpediency of allow- 
ing labour to leave the country was argued, but the doubts which 
at that time existed have long ago been set at rest. It has over 
and over again been proved that the colonisation of uninhabited 
or only partially inhabited lands is not only an economic advan- 
tage to the over-peopled State from which the emigrants go, and 
to the under-peopled country to which they are carried, but that 
the question has a much larger aspect than that of simply balanc- 
ing the labour-markets of the world. It is a benefit to the whole 
world that commodities should be produced under the most favour- 
able conditions, and this important contribution to the prosperity 
of mankind can only be secured by means of colonisation. All 
this has been agreed upon, and is no longer a question in dispute. 
It has, however, an important connection with the subject which 
we have here in hand, and that is the future relations between 
Britain and her colonies. We have had some heroic policy lately, 
and Mr Disraeli, in defending that policy in the House of Com- 
mons upon a very recent occasion, made use of some very brave 
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words. In concluding his speech upon the Suez Canal on Feb- 
ruary 21st, he said—‘‘ They (the people of England) are sea-sick: 
of the Silver Streak. They want the empire to be maintained, 
to be strengthened; they will not be alarmed even if it be in- 
creased,” 

Now if this is the temper of England at the present time, it 
may not be inopportune to inquire what are the grounds of these 
sentiments—are they rational or not, is our colonial empire worth 
preserving or increasing, or would England be very much better 
off if she was content to curtail her sprawling proportions, and 
entrench herself behind the “silver streak,” of which, according 
to the Prime Minister, her people are sea-sick? These questions 
have been much argued in recent times, and Mr Forster’s con- 
tribution to the subject is in many ways the most notable which 
has been made. The question of the future relations of England 
and her colonies must not, however, be looked at altogether apart 
from the question of colonisation to which we have referred. This 
is not the place to speak at any length of the advantages to be 
derived from emigration. These, as we said, are many and im- 
portant; but there is one aspect in which the question of colonisa- 
tion is pertinently connected with that which we have here under- 
taken to treat, viz., the continued association of England and her 
dependencies under one rule, and as friendly parts of a great and 
peaceful empire. 

If Government undertakes this work of colonisation, it is neces- 
sary that there should be some understanding as to the policy of 
the mother-country in relation to her colonies. The duties of Old 
England to these New Englands which she is planting must be 
accurately defined and thoroughly understood, otherwise men will 
not leave the old country. If colonies are to be cast off whenever 
it is suggested that the existing connection with the mother- 
country might in the event of war be made a means of wounding 
the latter through the spoliation of the former ; if colonies are to 
go free whenever England enters into a war whieh might possibly 
involve the dependent state in the struggle; if separation is to 
take place whenever England ceases to derive direct benefit from 
the connection, or ceases to exercise direct. rule over the colony, 
then it is necessary that this policy should be clearly under- 
stood. One of the great temptations at the present time to 
colonisation is that the laws of England accompany and pro- 
tect the colonist. Without that protection colonies could not 
have been formed. If that protection is liable at any instant, 
and on any selfish pretext, to be withdrawn ; if the colonist is 
to be left at any instant to frame laws, find governments, 
and raise armies; if the support and sympathy of England are 
to be withdrawn upon the merest suggestion that the relation 
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between the two countries is a barren bargain, then one of the 
main inducements to colonial emigration will cease to operate. 
This is @ somewhat different argument from that which was 
advanced some years ago by Mr Merevale.* He argued that 
colonies are valuable as a field for emigration. This theory has 
been questioned, because emigration returns give no evidence of 
the preference of those who emigrate for countries under British 
rulet But although the returns of emigration might afford the 
materials for a comparison between the numbers going in a certain 
number of years to Canada, Australia, or the United States, and 
although the results of that comparison might show that there 
was no preference for the former over the latter, still we cannot 
doubt that the announcement of the fact that England was ready 
and willing to set free all her colonies would do much to hinder 
colonisation, properly so called. The protection of England to 
colonies which have become states with many millions of in- 
habitants may be a small thing; but the protection which she 
affords her pioneer-subjects, who go and found colonies in the 
heart of hidden lands, is a very great thing. If she cast off her 
colonies, this kind of colonisation would cease; and it is to be 
remembered that the United States no longer afford the induce- 
ments to immigrants that they formerly did. Indeed, in America 
the opinion is that the tide has turned. 

But however that may be, there is a necessity for examining 
this question of our colonial empire somewhat thoroughly, and 
we are much assisted in this essay by Mr Forster’s admirable 
address, and by a remarkably able paper upon this subject which 
appeared in the pages of the Westminster Review in 1852, and 
which was republished in 1870. 

We have seen that individuals were at one time kept in unity 
by force ; but we have also pointed out that the necessity for such 
stringency of government has passed away, and that men are 
associated in a no less coherent and stable state by the community 
of their sentiments, their thoughts, and their interests. But a 
similar policy is applicable to the relationship between this country 
and her colonies. A little less than a century ago we attempted 
to coerce one of our most promising colonies, and failed. The 
question which led to the separation of England and the United 
States was whether it was a principle of government that taxation 
without representation was inadmissible. It has been well pointed 
out that the principle involved in the War of Independence was 
scarcely whether taxation was only just where representation had 
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been conceded, but whether the £240,000,000 which had been 
spent by England in the defence of her American colonies from 
the French invasions from Canada should not, in some measure, be 
borne by the colonies in whose interests the war had been under- 
taken, and for whose benefit the struggle had been prosecuted toa 
successful issue. Be the justice of that war where it may, it 
cannot but be a warning to us, in its incidents and in its results, 
of the difficulty of governing colonies by armies, and of the neces- 
sity for another principle in the regulation of our colonial 
dependencies than that of force. Just as we saw that the 
necessity for coercion had diminished in our state relations to 
individuals—just as we saw that the molecular forces of society 
were instrumental in binding the various elements of a state 
together in a harmonious whole, without the exercise of tyranny, 
so we shall find that there are large forces at work between 
English-speaking and English-thinking peoples which may in the 
same way bind countries together in a friendly compact—which 
may, notwithstanding the sprawling nature of our dependencies, 
make a complete and compact unity of the English people. 

As the freedom of men becomes greater, we look forward to a 
greater homogeneity of the citizenship of this country; as the de- 
pendencies of Britain become more and more free to exercise their 
own will, we shall find that they are more one with us in opinion 
and sentiment, and that they are united to us in a bond more in- 
dissoluble than any Acts of Parliament—in the strong and lasting 
bond of a rational choice. 

But to view this question properly, we must endeavour to appre- 
ciate the arguments of those who look forward to a time when 
the colonies will cease to be dependencies of England, and who 
regard the separation which they anticipate as one of the happiest 
things which could happen both for the parent and the offspring 
states. We agree with Mr Forster, that if England and her colonies 
do their mutual duties, that time need never come; and we can- 
not but think that it will be well not only for England and for 
the colonies, but for the whole world, that it never should. Mr 
Forster rightly says that the question which has to be decided is, 
which of these two ideas will prevail? Mr Forster is one of those 
few statesmen who have a philosophical conception of what politics 
mean. Many of our politicians are somewhat hand-to-mouth with 
their politics. They have principles for the nonce, and every new 
action upon their part is a compromise between their own past 
and the exigencies of the present. Mr Forster, however, shows 
what a conscience is in politics, and it is a conscience which is 
an umpire of rational experience and thought, and not of irrational 
whim or prejudiced feeling. His remark as to the basal motions 
of action is valuable. What we require from men like Mr Forster 
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is more than a glib exposition of the case-law of politics; we ex- 
pect a disquisition upon the principles upon which all politics are 
founded. His reference to the realisation of ideas is instructive ; 
not as being in any sense new, but as being in every sense very 
true, and as showing the foundation of all political creeds. It is 
very true that the future of England is in the heads of men just 
now, and by examining the ideas of to-day we may well foretell 
the action of to-morrow, If you could but read the thoughts of 
men, you could prophesy. But we cannot say that that portion of 
Mr Forster’s address in which he inquires which of these two ideas 
will prevail is altogether satisfactory. We have already said that 
we thoroughly agree with him in so far as his conclusions are con- 
cerned; but we think that these results might have been more 
amply illustrated—might have been more convincingly urged by 
means of more definite arguments than those which Mr Forster 
adduces. His whole thesis has to do with the future of England 
and her colonies; and yet he constantly, in support of his argument 
that that relation will continue, asserts that the future is too dark 
to admit of our founding arguments upon it. But this argument 
would, with more force, have been a reason for refusing to deal 
with the question at all; it is not a-reason for shirking the con- 
sideration of possibilities, when he has undertaken to treat of a 
subject which is not at the present time raised as a practical ques- 
tion. Again, when he has to say what the future relation 
between England and her colonies will be, he only answers that 
he cannot say. We confess that this method of treating this 
paramount question does not satisfy us. We should have had 
no reason to complain of such vagueness if we had been 
criticising a popular lecture; but when we are face to face 
with the grave and considered utterances of such a man and 
statesman as Mr Forster, we think we have a right to complain. 
Very little requires to be said with reference to the statistics of 
the colonies. They are referred to by Mr Forster, and are to be 
found in many accessible works of reference; still, one or two 
facts must be borne in mind. The colonies concerning which the 
question of separation or federation is most frequently discussed 
are those dependencies of the Crown * which have resulted from 
emigration. There are three distinct kinds of dependencies—(1) 
those which are held as coigns of vantage in relation to our com- 
merce, or in relation to our peaceful or embroiled foreign relations; 
(2) those over which we rule by right of conquest, and in which 
the inhabitants are under British rule, although not of our own 
race; and (3) those which have resulted in the first instance 
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from emigration to an uninhabited, or nearly uninhabited, country 
—those colonies in which English, Scotch, and Irish men and 
women are resident. The last description of colony constitutes 
the colonial empire with which Mr Forster deals, As to the 
stronghold-colonies of England, no one proposes that they should 
be abandoned ; and we have the authority of Mr Disraeli for say- 
ing, that in so far as these are in the Mediterranean, England 
never will relinquish them.* As to the possession of our subject 
states, it is surely certain that England has no intention of part- 
ing with these. It is not doubted that the expense of our subject- 
empire is great. We know that much of the expensive policy of 
England is connected with our possession of India. Only the 
other day we paid £4,000,000 to keep open the road to our 
Eastern Empire, and now we contemplate adding another title 
to that of our English Queen. The Eastern Question is not yet 
at rest, and the half of our foreign policy of to-day has to do 
with our fears and jealousies in reference to India. Yet while 
public opinion is thus definite as to the retention of these, there 
seems to be some thought of a separation from our colonies pro- 
per. While we keep the trophies of war, we are ready to throw 
away the badges and the conquests of peace. Nay, while we 
keep what is the envy of the world, while we keep what has 
been a battlefield in the past, and may be a firebrand between 
nations in the future, we are ready, according to some writers, 
to separate from those children-states whose union with ourselves 
is the pledge and guarantee of peace. 

In reference to these colonies, then, in relation to which separa- 
tion is in some quarters in contemplation, one point is to be noted, 
and that is, that they almost all lie in the temperate regions of the 
earth. Climates have placed somewhat narrow bounds to our coloni- 
sation, yet altogether the territory occupied by these our colonies 
in the two temperates of the earth amounts to about 4,000,000 
square miles ; and if we add the area of the United Kingdom and 
British India to that figure, it will be found that England rules 
about one-eighth of the whole land-surface of the globe. 

The population of our colonies proper amounts to close upon 
7,000,000, and the rate of increase is so great, that Mr Forster’s 
calculation that the population in eighty-four years’ time may well 
amount to 82,000,000, is certainly not a strained inference. It is 
this great nation from which we are asked to separate ourselves, 
and the arguments which are urged in favour of this course are 
these :— 

1. It is said that no real connection between England and her 
colonies any longer exists. We have given up the right to tax 
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our colonies. We have long ceased to regulate the commerce 
of our dependencies. They now regulate their own trade, and have 
in. some instances, in defiance of English policy and advice, had 
recourse to protective tariffs. We can no longer disgrace them by 
making them the recipients of our outcast criminals. They are 
only nominally dependencies of England, and the Secretary for the 
Colonies has no power in reference to their internal legislation, 
and has even been disregarded in relation to several important 
intercolonial questions. Why then, it is asked, should we continue 
in name what does not exist in fact ? 

2. It is argued that the loss of our colonies would be a gain to 
our purses. It is said that there can be no reason why the in- 
habitants of these islands, already overburdened with the cost 
of pauperism, insanity, and other evils, should pay several millions 
per annum direct to the colonies, and be put to immense indirect 
expenses for fleets which protect them, for armies which, but 
for them, might be reduced in numbers, for diplomatic and 
consular services which they ought to supply themselves. There 
is also a geographical and physiological argument sometimes 
urged against the permanency of our friendly and national 
relations with the colonies, It is said that like laws and like 
governments are for like men, and that is true. But do our 
colonists differ in any way from their fellows in this country? 
Have the different circumstances to which they have been exposed 
changed them so much as to dissociate them in psychological fact 
from us? If that question were answered in the affirmative, per- 
manent association in political union might well be despaired of. 
But the question must be answered in the negative. We pointed 
out that climates had limited the spread of our colonies. Our emi- 
grants have gone to countries like to those which they have left. 
The old names seem no misnomers in these new countries. The 
conditions of life vary very little in Canada, in New Zealand, in 
Australia, or at the Cape from those in our own country; and the fact 
remains that an Australian is as like an Englishman, and will pass 
as current amongst people born in Britain, as their sovereigns do 
amongstour own. As to the geographical argument, it is each year 
becoming more obsolete. We laugh at distance! Australia is 
not so far off now as John-o’-Groats was a century ago. Swift 
steamers and ocean-cables make Melbourne as near to us as 
Dublin. It is too late, when we can transmit men by steam and 
messages by electricity, to urge that distance is a bar to government. 

3. That they are apt to be the causes of war, and would be 
weaknesses in time of war.* That we undertake their protection, 
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and that we should be unable to protect them. Canada could 
not be protected from the United States. The other colonies 
are not threatened; and if they were, as they might be, by 
a country which desired to inflict an indirect wound upon 
England, we should be unable to do anything to prevent the out- 
rage which our so-called protectorate had brought about. 

4. Then it is argued that the colonies would gain by being 
loosened from the apron-string of England; that they would 
increase in independence, strength, wealth, and prosperity by 
being made to stand alone; and that a nation cannot do well and 
wisely until it is bearing its own responsibilities.* 

With reference to these arguments, we are glad to say that Mr 
Forster has shown that the pocket-argument is groundless, The 
whole of the direct cost of the colonies was last year under 
£400,000, and a considerable portion of that sum was incurred 
for countervailing advantages derived by this country from the 
colonies, and was in the nature of payment, not of gift. As for 
the indirect expenditure on the colonies, that, too, has been 
exaggerated, Our armies are not large because of the colonies, 
our fleets are large because of our fleets of commerce. We have 
floating colonies which we cannot repudiate ; and we must protect 
these, for on these our greatness and prosperity depend. The 
expenses of our consular and diplomatic services would be quite 
as great, and the expenses of our Privy Council—which is at pre- 
sent the supreme court of appeal from the colonies—would be nearly 
as great, if the colonies were independent, and we had only to do 
with our own narrow home and European interests. The argument 
that the colonies cost much money, then, has little or no weight. 
Each year the amount they receive from England is diminishing ; 
and even were it much greater than it is, we should be inclined to 
regard it as money well spent, and not thrown away, when we look 
at the great indirect benefits which arise from the association. 

Still these considerations were sufficient to lead some very able 
men to regard the possibility of separation with complacency. 
We no longer claimed to derive any direct benefits from the 
colonies. We long ago gave up the right to impose taxes upon 
them, and so relieve our home taxpayer by a contribution from 
abroad. Emigration was no doubt of importance, but however 
much commerce might follow the flag, emigrants did not; and 
colonies which were strong enough to do without British aid or 
protection were not likely to tempt emigrants. It is a young and 





* See Mr Goldwin Smith’s “The Empire ;” Professor Thorold Rogers 
on “The Colonial Question” in “The Cobden Club Essays,” 2d Series, 
1872; and Professor Cairns on “Colonisation and the Colonial Govern- 
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forming country which affords chances to the energetic colonist. 
It is where man is brought into contact with nature that the want 
of labour and capital is so poignantly felt ; a country as highly 
civilised as England would no longer tempt the classes of persons 
which are calculated to be of the greatest use in the colonies. It 
would be no better than going from Manchester to Liverpool. 
Then again, as we have seen, there was little or no direct benefit 
derived by the colony from the association with England. It was 
saved the expense of a supreme court of appeal and of diplo- 
matic and consular services ; and although that is undoubtedly a 
great thing in the eyes of economists, it is not much in the eyes 
of those who think that a country can only become strong by 
bearing its own burdens, It was these considerations, then, which 
induced certain philosophical politicians to argue that it would be 
better to break a union which could not directly benefit either the 
mother-country or the colony—a union which might in many ways 
—_ both, and which might embroil each in the troubles of the 
other, , 

But these arguments overlooked the inestimable indirect ad- 
vantages which accrued both to England and her colonies from 
the relationship which exists between them. With the cowardly 
argument we have no sympathy. It is true we are on the side of 
peace; it is true that we hold that this country ought to be 
ready to make innumerable sacrifices before she goes to war; 
it is true we see little reason in the arbitrament of arms, and 
look forward confidently to a time when between civilised nations, 
as now between cultured men, physical force will be regarded 
as irrelevant in all disputes—to a time when national wounds will 
be healed by the application of right, instead of rent open by 
the cruel fingers of might. Why differences amongst nations 
should be referred to the lower court of force, while differences 
amongst men are referred to courts of law and reason, it is impos- 
sible to say ; but a time will come when the ambition of foolish 
kings cannot be made a pretext for violence, when nations will 
blush for their footpad career on the highway of the world, and 
when governments will be ashamed to be the only unpunished 
thieves, But we cannot see that there is any ground for separat- 
ing from the colonies, because they may at some future time 
bring us, or we may at some future time bring them, into the 
toils of war. Every relation which exists between this country 
and any other may in time be the cause of quarrels. Every 
treaty may lead to a war. But are we on that account to become 
a self-contained, a hermit nation, as Japan used to be? Are we 
to refuse all foreign intercourse ; are we to shirk all foreign obli- 
gations; are we to dock our foreign commerce in case these rela- 
tions lead us into some troublous war? What would be the 
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result of such a policy? In the first place famine; in the second, 
poverty and weakness, which would invite aggression ; and a nation 
which could not understand its duty in the world—a nation which 
cumbered the ground in its selfish cowardice—would ,be razed 
from the face of the earth. But if this policy were a wise one, 
who can say where it should stop? When we had confined our 
starved enterprise and peddling commerce within these little isles, 
might we not well consider the advisability of setting Ireland free ? 
That country would without doubt be a thorn in the side of Bri- 
tain in the event of war. But might not this process go even 
further? Might not the question of the mutual advantages of 
England and Scotland remaining in the Union be plausibly de- 
bated? Has not the former drawn the latter into distant wars 
with which it had no concern? It is undoubtedly true that the 
tendency of our times is to decentralise government, and generally 
admitted that intimate local government has many advantages 
over distant and ignorant imperial rule. We know that the five 
hundred English members who know little about Scotland have it 
in their power to legislate for that country in spite of the fifty- 
eight who are informed as to its wants and its necessities, Where- 
in, then, lies the excellence of the union? But this argument 
might be carried still further. Northumberland might wish to be 
relieved from the consequences of the errors of Middlesex, and we 
might soon have statesmen arguing that it was a wise thing to 
go back to the Heptarchy. We cannot, then, see that the possi- 
bility of future wars in which we might be embroiled through the 
acts of our colonies, or in which our colonies might be endangered 
through the enemies of Britain, is any reason for the separation 
of these from the founder-country. Indeed, we believe that every 
argument which is urged for separation, in relation to our colonial 
dependencies, is equally valid when applied as between Britain 
and Ireland, or as between England and Scotland. While other 
nations are ‘‘armed camps,” we cannot hope to do without armies, 
When violence was in our streets, even honest men wore swords. 
A time may come, although we think that time is distant, when 
war will be forced upon us. If that time should come, we 
believe with Mr Forster that the colonies would rally to our 
rescue. We cannot see that our continued association with the 
colonies would be at all likely to endanger them. Mr Forster 
points out that Canada is in no peril. The United States have no 
thought of annexing the Dominion; and if they had such lawless 
desires, we believe with Mr Forster that although there would be 
for a time “ great suffering in Canada, for a time, perhaps, a suc- 
cessful invasion,” yet in the end “the four millions of freemen 
would not be conquered.” But instead of causing wars, we look 
to the federation of all English people as the means to lasting 
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peace. This, to our mind, is one of the great advantages of the 
continued union between Great Britain and her colonies. The 
federation of nations is the hope of a millennium. Did separation 
take place on account of the mutual poltroonery of this country 
and her sapling colonies, the weakness of each would be a tempta- 
tion to the land-avarice of other nations. The colonies might be 
in a position to defend themselves, but they might fail to retain 
their liberty, Would the world gain by such wars? Would not the 
dastard peace of England be a fine satisfaction to her under such 
circumstances ? But would not the separation of England from 
her colonies lead to a separation between these? The paltry 
ambition of individuals would lead to the disintegration of those 
states which the supremacy of England at present unites, Would 
not the inter-relations of the colonies under such circumstances 
lead to wars which would have all the rancour of family feuds ? 
It is to be remembered that governments are not in themselves 
good things ; indeed, they are evils like medicine, and the less we 
have of them the better, The way to minimise governments, the 
way to economise the expense which these cause, is to integrate, 
not to disintegrate, nations. The results of giving to each of our 
colonies a separate government would be calamitous. We have 
seen what a divided Europe has achieved in the way of blood. 
A divided Australia might react that long tragic history. The 
strifes of each parish—if each were a separate kingdom—are 
reasons enough for wars, and it is only their subordination to a 
higher authority which enables them to settle their petty differ- 
ences without blows. We cannot but think, then, that the 
separation of England from her colonies would set a bad example 
to all her colonies. Under English rule we have seen federation 
achieved in Canada, and we shall hope to see it also attained by 
our South African colonies. But if these colonies are content to 
become one for the benefit of the whole, if they appreciate the 
advantages of united, and the disadvantages of separate existence, 
surely they will see that the larger federation which their union 
with England makes possible, the federation of states not geogra- 
phically near, but ethnographically contiguous, would be an incom- 
parable advantage to the whole human race. _ If federation between 
small states which are near each other would be a means of bring- 
ing about intercolonial amity, the federation of large states, the 
solidarity of the English people, would be a means of securing the 
peace of the world. 

But although this of itself would be a sufficient reason for con- 
tinuing in union with the colonies, and for endeavouring to devise 
the future relations between the various English-speaking peoples, 
there are other important indirect benefits derived by both the 
parties to this contract which must not be overlooked. Mr Forster 
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has shown conclusively that our commerce follows our flag. As 
markets in which we buy and sell, our colonies are of the utmost 
importance, both to the home manufacturer and the home con- 
sumer. Whether this fact is to be accounted for by the fact that 
these colonies are still connected with England, or by the fact that 
their inhabitants have wants and tastes which English enterprise 
can supply, and enterprise which is parallel with English require- 
ments, it is certain that the more intimate our relations continue 
to be with our colonies, the more useful shall we become to them 
as a source of commodities, and the more valuable will they be to 
us in the free reciprocity of trade. But does not civilisation 
follow trade? The communion between this country and her 
colonies is intimately associated with the relations of our markets, 
Our ships not only carry the products of our looms and our 
furnaces, but of our printing-presses. Where bales go, there also 
books find their way. That this communion is of much importance 
to those nations which are on the outskirts of civilisation cannot 
be doubted. It is by this means that these armies of industry 
keep up their communication with the base of operations in 
England. “There is not,” says Professor Rogers, “I believe, an 
Englishman who does not desire to see the extension of the race, 
the customs, the language, the literature in which he glories, or 
who does not rejoice in the fact that this race is growing rapidly 
on the fairest parts of the civilised world.”* Is it not, then, of the 
utmost importance that we should continue to reinforce these 
armies with our thought, with our sympathy, with our literature, 
with our culture, with our manners? And these are no light 
matters, but are of incalculable moral significance to a rough and 
struggling people. Of these we may use Burke’s words. “My 
hold,” he said, “ of the colonies is in the close affection which grows 
from common names, from kindred blood, from similar privileges, 
and equal protection. These are ties which, though light as air, 
are as strong as iron,” We think that the fact that some of our 
colonies have gone astray in relation to some questions of com- 
mercial policy is a reason rather for the continuance of that close 
and powerful influence over the colonies which is exerted by those 
means, than for an abandonment of those communities, which 
would but serve to confirm them in their error, and inaugurate a 
long course of evil legislation, which would cripple and injure the 
colonies and inflict injustice on mankind, and which, with the 
assistance of our riper experience, should be avoided. These errors, 
which have resulted from the laxity of our relations with our 
colonies, might well be corrected in a more intimate confederation 
of our colonial dependencies. 





_* “The Colonial Question,” p. 431, 
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We cannot agree’ with those, then, who would have us believe 
that a relation of interdependence between England and her colo- 
nies for the sake of immense indirect benefits may not exist and 
prosper. It exists and is acquiesced in by men in a country; 
why not by nations in a commonwealth of countries? These 
associate themselves together for the mutual benefit to be derived 
from the association; why should not nations do the same? 
Why should there not be a club of English-speaking nations ? 
The associations of men are founded upon a community of 
thought and sentiment. Is there not such a community of ideas 
and feelings amongst ourselves and our colonial fellow-country- 
men as to be the foundation of a close and permanent union 
between us and them? “Ideas,” says Mr Forster, “ are the rulers 
of the world.” They are the bonds or solvents of human societies. 
Is there not, then, a sufficiency of ideas in common between 
these our travelled countrymen and ourselves to unite us in one 
community? Is not the liberty which we have given them as 
dear to them as itis tous? Is not the vigour and energy and 
zeal in enterprise, which they have carried hence into better mar- 
kets, something that they are as proud of as their English fathers ? 
Are we not proud of their prosperity, their strength and wealth ? 
Are they not proud of our achievements in science, in literature, 
in art? Will they not in time, when they have earned their 
leisurable class, be bound closer to us in the common glories of 
the victories of the brush, the chisel, and the pen, and will they 
not be glad to trace their literary genealogy from the great men 
of this our country, and be connected with us more closely in the 
ties of common truth than in those of kindred blood—“ ties 
which, though light as air, are as strong as iron” ? 

All this to us, then, seems very certain; and not only very 
certain, but very hopeful. We look upon the free connection of 
the future as certain to be more binding than the bond connection 
of the past. As we saw that men were less one in sentiment, in 
hopes, in ideas, when they were forced to be one in name, and as 
the unity of the nation became greater as men became freer— 
because men are not, in reality, free to differ, but only to agree— 
so we say that nations will in the future make this excellent use 
of their freedom, and be more united in their liberty than they 
were in their bondage. 

We must touch very lightly on the question which Mr Forster 
pretended. to leave unanswered. He said, if asked what kind of 
federation do you propose, he would reply, “I am ready with 
no proposition.” But he certainly did himself an injustice. He 
afterwards proved that he had some very perspicuous ideas as to 
the federation of the future. He rightly points out that it is our 
duty to do our utmost to strengthen and mature our colonies in 
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their social, their political, and commercial relations. In this 
his advice does not differ from that of politicians of all shades of 
opinion.* He rightly says there must be common allegiance, 
common nationality, and common political rights. Besides these, 
there must undoubtedly be mutual relations with all foreign 
powers, whether at peace or in war. There must be some com- 
mon principles of action, some common articles of political creed, 
and some means by which the independent action of each of the 
colonies may be regulated and conformed to these mutual prin- 
ciples and beliefs, otherwise the union is a sham, and the separa- 
tion which has been so urgently argued had better take place. 
That this is not impossible we believe ; and we should have desired 
to hear what Mr Forster—who speaks not only with the authority 
of a statesman, but with the greater authority of information re- 
specting some at least of our dependencies—had to say with re- 
ference to this matter: here, however, he is silent. He alludes to 
the Canadian Copyright Act of last year, and regrets that the 
Dominion Goyernment did not, before it asked the confirmation of 
that Act by our Parliament, ask whether arrangements could not 
be made for an imperial copyright. Here, then, we have an apt 
illustration of the inconvenience of the lax relations which exist 
between the Home and the Colonial Governments. Mr Forster 
says that he does not despair of some future tariff for the empire, 
and that a tariff based upon our present fiscal policy—namely, 
“customs levied upon as few articles as possible, with a corre- 
sponding excise.” But he does not show us any grounds for his 
sanguine anticipation, We know that some of the colonies have 
become protectionist. What reason is there for hope that they 
will become better informed as to their real duties and interests? 
What means will they have in the future to correct the error 
which they were uninformed enough to make in the past? Here 
also Mr Forster is not explicit. He admits that there must be one 
law throughout the empire as to the treatment of uncivilised or 
half-civilised races, England could not be hand-and-glove with a 
slave-owning power. But how is this unanimity of action as to 
this matter to be obtained? We know that the Secretary for the 
Colonies has already been defied. Are we then to acquiesce in 
the separation of any state which chooses to set at defiance not 
only the advice and example of England, but a higher law of nature 
and humanity, and begins to exercise rights of property in man ? 
Are we to regard such a state as free to do as it likes? Are 





* See “Colonial Constitutions,” by Arthur Mills, M.P., 1856; Pam- 
o on the Colonies, by the Right Hon. Sir Charles Adderley, 1862 ; 
gee of Lord Derby (then Lord Stanley) at Kings-Lynn, Times, 20th 

ct. 1864. 
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we to give up the cause of liberty, and abandon those who are 
unable to wrest their freedom from their rulers to their fate? 
Are we simply to wash our hands, Pilate-wise, and say that 
we are guiltless of the blood of these? Should not such 
a state be treated by the other members of the confederation 
as a criminal is treated by the great body of honest men ? 
Should not such a member of the union be denied the right to 
secede until it has rehabilitated itself in the eyes of all just men; 
and should not England and the other untainted colonies do as the 
Northern States of the American Union did in the civil war, and 
rise to crush an injustice which makes the horrors of war them- 
selves seem mercies in the haggard comparison? Upon such 
questions Mr Forster is not explicit. He would admit, we sup- 
pose, that the confederation should have certain laws, but he does 
not indicate the means by which these could be achieved. Almost 
every politician has long ago abandoned the idea of allowing the 
colonies to be represented in the English Parliament.* In theory 
such representation is well enough; in practice, the expedient 
would be of little service to the colonies, might interfere somewhat 
with home concerns, and would not bring about the end in view. 
At the present time the British Parliament is peculiarly unwieldy. 
Much of the time of the House of Commons is wasted in trifling 
debate ; and as the writer of the article which appeared in these 
pages in 1852 points out, at the present time much of the neglect 
of colonial affairs is due, not to a want of proper feeling upon the 
part of England, not to any malice upon the part of the Colonial 
Office, but to the fact that the time of Parliament is overtaxed, 
the attention of Parliament overstrained, and the sentiments of 
Parliament already occupied by the pressing matters which are 
forced upon its consideration, He points out that one of the 





* Adam Smith argued that the colonies might justly be called upon to 
contribute to the defence of the empire, and suggested that they might 
very properly be admitted to representation in the Imperial Parliament. 
A writer who views this question from a colonial point of view (Jehu 
Mathews of Toronto, in his “ A Colonist on the Colonial Question,” Lon- 
don, 1872), still argues that the present relationship of fatherland and 
colonies cannot form the basis of a permanent connection, and that, in 
the absence of modification of the terms of union, a disruption of the 
empire is not likely to be long delayed. He proposes that the English 
Parliament, as at present constituted, should deal with all matters which 
have to do exclusively with the British Islands, and that an Imperial 
Parliament, dealing with the interests of the whole of the Queen’s 
dominions, should be constituted by the admission of a proper proportion 
of colonial representatives into the Parliament. He would also have two 
Governments—a Federal and a Local Executive Government. He tries to 
meet the objections to his suggestions with ingenuity, but he is more 
successful in his analysis of Mr Goldwin Smith’s argument for separation 
than in the synthesis of his own scheme of federation. 
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evils of our present colonial system of administration is the absence 
of any means by which colonial affairs can be discussed publicly 
in England ; and he proposes as a cure for the evils complained 
of, as a means of bringing about that unity of action, that com- 
munity of thought and sentiment as to all intercolonial questions 
such as those to which we have referred above, the institution of 
an advisory assembly or council, consisting of representatives 
from all the colonies. In that council all matters not purely local 
to the individual colonies, but matters external to individual depen- 
dencies, and connected with the inter-relations of these, with their 
relations to England, or with regard to the whole colonial empire, 
would be openly discussed and debated. He sees clearly the 
objections to representing the colonies in the House of Commons, 
- We at the present time, even in our little country, and with our 
comparatively compact interests, have experienced the anomalies 
of having a question relating to English counties decided by a 
vote of Scotch and Irish members, or a Bill which relates to 
Scotland thrown out by Englishmen. This anomaly, and the 
evils which are incident to it, would be very materially increased 
if a British Parliament, with colonial representatives, had to decide 
upon all the questions of State both for Britain and her depen- 
dencies. The leisure, too, of the British Parliament is, as we have 
seen, not so spacious as to admit of its performing these important 
functions in relation to the colonies. He advocates, then, with 
force and forethought, the institution of an advisory assembly, 
which should discuss all the questions of colonial significance 
much as our newspapers at the present time discuss all home 
and foreign questions, and which would still have to look to 
the British Parliament for the regulation of those inter and extra 
colonial relations which are so important to the well-being of the 
commonwealths. But under such circumstances it would be an 
informed British Parliament which would have to determine these 
intricate questions. It would be a Parliament, as it were, decid- 
ing upon a report of a permanent and skilled committee upon 
colonial affairs. We cannot but regard this suggestion as shrewd 
and sound. All that he says with regard to the weight of the 
counsels of such an assembly we are prepared to admit, That 
the wisdom which was in this body, although it was only an ad- 
vising, and not an executing assembly, would make itself law in 
time, we believe. We cannot but believe that Parliament would 
be largely and ably guided by such an assembly. We cannot see 
that any more excellent suggestion in relation to this matter has 
been made. Were such an assembly convened, we might soon 
hope for the adoption of an imperial tariff, of a law of copyright 
for the whole empire, and we should have a means of preventing 
any violation upon the part of any member of the confederation 
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of the principles of their union by the strong but peaceful power 
of the public opinion of the whole. This is the growing power 
of the world, for it gives truth fairplay. A man’s words, if they 
are true, are supported by greater force than that of legions, for 
verily the centuries will not gainsay them, 

Mr Forster’s own suggestion points in the same direction. He 
argues that children should be taught to know something of the 
geography of our colonial empire. The object of such instruction 
would be to bring about an interest in the colonies, and a sym- 
pathy with the colonies, which is not felt at the present time—an 
interest and sympathy which are absolutely necessary to the con- 
tinuance of those relations which exist between this country and 
those others which are Mke unto it, and also to the more thorough 
confederation which has been shadowed forth, and of which we 
do not despair. Without doubt such a branch of education would 
be valuable, and the suggestion comes appropriately from Mr 
Forster; but the question whether such a culture can be more 
efficiently undertaken by the schools, or by such an advisory 
assembly as that we have alluded to, might well claim some dis- 
cussion. Politics are not at the present time directly taught in this 
country in the schools, but are more efficiently, although indirectly, 
inculeated by the debates in Parliament. Indeed, the real im- 
portance of free and reported discussion is to be found in its edu- 
cational effects. The discussions in the House do not convince 
the members, but they inform and instruct ; so that we might say 
the debate is always some years before the actual division, If it 
is nothing else, St Stephen’s is an admirable school of politics. 
The existence of such an advisory assembly would be a guarantee 
of a similar education, and the creation of a similar interest, in 
colonial questions, which at present exist in relation to home 
affairs. This indirect instruction would, it seems to us, more 
effectually secure the sympathy and interest which is desiderated 
than the direct instruction which Mr Forster suggests. At the 
same time, we cannot but think that a real and accurate knowledge 
of the political geography of Britain and her colonies is an indis- 
pensable part of the proper education of a child who is to become 
an active and useful citizen of this great state. 

The want of information as to, and the want of interest in, all 
colonial questions has been an admitted evil; but some endeavour 
has undoubtedly been made to remedy the evil. The Press does 
not at the present time so utterly disregard all colonial questions 
as formerly ; but just as the time of Parliament is over-occupied, 
the space of the Press—that Lower House—is too limited to 
admit of a thorough treatment of the many important matters 
which demand publicity. The deputations which wait upon the 
Secretary for the Colonies are also calculated to disseminate 
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general information on the subject, and to place at the disposal of 
the British Parliament information which may be of great im- 
portance. But we cannot, we confess, regard any of these means 
as likely to make up for the want of a Colonial Council composed 
of representatives from the colonies, the discussions in which would 
not only be the means of interesting the people of Britain in her 
dependencies, but would keep up an active interest in the colonies 
in relation to England. The conditions of federation are not 
difficult to determine. The principles of government which must 
be accepted by all the parties to the bargain are those which 
England has slowly worked out, and which are aptly summarised 
in the article already referred to,* 

Each country which entered into the union must accept these 
principles and subscribe to these political tenets. Subject to these 
it would be the policy of the confederation to recognise the present 
position of each colony in relation to the Imperial Government; but 
that position would be open to modification and improvement by 
the ordinary course of legislation after full discussion in the 
Colonial House of Assembly in London.t Supreme power would, 
notwithstanding the existence of the Assembly, remain with Great 
Britain to maintain in their integrity the principles alluded to. In 
all cases intercolonial differences might be discussed in the As- 


sembly, and adjudicated upon, at the discretion of Parliament, either 
in the Courts of Law or in a Committee of the Colonial Council. 
In cases where the differences referred to matters of policy in any 





* They are these :— 

1, Fixity of law, and uniformity of its application to all British subjects 
alike, of whatever colour, race, or religion, and to all foreigners, as to all 
British subjects, with only the differences required by their different 
allegiance. 

2. Separation of the judicial from other functions, trial by jury, and 
the independence and inviolability of judges and jurors. 

3. The right of personal liberty equally secured to all by Habeas Corpus, 
without distinction of religion, race, or colour. 

4, Subordination of the military to the civil power. 

5. Freedom of discussion, by printing, writing, and spoken words, 

6. Publicity of legislation, justice, taxation, and government accounts, 
under whatever forms these may be locally effected or administered. 

7. Freedom of enterprise, commerce, and locomotion, exempt from 
protective or discriminative duties, 

8. Religious equality as to civil rights, eligibilities, privileges, and 
liabilities of law, together with exemption in all colonies from compulsory 
payments for religious purposes. 

9. Permanence and equality of the rights of all British subjects in 
every part of the empire alike, subject to the local laws. 

+ “The question between England and her colonies,” says Mr Hurlburt 
in his interesting work on “Britain and her Colonies,” London, 1865, 
“ought not to be one of separation but of sounder relations, as alike the 
— of both, and the interest of good government throughout the 
world. 
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way affecting the empire, they would, in the first instance, be sub- 
mitted to Council, and subsequently to Parliament. The whole 
of the confederation would offer equal rights and privileges to all 
subjects of the British Crown. The judges would throughout be 
appointed by the Crown. The laws, as far as possible, ought to 
be assimilated through the whole empire.* The legal processes 
should be identified and recognised in every state of the union, 
and legal practitioners eligible to practise in one should have the 
same right in all the others. Each colony should maintain troops 
for the benefit of the empire in proportion to its ability, and that 
ability would be assessed by Parliament after full discussion in the 
Assembly. Attacks upon any part of the empire would be re- 
sented and resisted by the whole force of the confederation, and a 
wrong done to any of the colonial subjects would be dealt with as 
a wrong done to a British subject is at present. If a national 
member of the confederation should injure or offend a foreign power, 
and after due inquiry by the Council and vote of Parliament be 
adjudged in the wrong, such individual state—if the act com- 
plained of was the spontaneous action of the colony, and was 
unauthorised by the Council and Parliament—would be required 
to bear the whole of the costs of reparation out of its own resources, 
without contribution from any other state in the confederation, 
A contumacious colony would be liable either to coercion, or, in 
the discretion of the other members of the confederation, to expul- 
sion, Any colony would be at liberty to withdraw from the union, 
unless it was in default in relation to some of its obligations, or 
disobedient to some order which had been made in reference to 
it as a member of the confederation. 

These rules, then, which are, for the most part, suggested in the 
article to which we have already so often referred, seem to us to 
answer the question which Mr Forster professed himself incapable 
of dealing with. Upon these terms of mutual rights and common 
benefits the confederation of English nations might be more 
permanent than any national institution which the world has 
seen. Indeed, it would have within it possibilities such as few 
states have ever enjoyed. It would be capable of ruling the 
world in peace ; it would be capable of indefinite extension, and 
would, to some extent, realise the prophesy of the angels, “ Peace 
on earth, and goodwill towards men.” We are glad to see that 
Mr Forster speaks some brave words as to his hope that some day 
the United States of America may become a part of the great con- 





* The continuance of the supreme appellate jurisdiction for all colonial 
cases, at present in the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and 
ultimately, under the Act of this session, in the House of Lords, will have 
this effect to some extent. 
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federation of English peoples. We look back with regret to the 
past which separated America from Britain, but we look forward 
to the future with hope that it will make the two halves of the 
nation one again ; and we cannot but feel with Mr Forster that 
this hope—the hope of such an alliance between the Americans 
and the English—“ is not the least powerful of those beliefs 
which make one think politics worth pursuing.” But the way 
to bring about that alliance is not, we are certain, by throwing 
off the colonies we have, not by a cowardly and selfish isolation of 
Britain, but by a continuance in that course of conciliation which we 
have hitherto pursued, and an improvement of our relations with the 
colonies in the way which has been pointed out. We are a nation 
of merchants, and have, therefore, been the propagandists of men. 
No creed has sent out so many missionaries as that of liberty. 
But we must not be content with sending out these missionaries ; 
we have other duties to perform, Liberty will not prosper if we 
turn our back on these colonies. Peace will not abide with us or 
them if Britain passes piecemeal into the coming time. We must 
strengthen, encourage, and help these our neighbours, who are 
bone of our bone. We have many lessons to teach which they 
have to learn, we are the recipients of many truths which they 
must receive. We must carry these to the colonies, and make 
them more one with us in a high intellectual and moral unity, to 
which this community of laws, of nationality, of allegiance, and 
rights would be a fitting basis. It is not by separating from 
Australia that we can become one with America. It is rather by 
setting an example of unity in spite of distance and dividing seas, 
of community in spite of differences, and of brotherly love in 
spite of world-wide separations. Our confederation would be an 
example of the goodly effects of freedom to the world, and the 
association might well become attractive to that other great colony 
which has been the pride of Englishmen when they have thought 
of our energy, our zeal, our rise, our growth, our progress; and 
the disgrace of Englishmen when they have thought on the unity 
which should be and was not. All this we hope for, all this we 
may attain, if we follow Mr Forster’s statesman-like advice, in- 
stead of the rash utterances of those who would have us sepa- 
rate from our colonies. We may yet throughout the whole world 
“ dwell together in unity.” 





Art. I].—Tae Lecau Position or WoMEN. 


1, Primitive Marriages. By Mr MacLennan. 1865. 


2. The Rights of Women: a Comparison of the Relative Legal 
Status of the Sexes in the Chief Countries of Western Civi- 
lisation, Triibner. 1875. 


[ was once an historical fashion to explain the social pheno- 

mena of a country by some leading social fact—to refer, for 
example, political institutions or customs to a given state of re- 
ligion ; whilst, in reality, both the cause assumed and the facts to 
be explained were co-ordinate effects of a complex set of causes. 
But now we have learnt to regard a given state of religion as 
simply betokening, in common with other marks, a certain state 
of social advancement, and we should no more think of referring 
polygamy to polytheism, or monoyamy to monotheism, than of 
referring the structure of the brain to the structure of the stomach. 
All social or physical facts, existing contemporaneously, are joint 
products of pre-existing, and, for the most part, unknown condi- 
tions ; and however intimate the connection may be, there is never 
a direct causal one between them. Believing, therefore, that all 
customs are natural products evolved from the faculties with which 
the human species was primarily endowed ; believing that insti- 
tutions are formed by men as reefs by corals, spontaneously, and, 
as it were, purposelessly, in conformity with the elements of their 
nature and the necessities of existence, and that consequently the 
anomalies of actual law are often but survivals of barbarism, and 
not always encroachments of the strong over the weak: it is 
interesting to take the two works prefixed as our text, the one in- 
forming us of the position held by women in the lowest human 
societies, and the other their position in the highest, and to 
endeavour to trace the intermediate links which connect the two 
stages, and see what relics of the one survive in the other. 

But at the outset it must be acknowledged that the application 
of the doctrine of evolution to such a subject is in itself an hypo- 
thesis ; for we have to presuppose certain facts, which, since they 
not only belong to the past, but to a past which is prehistoric, 
ean never be brought within the domain of demonstration. Yet 
the assumption that civilisation has sprung from barbarism, from 
a state of ignorance and darkness more or less similar to that of 
modern savages, is one which must be estimated by its adapta- 
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bility to explain facts, and, even if incapable of proof, it admits of 
an increase of probability. For this reason: that the evidence on 
which it rests—namely, the analogous customs, ideas, or material 
instruments found among civilised and savage races—is capable 
of increasing at an equal rate to the increase of our knowledge of 
ourselves and savages, and obviously such increase is boundless. 
Of course, the explanation on the hypothesis of development of 
co-existing inequalities of culture is only possible by the vague 
generality of difference of conditions. We have to accept it as a 
fact, both in physics and in politics, that forms of species and 
societies still survive precisely identical in lowness of type with 
those from which we suppose more advanced ones to have de- 
veloped. As Mr MacLennan says—“ In the science of law and 
society, old means not old in chronology, but in structure ; that is 
most archaic which lies nearest to the beginning of human pro- 
gress considered as a development, and that is most modern which 
is furthest removed from that beginning.” 

The custom which is by far the most interesting to humanity, 
and at the same time the greatest achievement humanity can boast 
of, the custom which sets the widest gulf between mankind and 
other animals, and is that which chiefly differentiates civilisation 
from barbarism, is undoubtedly the custom of marriage. Yet this 
custom, which was, and is still, by many regarded as a primitive 
institution, and, if not perfectly developed, as at least perfectly 
ordained in the dawn of human history, is now looked upon by 
all ethnologists as one of the latest products of a comparatively 
advanced civilisation. For the evidence amounts to almost a 
certainty that the Jews, or any other nation among whom, at a 
very remote period, marriage is found more or less regularly 
organised, must have already passed through so many different 
stages of growth, and such vast periods of time, as is implied by 
the difference of culture between, let us say, the Ansarians and 
ourselves, ‘Tradition everywhere points to a time when marriage 
was unknown, and, as so often happens, an institution which was 
probably the slow growth of ages is referred to the genius of indivi- 
dual legislators. The Greeks ascribed it to Cecrops, the Chinese to 
Fohi, the Egyptians to Menes, the Hindus to Svetaketu; and among 
all the marriage customs of civilised communities we find traces 
which so exactly accord with the manners of barbarism, that we can 
only account for them as survivals descended from a similar state. 

Mr MacLennan adduces many facts and arguments in support 
of his theory that the most primitive relations between the sexes 
were such as Herodotus declares to have been in vogue among the 
Massagete and Agathyrsi. People in so lowa condition generally 
procure their wives by capture from other tribes, as an easier way 
of recruiting their numbers than by rearing useless mouths among 
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themselves. In obedience to the dictates of the stern laws of 
existence, when food is scarce and foes numerous, resort is had 
to the practice of female infanticide, which brings about an un- 
equal balance of the sexes. Consequently, wives must not only 
be captured, but shared. So that, inasmuch as polygamy presup- 
poses better and easier conditions of life, it may fairly be supposed 
that the world was polyandrous before it was polygamous, And, 
following out this line of thought, we may suppose that mono- 
gamy succeeded polygamy; and thus we arrive at three dis- 
tinctive and successive epochs in the evolution of marriage, 
namely, the Polyandrous, the Polygamous, and the Monogamous 
periods, which seem to contain respectively three distinctive cha- 
racteristics : the first the custom of Capture, the second that of 
Purchase, and the third that of Marriage Presents, Not indeed 
that any hard and fast line can be drawn between the three periods, 
or that capture or purchase are never found among monogamous 
people. No theories about the course of history can ever be more 
than rough suggestions, more or less arbitrary and tentative. 
Thought can cut cleaner than fact,and the transitions and gradations 
of nature mock the subtlest classifications of science. Yet the latter 
are of use, if they only serve to group our ideas and arrest our 
memory. It suffices for a theory to be approximately true ; if it 
were absolutely so, it would cease to be a theory, and become a law. 

But if there is any truth at all in the theory we have suggested, 
we should expect to find, not only that traces of the first period 
survive in the second, and of both in the last, but that the traces 
of the first should be weaker in the last than in the second. And 
this is precisely what we do find, as will appear more fully in the 
sequel. For instance, the ideas of the Capture period survive 
with much greater vitality among such people as the Kalmucks, 
where the bridegroom is pursued with stones and javelins, than 
among ourselves, where he is only pelted with slippers, the original 
reality, which with them is a serious ceremony, and sometimes still 
a fact, having degenerated with us into a well-nigh unintelligible 
usage; for the practice of one period becomes a symbol in the 
second, and a form in the third. In the same way, female in- 
fanticide, which remains common in polygamous nations, grows 
into a crime in the Monogamous period. 

Among savages who obtain their wives by capture, and regard 
them as tribal property, it does not seem unreasonable that the 
children should take their names from their mothers. “The first 
kinship,” says Mr MacLennan, “is the first possible—that through 
mothers, about whose parental relation to children there can be 
no mistake.” This fact is the germ of better things for the female 
sex, and under certain circumstances, of which we are ignorant, 
develops early into a very unusual phase of culture—one, namely, 
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where the wife is mistress, and can do what she likes with her 
husband. In the Ladrone Islands, a husband can do nothing 
without his wife’s consent: she can chastise him and repudiate 
him at pleasure, retaining for herself their property and children.* 
And not only was it the case that some North American tribes 
used to admit women to their councils, and let them speak first, 
but women also used to vote in the assemblies of the ancient 
Britons. A similar state of things may possibly explain an old 
Athenian myth, otherwise unintelligible. For when Neptune and 
Minerva disputed as to which of them should give their name to 
the city, Cecrops called a meeting of men and women to decide, 
and Minerva having been carried by the female votes by a majority 
of one, the great sea-god showed his sense of the affront by a great 
inundation. In consequence of this the female sex was punished 
by expulsion for the future from the public assemblies, and the 
withdrawal of their right to transmit their names to their children. 
These facts are remarkable, and seem to show that the progress of 
women from bad to better has not been uniform or constant, but 
that they may have been happier under peculiar circumstances in 
the Capture period than they have been in more civilised times. 

It is some confirmation of this theory of the three stages of 
marriage customs, that traces of relationship through females are 
more frequent among polygamous than monogamous nations— 
that is, where civilisation has made least progress from its original 
starting-point. It survives still among the Australian Blacks, 
most American Red men, and the South Sea Islanders, some of 
whom have already attained the polygamous stage. And in some 
parts of China, where the husband may annually repudiate his 
wife and marry another, it is still the mother who owns the 
children, and has over them the power of life and death, 

The transition from polyandry to polygamy must be due 
originally to some alteration in the numerical balance of the sexes, 
brought about by some unknown removal of the difficulties of 
existence. The extermination by conquest of rival tribes, or 
separation caused by geological changes, may facilitate the spread 
of the favoured tribe over a larger area, and thus give them freer 
power to develop, and render female infanticide less necessary 
than before. Then, in course of time, the more peaceful method of 
purchasing wives would occur as a substitute for more violent 
means, and a practice begun within the tribe would extend itself 
to their relations outsideit, The substitution, indeed, of Purchase 





* Millar, “Origin of Ranks,” p. 51. Voltaire’s rule with respect to 
anomalous relations between the sexes, that it required many years’ per- 
sonal acquaintance with savages to credit the facts told of them, hardly 
goes too far in inculcating scepticism in such matters, 
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for Capture points to such an improvement in the conditions of 
life as is implied by the existence of commerce by barter. The 
law of persons everywhere follows the law of things. Among the 
lower savages, community of goods and community of wives run 
side by side; and property in wives, which is involved in poly- 
gamy, presupposes an advance to property in things. As repre- 
sentative societies of the transition period between Capture and 
Purchase we may take the Kirghiz and Circassian tribes, among 
whom capture exists generally as a form, but on occasion as a 
fact, the ceremony of capture being always gone through, but 
actual compulsion resorted to if the lady’s parent should not 
accept the prize offered for her hand. 

It has sometimes been attempted to connect polygamy with a 
hot climate, but it has been found both at Kamtschatka and in the 
cold countries about. Hudson’s Bay, and was prevalent even in 
Europe for some time after the introduction of Christianity; while, 
on the other hand, monogamy prevails among the tropics of the 
Indian Archipelago, at Dorey in New Guinea, in the Philippine 
Islands, and among the Veddahs in the interior of Ceylon. Such 
negative instances are fatal, and incidentally strengthen the argu- 
ment that polygamy is a custom naturally developed out of prior 
social circumstances, with occasional exceptions in certain places, 
But the position of wives in the Polygamous period is by no means 
necessarily better than it is in the Polyandrous, because as a rule 
they are acquired by purchase. As Aristotle long since remarked, 
among savages women and slaves hold the same rank. Women 
are bought primarily as slaves, to drudge and toil for their 
masters, whilst their function as wives is secondary and subordi- 
nate. It is more right to say of polygamous people that their 
slaves are also their wives, than to say that their wives are slaves, 
They are purchased as slaves, they work as slaves, and they live 
as slaves. “The history of uncultivated nations,” it has been 
said, “ uniformly represents the women as in a state of abject 
slavery, from which they slowly emerge as civilisation advances.” 
In Canada a strap, a kettle, and a faggot are placed in a new 
bride’s cabin, to indicate that it will be henceforth her duty to 
carry burdens, dress food, and procure wood for her husband. In 
Circassia it is the women who till and manure the ground, and in 
parts of China they follow the plough. A Moorish wife digs and 
sows and reaps the corn, and an Arabian wife feeds and cleans 
and saddles her master’s horse. Indeed, the sole business of 
Bedouin wives is to cook and work, and perform all the menial 
offices connected with tent-life. “The North American tribes 
glory in idleness; the drudgery of labour degrades a man in their 
opinion, and is proper for women only.” Consequently it would 
be “unspeakable meanness” in a bridegroom to show any affection 
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for his bride.* Concerning savage tribes in Africa the evidence 
is the same—“ Les travaux pénibles du ménage sont le partage 
des femmes. Non seulement elles préparent les alimens et les 
liqueurs, mais elles sont chargées de la culture des grains et du 
tabac, de broyer le millet, de filer et de sécher le coton, de fabriquer 
les étoffes, de fournir la maison d’eau et de bois, de prendre soin 
des bestiaux: enfin de tout ce qui appartient ad autre sexe dans 
des régions mieux policées.” + 

It is important to notice, not only with reference to our im- 
mediate subject, but with reference to the popular generalities 
about the capacities of women, and the “sphere” or “ mission” 
marked off for them by nature, that in early societies, which 
approach nearer than our own to a state of nature, it is precisely 
the women who do all the hard work in addition to their duties 
as wives and mothers. The men all the time, if they are not 
fighting, sit at home at their ease. So that, as Plato long ago 
observed, it is rather existing customs that are contrary to nature 
than nature which forbids any changes. 

From the absolute power of a savage over his slaves flow all 
those rights over a woman from which the marital rights of our 
own time are the genealogical descendants. Not only may a man 
at any time thrust from his home the slave he has bought, but he 
may even sell her or put her to death. Alike to her husband and 
her father the primary value of a woman is her pecuniary one. 
What more fair than that a father who has been at the trouble 
of rearing daughters should reap some small benefit from their 
sale as wives or slaves as soon as they can fetch a good price in 
the market? Shall he not do what he likes with his own? 
Everywhere, indeed, we find records of purchase, which get fainter 
and fainter as polygamy gradually merges into monogamy. 
Early Jewish history contains a record of it in the purchase of 
Rebecca by Abraham, and the seven years’ service of Jacob for 
the hand of Rachel. The Thracians bought their wives in the 
time of Herodotus; the Babylonians and Assyrians purchased 
them at auction. Aristotle asserts that it was once customary in 
Greece, and the Homeric poems probably belong to a time when 
it was beginning todisappear. It still prevails among the Tartars, 
in Pegu, in Sumatra, the Molucca Islands, and elsewhere, whilst 
in Timor men often sell their children in order to be able to 
purchase more wives. It was the law even in France before the 
Revolution that “le futur époux devait offrir une somme aux 
parens de la fille,’ and a trace of it is found in the following 





* See Lord Kames’ “Sketches of the History of Man,” vol. i. p. 424, for 
most of these instances. 
t “Histoire des Voyages,” t. iv. p. 183. 
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custom of old English law—‘ The woman at the church-door was 
given of her father, or some other man of the next of her kin, into 
the hands of her husband, and he laid down gold and silver for 
her upon the book, as though he did buy her.”* 

But the servile condition of women in the Purchase period is 
farther marked by the absolute want of equality between them 
and their husbands. In Congo and the southern parts of Africa 
women seldom eat with the men: the wife stands at her hus- 
band’s back whilst he eats, keeps off the flies, and serves him with 
food. She may only eat what he has left, and that in a standing 
posture, for sitting would be incompatible with the decorum of 
her sex. It is the same with the wives of the Arabs. That it is, 
or was till lately, so among the Polynesian Islanders may be 
gathered from Ellis’s graphic picture of their manners, which we 
shall make no apology for quoting in full :— 


“The institutes of Oro and Tane inexorably required not only that 
' the wife should not eat those kinds of food of which the husband par- 
took, but that she should not eat in the same place or prepare her food 
at the same fire. This restriction applied not only to the wife, but to 
all the individuals of the female sex from their birth to the day of 
their death. . . . The men, especially those who attended on the 
services of idol-worship in the temple, were considered ra, or sacred ; 
while the female sex altogether was considered xoa, or common: the 
men were allowed to eat the flesh of the pig and of fowls, and a variety 
of fish, cocoa-nuts, and plantains, and whatever was presented as an 
offering to the gods, which the females on pain of death were for- 
bidden to touch, as it was supposed they would pollute them. The 
fires at which the men’s food was cooked were also sacred, and were 
forbidden to be used by the females. The baskets in which their pro- 
vision was kept, and the house in which the men ate, were also sacred, 
and prohibited to the females under the same cruel penalty. Hence 
the inferior food, both for wives, daughters, and others, was cooked at 
separate fires, deposited in distinct baskets, and eaten in lonely soli- 
tude by the females in little huts erected for the purpose.” t 


And in some negro tribes on the African coast the wives can- 
not receiv: anything from their husband’s hands, and may only 
appear before them crouching on their knees. But naturally in 
such a state of society, the idea of wives, who as slaves are them- 
selves property, possessing or earning anything for themselves, 
would be absurd. A slave, a wife, and a cow, are in savage esti- 
mation exactly on a level, and it would be as reasonable to ima- 
gine a cow having rights as a wife or a slave. The male, as in 
the Gaul of Czesar’s time, or in the early age of Rome, has over 





* Sir T. Smith’s “Commonwealth of England,” bk. iii. c. 8. 
+ Ellis, “ Polynesian Researches,” vol. i. p. 221. 
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his wife, as over his children, absolute power of life and death,* 
Daughters are absolutely excluded from inheritance, as was the 
case formerly with the Arabs and Jews, and as is the case still 
with the Tartar tribes, and most of the savage populations of 
Africa, 

We may sum up, therefore, the second stage in the history of 
marriage and social status of women, as one in which wives are 
slaves, or rather slaves are wives, bought for a price like flocks or 
herds, and with absolutely no rights as against their husbands, 
and in which the women may not even eat with the men, much 
less have any right to property or claims to good treatment. Of 
such a state the word “ polygamy” is even apt to convey a mis- 
leading idea, for, in the presence of so few of the ideas we associate 
with marriage, we should rather speak simply of men and women 
than of husbands and wives. 

It is only by slow degrees that the originally chaotic customs of 
polygamy assume akind of order, and clothe themselves with such 
organised forms as we find exemplified in the practice, or theory, 
of modern Mahometans or Chinese. It is a considerable step in 
advance when the first of many wives becomes the principal one, 
and all the subsequent ones are subordinated to her, or when a 
plurality of wives becomes restricted to kings and princes. It 
marks the transition between polygamy and monogamy, and, in 
so far as it is attended by the substitution of gifts for purchase- 
money, between the Purchase and the Present systems. By the 
latter we mean the custom for the husband to bring nuptial gifts 
to the wife herself, or to her father, instead of purchasing her by 
money or goods, The purchase-money, instead of going absolutely 
to her parents, comes to be regarded as a provision for her use. 
This is the case in Java. In Homer, though purchase was usual, 
we find the germ of a reciprocity of marriage presents, which is 
the real basis of a matrimonial contract, and later develops into 
an organised system of dower. 

Jewish history affords a good illustration of the change we are 
supposing, for though we find polygamy surviving down to a late 
period, the first wife is marked off from all others even so early 
as in the case of Sarah and Hagar. The Mosaic law prohibited 
adultery, but not concubinage ; it only attempted to check poly- 
gamy by forbidding kings to multiply wives, and forbidding men 
in general to marry two sisters (Deut. xvii. 17 ; Lev. xviii. 18). 
The Talmudists in later times limited wives to the number 
of four, with an exception in favour of kings to the number of 
eighteen. Nor are the traces. of marriage by purchase absent even 





* “Viri in uxores sicuti in liberos vite necisque habent potestatem.” 
—Cesar, De Bello Gall, iv. 18. 
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in the historical period. For the presents given to the wife or her 
relations, and called “ mohar,” were in all probability the price 
paid in earlier times to a father for his daughter; and we have the 
statement of Boaz, “ Ruth have I purchased to be my wife.” 
Moses certainly allowed fathers to sell their daughters for slaves 
or concubines, provided only the purchaser were a countryman 
(Exod, xxi. 7). We may suppose that purchase continued in the 
case of inferior wives after the custom had begun of celebrating 
the first marriage by a present tothe wife. Fora husband seems 
to have settled a dowry on his first wife, and to have presented her 
with a piece of silver as a pledge of their union. Yet his right to 
dismiss her at pleasure remained practically unaltered by the bill 
of divorcement by which the great lawgiver attempted to check 
the abuse of male caprice, and in the Mishna mere noisiness in a 
wife is mentioned as ample ground for a divorce from her husband. 

It is a significant fact in the social life of the Chinese, that the 
reason given for the greater attendance of women than of men in 
the Buddhist temples is, that the votaries hope, by assiduous 
prayer and devotion, to be born as men in their next phase of 
existence, ‘There is even a sect of women who have taken a vow 
never to eat meat or fish, in the hope thereby to bring about the 
desired transformation. In some families, daughters have no 
individual names, but are distinguished simply by numerals, like 
the houses of a street, nor can any greater rudeness be shown 
than to ask a man whether he has many daughters, Pan-honi- 
pan, a famous Chinese authoress, wrote—‘‘ When a son is born, 
he sleeps in a bed, he is clothed with robes, and plays with pearls ; 
every one obeys his princely cries. But when a girl is born, she 
sleeps on the ground, covered only with a cloth, she plays with a 
tile, she is incapable of good or evil, she must think of nothing 
but of preparing wine and food, and not annoying her parents.” * 
It is natural, then, to find that the infanticide of girls is more 
frequent than that of boys; and though the reason generally 
pleaded is the parents’ poverty, it may be considered as a relic of 
the savage state, where the inutility of the sex is the excuse for 
the practice. For the inutility for fighting in the savage stage 
extends itself through all subsequent ones; and women, having 
been once associated with incapacity in one direction, are ever 
after associated with incapacity in all directions. As in Poly- 
nesia they cannot perform services in the temple, and in Greece it 
was only the male sex who could carry on the worship of the 
divinity and perform funeral offices; so in China and India it is 
sons who are necessary to sacrifice to the manes of their ances- 
tors, and who alone are able to benefit them in the land beyond 





* M. Huc, * L’Empire Chinois,” t. i. p. 272, 
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the grave. In China, indeed, the ancestral tablets seem to play 
as important a part as land does in England, and life chiefly to be 
directed with regard to their preservation. For the tablets which 
belong to the father and mother of a family descend to the eldest 
son on their death, and then to their grandson. And if the eldest 
son has no offspring, he adopts, some child of a younger brother 
or other relation, in order to keep up the family name, and. retain 
the tablets in his own family line. But daughters are not allowed a 
tablet of either parent, but worship those of their husband’s family. 

The position of women as wives is always a corollary of their 
position as daughters. Nor is China any exception to the rule, 
As in India, Judea, Greece, Arabia, and elsewhere, we find poly- 
gamy no longer indiscriminate, but subject to discipline, the first 
wife being always the principal one, and invested with certain 
privileges over the other women subsequently selected by her hus- 
band. The beginnings of such a change from lawless polygamy 
may perhaps be found among some African tribes, where there 
is generally one inseparable wife and several concubines, the 
former being the most honoured and exempt from severe labour, 
but still unworthy to eat in the presence of her husband. In 
China, the traces of such a feeling only survive in a few customs; 
for instance, when the bride and bridegroom sit down to their 
wedding-dinner, and often see themselves for the first time, 
though the husband may eat as much as pleases him, his wife - 
may not touch a particle, but must sit in silent composure by his 
side; and on other occasions, when friends are asked to dinner, 
the ladies dine apart upstairs and the gentlemen below. The 
first marriage, as in India, is never brought about by the prin- 
cipals themselves, but is often arranged irrevocably in their 
infancy, being simply an arrangement of marriage articles and 
marriage presents on the part of their parents. This fact of itself 
indicates that the Dower period has been reached, though purchase 
still continues among the poorer classes, who are often driven to 
sell their girls as slaves or .wives through their very inability to 
supply them with a dowry and outfit at marriage. It appears, 
also, that a man can never sell a wife except with her consent, and 
that he can only sell her as a wife, never as a slave.* Nor is his 





* This is the most favourable view to take. M. Huc, indeed, speaks of 
the husband’s right to sell his wife as perfectly uncontrolled ; and Mr 
Nevins, in his “ China and the Chinese,” speaks of husbands being able 
to sell their wives as freely as fathers their’ children. He even cites a 
case of an opium-eater who first sold his wife to enable him to gratify his 
desires, and then sold his son to enable him to travel to the town where 
he hoped to get cured. Probably the worse view only applies to the inferior 
wives. According to Klemm, any man who separates from his wife, in order 
to sell her to another man, is liable at law to receive a hundred blows, whilst 
the buyer and the woman also, if she consents, are similarly punished.— 
Cultur-Geschichte, iv. 201. 
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right to free himself from her unlimited. Only seven causes will 
justify him in repudiating her, These are barrenness, adultery, 
disregard of her parents-in-law, talkativeness, jealousy, thievish- 
ness, or disease; but even such causes will not suffice if she has 
no parents or brothers to receive her back, or if her family has 
sunk into poverty, or if she has mourned three years for her 
parents-in-law. Yet, on the other hand, “there does not seem to 
be any valid ground why a wife, or her friends in her behalf, 
should demand a separation from him. The power is all in 
his hands, Should she desire to get a bill of divorcement 
from him, because he treats her unkindly, or because he is a 
thief or an adulterer, the attempt would be in vain. There 
does not appear to be any lawful reason to justify a wife in 
leaving her husband. . . . Duty with her is simply and solely to 
follow her husband, submit to his caprices and the dominion of his 
parents, until death releases her, or she is sold by him or divorced,”* 
A similar inequality in matrimonial relations appears in the fact 
that if the wife wishes to be separated (for the parties can always 
separate at their mutual pleasure), and the husband withholds his 
consent, and she goes away, she is liable to be punished with ten 
blows or to be sold, or to be strangled by him if she marries 
again, On the other hand, should the husband be the deserter, 
and remain unheard of for full three years, and should his wife 
even then leave her home, without giving notice to a government 
tribunal, eighty blows are her punishment at law. Similarly, if 
she strikes him, she is liable to receive 100 blows, and he may get a 
divorce by application to a magistrate ; he, however, is not punished 
at all for striking her, unless the blow produce a cutting wound. 
The steps by which polygamy passes into monogamy cannot, of 
course, be definitely traced. Thousands of causes, moral and 
physical, may have been at work, and thousands of years required 
for the process. We can no more assign causes for the evolution 
of social phases which history records, than for the changes we see 
occur in the growth of an individual. The most we can do is to 
suggest precedent phenomena as to some extent conditioning sub- 
sequent facts. We have already had occasion to distinguish a 
lower from a higher form of polygamy—the latter being one in 
which the first wife enjoys certain privileges over her successors, 
and is treated with some consideration, whilst they are still treated 
as slaves. Where, as for instance among the Jews, the first wife 
received a wedding present, we have evidently advanced beyond 
simple polygamy to a stage which may be taken as preceding the 
lower form of monogamy, where, as in Greece, the first wife be- 
comes the only legal one, but intercourse with other women re- 





* Doolittle, “Social Life of the Chinese,” vol. i. p. 106. 
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mains socially recognised. We may conceive that, as different 
communities have advanced—in other words, as they have attained 
to fixity of habitation and security of property—the ever-increas- 
ing inequalities of wealth should have rendered it more and 
more difficult for the poorer classes to buy or support more than 
one wife, and that this number—originally the limit of necessity 
—should have grown to be regarded as the limit at law. We 
must then suppose that the whole of a community became leavened 
with ideas of marital constancy and protection, which started from 
the lower classes, and not from the higher. The spread of Puri- 
tanism in England, or of Christianity itself in the Roman Empire, 
illustrates the power of innovations to spread from below ; and we 
may even doubt whether any momentous social change has ever 
taken the opposite course. The probability of the change having 
taken place in the way we have suggested seems indicated in the 
numerous historical records of the survival of polygamy among 
kings or nobles long after it had ceased to be the general custom. 

The Romans, at the earliest epoch at which we have historical 
notice of them, seem to have arrived at the monogamous form of 
marriage ; but there are abundant traces in their laws and man- 
ners that they had passed through those earlier stages which we 
believe to have been universal. Capture survived as a form in 
marriage by “ confarreatio ”—for a show of force was always em- 
ployed by the husband to take his bride from the arms of her 
mother ; whilst in marriage by “coemptio,” Purchase survived not 
only as a form but as a fact, the customary ceremonies being 
exactly the same as those that were necessary for the purchase of 
a slave; and the free power of a husband to dismiss his wife at 
will, and the general despotic authority which law and custom 
gave him over her, attest in the same way the persistency of bar- 
barism. “The husband,” Aulus Gellius makes Cato say, “has an 
absolute authority over his wife; it is for him to condemn and 
punish her if she has been guilty of any shameful act, such as 
wine-drinking or adultery” (Noctes. x. 23). There are, indeed, 
few better examples of the extreme mobility of our moral ideas than 
the fact that at Rome wine-drinking and adultery were equal 
sins ; for the Romans, like the Milesians and Massilians, forbade 
their women to touch wine, and regarded the violation of the pro- 
hibition as a heinous crime. Pliny has recorded two cases, in one 
of which a woman was deprived of her dowry, in another put to 
death, for drinking wine.* Yet, on the whole, the status of Roman 
women tended constantly to improve, in spite of such occasional 
retrograde steps as the Voconian law, which attempted to set 
limits to the property they could inherit. The Pagan laws of the 





* “Hist. Nat.,” xiv. 14. 
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empire ever went on repealing the disabilities of women, and the 
legislative improvement in their favour continued unabated from 
Constantine to Justinian, and even spread itself to some of the 
early laws of the barbarian nations, Unfortunately, however, 
clerical and ascetic notions brought about a reaction, and undid 
the work of more enlightened centuries, till they finally reduced 
the weaker sex to that low legal and social position which they 
occupied in feudal times, and from which in many countries, our 
own pre-eminently, they are still unemancipated. Wherever the 
canon law became the basis of legislation, the laws of succession 
sacrificed the interests of wives and daughters—though, it must 
be acknowledged that it was the Church legislators who increased 
the proprietary rights of widows, and initiated the maternal 
guardianship of children. With the French Revolution jusier 
ideas again prevailed, and juster Jaws resulted from them, not only 
in France, but in most countries on the Continent. 

But the example most interesting to us, on account not only of 
our political ties, but of our ethnological affinity, of a society be- 
longing to the monogamous class, is that of the Hindus at the time 
when the Institutes of Menu and the works of their other divine 
sages were written. For these works, or their remains, whatever 
their antiquity may be, clearly point to a time in the social develop- 
ment of India, when the old system of purchase was already looked 
upon as wrong, and when the rights of women, notwithstanding 
the survival of many inequalities, had attained at law a degree of 
consideration and justice, which compares in many respects not 
unfavourably with actually existent English law. 

In the Institutes of Menu, traces of the three stages in the cus- 
toms of marriage clearly appear among the kinds of marriage therein 
specified. Of the eight forms of nuptial ceremony, one called the 
Racshasa, which is only lawful for the military class, bears dis- 
tinct marks of marriage by capture, and is in fact nothing else. It 
is defined “as the seizure of a maiden by force from her house, 
while she weeps and calls for assistance, after her kinsmen and 
friends have been slain in battle or wounded, and their houses 
broken open.” Twd forms, the one called Arsha or Rishis, the 
other Asura, are as distinct survivals from the purchase period. 
The first takes place when the father gives his daughter away, 
after having first received from a bridegroom one pair of kine or 
two pairs. The legislator denies that this is a bribe, for he argues 
that if it were, a bribe being equivalent to a sale, and a sale being 
unlawful, the marriage by Arsha would necessarily be unlawful, 
which it is not. Marriage by purchase is explicitly and clearly 
denounced :—* Let no father who knows the law receive a gratuity, 
however small, for giving his daughter in marriage, since the man 
who through avarice takes a gratuity for that purpose is a seller of 

[Vol. CV. No, CCVIII.]}—New Sznizs, Vol. XLIX. No. II. Y 
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his offspring” (c. iii. 51). Even a man of the servile class is 
expressly forbidden to receive a gratuity on such an occasion (c. ix. 
98), and it is for that reason that marriage by Asura is declared to 
beillegal. For that marriage, “ where the bridegroom having given 
as much wealth as he can afford to the father and paternal kins- 
man, and to the damsel herself, takes her voluntarily as his bride,” 
is Asura. 

On the contrary, it is the gift from the husband ¢o the wife at 
marriage which constitutes his title to marital dominion. Such a 
gift cannot be retracted, but becomes the wife’s absolute property. 
And, indeed, her rights of property are remarkably extensive, and 
contrast strangely with medizeval laws in Europe. She may dis- 
pose freely after her husband’s death of all movable gifts received 
from him, though during his life she must guard them frugally or 
commit them to the care of his family. But the Stridhana, as the 
wife’s property is called, may even include lands or houses as well. 
“The property of a woman,” it is written, “is that which her father, 
mother, friend, or brother has given her, what she has received in 
the presence of the nuptial fire on the bridal procession, or what her 
husband agrees to be her perquisite, or what is received from his or 
her kinsmen after the marriage. The absolute exclusive dominion 
over such a gift is perpetually celebrated, and they have power to 
sell or give it away as they please, even though it consists of lands 
and houses.” * Neither her husband, son, father, nor brother can 
alienate her lawful property, and if they rob her but of her carriages 
or clothes, a region of torment will be their portion hereafter. The 
king is charged to punish as thieves kinsmen who appropriate 
the fortunes of women during their lives. Her husband has no 
claim to any part of the Stridhana, and shouid she lend him any in 
disease or debt, or actual distress, he is bound to repay her of his 
own free will.t But more valuable than all the texts respecting 
her property is that which enjoins her husband, and father, and 
brothers always to honour her, reminding them that where females 
are honoured there the deities are pleased, but where they are dis- 
honoured no religious acts can avail as compensation, There was 
humanity also of a high order in the sage who said, “Strike not 
even with a blossom a woman guilty of a hundred faults.” 

But not only had women such extensive rights of property, but 
their rights of inheritance were liberally accorded. The texts 
are most explicit in allotting to a mother an equal share with her 
son in the property of her deceased husband. “ The father being 
dead, the mother shall inherit an equal share with her son.” 





* Catyayana, Dig. v.595. But lands and houses are excluded in Nareda, 
Dig. v. 476. 
x. t Cat. Dig, v. 475. 
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“ After the death of a husband, the mother shall receive a share 
equal’ to that of each of her sons.” It was only the later 
expounders of Hindu law, as, for example, the writer of the 
Dayututwu, who by a forced interpretation of the old texts ex- 
cluded mothers altogether in favour of their sons; and the actual 
law of inheritance in Bengal and most other parts now is, that all 
legitimate sons, even by different mothers, succeed equally, after 
them the grandson or great-grandson, then the widow, if she 
remains unmarried, and last of all, in default of the widow, her 
daughters. For the same commentators who have deprived 
mothers of their original rights, have deprived their daughters as 
well; for the old texts clearly intended that daughters should 
inherit a fourth part of what fell to the sons. ‘A fourth part is 
declared to be the share of unmarried daughters, and three-fourths 
of the sons.” ‘ The daughters should have the fourth part of the 
portion to which the sons are entitled.” “To the unmarried 
daughters let their brothers give portions out of their own 
portions respectively. Let each give a fourth part of his share.” 
By the sophistry that such passages had no reference to inheri- 
tance, but simply to the payment by brothers of their sister’s 
marriage expenses, the latter have fost even those limited claims 
which ancient legislation allowed them in inheritance. But a yet 
worse alteration in the laws of Menu, and one directly opposed to 
the spirit of Hindu law, appears to have crept in within living 
memory. “In the practice of our contemporaries,” says an Indian 
writer, “a daughter is often a source of emolument to the 
Brahman of a less respectable class and to the Kaynooths of high 
caste: these, so far from spending money on the marriage of their 
daughters or sisters, receive frequently considerable sums, and gene- 
rally bestow them in marriage on those who can pay most.” * In 
other words, there is a tendency to revert to marriage by purchase. 

In English law, daughters still, if there are sons, have no part 
in the succession to real estate, and in default of sons they succeed 
equally and together. This distinction maintained by the law in 
the inheriting capacities of the two sexes, is similar in kind to that 
of the old Hindu law as well as to that of most countries, past or 
present, which have not by an effort of reason and will tried to 
remedy the faults of their barbarous antecedents. The distinction 
is not so much an advantage consciously and purposely taken by 
the strong over the weak, as a thoughtless perpetuation of the 
savage division of humanity into women that are weak and men 
that are strong. Such a division, all-important as it is when life 





*See Rammohun Roy’s remarks on modern encroachments on the 
— right of females according to the Hindu law of inheritance, 
856. . 
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is a constant chase or war, continues to regulate the rights of 
persons long after superiority in muscle has ceased to be entitled 
to any special privilege. From their original inferiority for 
hunting or fighting all the subsequent disabilities of women 
descend. For. though it may be true that among some savage 
nations the women join the men in their wars and hunts, as was 
the case with the Scythian and Sarmatian women in the time of 
Plato, and with the German women in the time of Tacitus, it 
may be assumed that they fight neither so much nor so well as 
the men, and from this deficiency in martial prowess arises later 
that general social disregard, which shows itself in the idea that 
men alone can perform religious rites or offer sacrifices to the 
manes of an ancestor. It was on account of their comparative 
inability, chiefly for war, but also for fishing or serving in the 
temples, that the infanticide, once so prevalent in Tahiti, was 
infanticide chiefly of the female sex. It was on account of their 
inability to go to war that, until Mahomet introduced a fairer law, 
Arabian women were totally excluded from their husband’s or 
father’s inheritance. Hence it is that the Hindu laws of inheri- 
tance, based on the idea that only through persons of the male 
sex can the dead derive any spiritual benefit from a due discharge 
of their funeral rites, are not directly unjust, but only a corollary 
of primitive traditions. Sons succeed first because they can 
directly offer the funeral services: daughters only take at all in 
virtue of their capacity to bear sons who may perform the duties 
which they cannot themselves. A son is spoken of as a person’s 
own soul, and the birth of a son as the regeneration of its father. 
The same religious importance of sons has already been shown to 
affect the relative rights of the sexes in China, and the reason 
why in ancient Greece marriage was compulsory at Sparta and 
morally so at Athens, was that ‘there might be a son to perform 
the customary offerings at his father’s grave, and succeed him in 
his ministration to the Deity.* It is “probable that the abdica- 
tion of a Tahitian king in favour of a new-born son, and the 
assumption at birth by the first-born sons in the aristocratic classes 
of the honours and titles of their fathers, belong to the same stock 
of ideas. And it is probable, moreover, that such fancies lay 
originally at the root of our own, or indeed of any, unjust laws 
of inheritance ; and since these fancies themselves are traceable to 
the inferior capacity of women for fighting or sacrificing, all exist- 
ing disabilities appear to resolve themselves into incapacities, which, 
however intelligible among savages, are out of all harmony with 
modern feelings of equity, 

As in China, in default of certain justifying causes, the first 





* 615 Oeg vrnpéras dv0’ abrod mapaddévar.”—Plato, Laws, vi. 773. 
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wife can never be repudiated or sold without her own consent, so 
in Hindu law, a wife can never be superseded by another woman 
against her will except in certain cases. If she drinks spirituous 
liquors, or dislikes her master, or wastes his property, or acts 
immorally, or is mischievous, or incurably diseased, or has been 
barren for seven years—in all these cases, her husband may dis- 
miss her and marry again. But a husband is bound to bear for a 
whole year with a wife who treats him with aversion, nor may he, 
in any case, ever sell her. A wife who, “though afflicted with 
illness, is beloved and virtuous, must never be disgraced, though 
she may be superseded by another wife with her consent.” “Let 
mutual fidelity continue to death: this, in few words, may be 
considered as the supreme law between husband and wife” (c. ix, 
82, 101). 

On the whole, therefore, the legal status of women had attained 
in the ancient laws of India, going back possibly to some fourteen 
centuries before our era, no mean degree in the scale of develop- 
ment. If, at Athens, women might be left, like other property, 
by will, and if in Arabia, before the reforms of Mahomet, a widow 
passed, by right of inheritance, to her husband’s brother, in India 
women were so far from being regarded as mere property, that 
they even had extensive rights of property themselves. This is the 
more remarkable, inasmuch as the old idea of the natural slavery 
of women remained in the unshaken belief of their perpetual de- 
pendence, A woman, we read, is never to wish to separate her- 
self from her father, or her husband, or her sons: as a child, she 
must depend on the first; in her youth, on the second; in her 
widowhood, on her sons, or on her father’s or husband’s relations, 
A woman must never seek independence, Day and night must 
she be held in dependence by her protector. The right of dispos- 
ing of her vests first in her father, then with her grandfather, 
brother, or kinsmen, and lastly, with her mother. Her father, 
under pain of future torments, is bound to betroth her to some 
one of her own class before she attains maturity, and such be- 
trothal is absolutely irrevocable. Not only is it infanticide in him 
to let her grow up to maturity unmarried, but she is thereby 
degraded to the servile class. Yet we catch a glimpse of better 
things in the “ Digest of Catyayana,” where it is said that a woman 
may neither be given nor accepted in marriage against her own 
consent (iv. 144), and in the “Institutes of Menu,” where it 
appears that a woman may choose a husband for herself, should 
her guardians for three years neglect to dispose of her. Since 
the laws on the subject are in conflict, we must suppose they 
refer to a time of transition between old and new customs. But 
the theory.of dependence is carried still further, For “ neither a 
girl, nor a young woman, nor an old woman, may do anything, 
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even in her own dwelling-place, according to her mere pleasure,’ 
She must obsequiously honour the man to whom her father or 
guardian has consigned her, revering him always as a god, how- 
ever unobservant he may be of approved customs, or however 
deficient in good qualities and constancy, living ever in a cheerful 
temper, managing the house well, careful of the furniture, and 
frugal in expense. She may take no part in any religious rite or 
sacrifice, nor even in fasting apart from her lord, and only so far as 
she honours him mayshe hope to be exalted in heaven. Such honour 
above all belongs to him when dead ; for as a widow she may not 
- so much as pronounce the name of another man, but must ema- 
ciate her body by living solely on pure flowers, roots, and fruits; 
and thus she must continue till death, forgiving all injuries, per- 
forming harsh duties, and avoiding all kinds of sensual pleasure. 
A second marriage disgraces a woman even in this life, and in the 
next prevents her rejoining her husband. For the same relation- 
ships exist in the unseen world, and a widow can benefit her hus- 
band’s soul by the performance of religious acts here (c. vi. 147- 
166). It was reported of the Tartars by Rubrugius, who travelled 
among them in the thirteenth century, that they believed their 
women would serve them in another world just as they did in this, 
and that therefore a woman could never remarry, since her first 
husband would claim her when death had reunited them. 

It remains then to see how far, in reference to the rights of 
women, more advanced societies have emancipated themselves 
from a state of customs which the nature of mankind and the 
conditions of their existence first brought about. We may say 
that throughout Europe, where, owing to the influence of Roman 
civilisation and Christian ideas, monogamy has at length become 
firmly established, abundant traces of the polyandrous and poly- 
gamous period of marriage by capture and marriage by purchase 
may still be found. For it is noticeable that whilst, in other rela- 
tions of human life and other departments of human interest, 
wide and rapid divergence from the primal type marks the progress 
of culture, in the relative social position of the sexes, the inferi- 
ority of women long survives, and is but slowly eradicated. 

Let us take for example our own, or the French law of divorce. 
In English law, wives may be divorced by their husbands for simple 
adultery, but husbands by their wives at the lowest for adultery 
coupled with cruelty. In French law, a husband may get a 
separation from his wife for simple adultery, whilst she can only 
get one from him if he keep his concubine in their common house. 
A retrospective glance at history not only explains the inequality, 
but denotes the advance that has been made from the time when 
the right to repudiate a woman belonged to her master as master, 
irrespective of any offence on her part, save that of ceasing to 
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please. Such a right was dominial rather than marital, and be- 
longed to a man not so much as husband but as slave-owner, and 
it still flourishes in Monomotapa, the Isthmus of Darien, about 
Hudson’s Bay, among the savages of South America, and doubt- 
less elsewhere. We have seen how in Chinese or Indian civilisa- 
tion such a right became so far controlled as to be confined to 
certain specific faults, and though talkativeness or drinking were 
held to justify the rupture of the tie, even that is an advance on 
the Jews, among whom absolutely no cause needed to be assigned 
by the husband, and a mere verbal declaration was all that “was 
necessary ; and on the Tartars, who had simply to take the wife 
they were tired of back to her relations, Adultery was originally 
a unilateral offence, only conceivable on the part of the wife, and 
so only entailing punishment upon her. ‘This was in general 
cruelly severe. In ancient Egypt, an adulteress lost her nose ; in 
Germaay, her hair; in Japan she is punished with death ; in Ton- 
quin she is thrown to an elephant. Even Mahomet ordered her 
to be immured alive, though the penalty was subsequently changed 
to stoning. At Athens her dowry passed absolutely to her hus- 
band, who might not only beat her to any extent short of mutila- 
tion or death, but might put her up to auction, and in default of 
finding a purchaser, make her the lowest of his slaves, Among 
the monogamous nations of Christendom, adultery is now raised 
to a bilateral offence, but in how few do we find impressed upon 
the laws that duty of strict reciprocal fidelity which Aristotle, 
Seneca, and Plutarch long ago had the humanity to advocate? A 
really equal law of divorce prevails in Scotland and Italy, but not 
in France or England, 

Other instances English history affords which, illustrative of the 
minds of tiose who helped to frame our laws and usages, are in- 
teresting chiefly for the remarkable similarity which they bear to 
the state of thought concerning women once or still prevalent in 
Eastern countries. When we recall the fact that till the reign 
of William and Mary women were never allowed benefit of clergy, 
how can we but connect it in thought with the Mahometan notion 
that women were destitute of souls, or with the Hindu maxim 
that women have no concern with the texts of the Vedas? When, 
again, we find that an English Parliament passed a law (34 & 35 
Hen. VIII. c. 1) prohibiting women, together with day-labourers, 
artisans, and others of low estate, to read the New Testament 
in English, and when we consider the educational advantages to 
this day monopolised by the stronger sex, are we not reminded 
of the Hindu exclusion of women from the benefits of reading 
and writing, and the general neglect of their education in the 
East? How can we but be struck by the affinity of thought which 
connects our own with lower states of culture, when we learn that, 
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down to the time of the Revolution, women of rank in England 
never appeared in the streets without a mask, or in Scotland with- 
out a veil, and that the women of Thibet, though in the enjoyment 
of unusual liberty, must make themselves as ugly as possible be- 
fore they are seen in the streets, by smearing their faces with a 
coating of varnish, under pain of arrest and punishment. Even 
the English wife-beating, of which so much is now heard, derives 
curious illustration from China and Russia. M. Huc thus speaks 
of China:—“ Dans certaines localités battre sa femme est une close 
tellement & la mode et de bon ton que les maris se garderaient 
bien d’y manquer. Se montrer négligent sur ce point serait com- 
promettre sa dignité d’homme.” * He even tells the story of a 
Chinaman who, fond of his wife as he was, beat her to death, 
being under the impression that his lenient treatment of her sub- 
jected him to ridicule. In Russia, according to Lord Kames, it 
is the custom for the newly-married bride to present her husband 
with a bundle of rods for her future chastisement, and alsc to pull 
off his boots, This ceremony only died out in the fashionable 
world at the beginning of the last century. 

We have dwelt at some length on the historical aspect of the 
position of women in modern societies, because it is a side of the 
question too generally neglected, especially by writers who, like 
the author of “ The Rights of Women,” advocate the extension of 
the suffrage to women on the ground of the unfairness of the 
laws affecting them, made, as they have been, without their con- 
sent. We must always remember that the legal inequalities of 
the sexes are not so much advantages consciously taken by men 
as survivals from savage times and necessities. If, for instance, a 
woman in Scotland has to this day no existence in law, it is a 
relic of the time when wives were slaves, and daughters only 
saleable chattels. And so with laws in any country a‘fecting the 
capacities of women to inherit, to hold property, to make wills, or 
to contract. That inferiorities in these respects are removable 
without female suffrage, the book in question sufficiently demon- 
strates from the examples of France, Austria, Italy, and other 
countries, which have gone far to establish complete legal equality 
between the sexes. And of late years, even in England, some 
alterations have been made in the-laws affecting the property of 
married women, and their power over the destiny of their children, 
In order, however, that the cry for still further alterations in our 
laws may not, when it comes, be drowned, as so often happens, by 
anticipations of a social revolution, the author has, we think, done 
good service in collecting within a reasonable space the laws of 
other countries bearing on these and similar points, 

Take, for instance, our law of guardianship, by which the father 
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alone can dispose by will or deed of the custody and tuition of his 
children, that is, of the management of their property and the 
control of their persons. The mother, who until the year 1873 
had no legal power whatever over her children after they were 
seven, can never appoint a guardian by deed or will, though, in 
default of such appointment by her husband, and on condition 
of remaining unmarried, she becomes guardian herself. The Scotch 
law is very similar. The father has the custody of the children 
during his life, and may remove them where he likes; he can 
recover them from any one who detains them, and after infancy, 
even from their mother. He alone can nominate tutors by his 
will; the mother cannot, even though a widow. She only has 
the custody of the child’s person, if her husband has appointed 
no one else; but in no case does the tutorship—that is, the direc- 
tion of the child’s education and property—devolve upon her, but 
on the next male agnate who is over twenty-five. In Spain, in 
default of appointment by the father, the guardianship passes 
first to the mother, and then to the grandmother; and if the 
father is dead, the mother may herself appoint a guardian by her 
wili, on condition of making her children her heirs, but only a 
guardian appointed by the father can dispense with a judicial con- 
firmation. Women, as such, are excluded from guardianship 
altogether, being classed in this respect with prodigals, bishops, 
monks, and imbeciles; and in Austria also they are excluded, 
with a reservation, as in Spain, in favour of mothers and grand- — 
mothers, in case of default of appointment by the father. But in 
France the law is that the right of guardianship goes first and 
indefeasibly to either survivor of the marriage, and then, in default 
of his or her appointment, to their parents in turn, It is im- 
possible for the father to defeat by his will his wife’s right in this 
respect ; the utmost he can do is to limit her power, by nomi- 
nating, by his last will or a declaration before a magistrate, an 
adviser whom she must consult. As legal guardian, a widow has 
full control over her children’s education ; she alone can oppose 
or consent to their marriage; she has the usufruct of their pro- 
perty, and can appoint them a guardian by her will. Similarly, 
the Code published for the State of New York in 1866 has so 
far departed from the traditions of the common law, that, though 
the father remains the legitimate guardian of his children, and 
entitled to their custody, service, and earnings, yet he cannot 
transfer the guardianship to any person other than the mother, 
without her written consent, and if he is dead, or unable or un- 
willing to act, the right devolves unconditionally upon her. 

In respect, again, of the property of married women, and their 
power to affect it by will or contract, it appears that Continental laws 
are in advance of our own. The English law, as is well known, 
deprives a married woman of any property in real estate, or of any 
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power to dispose of it by deed or will as against her husband, 
unless it has been expressly vested in trustees, or given to her for 
her separate use. At law (though since the Property Act of 1870 
she is entitled to the rents and profits of all freehold or copyhold 
estate which has accrued to her as heiress or coheiress of an in- 
testate), her husband is entitled to the rents and profits of any other 
realty she may have, nor can she convey it without his concur- 
rence. As to personalty, “till 1870, England was the only country 
in which a wife had no rights to personal property, in which she 
could neither bequeath it by will, nor dispose of it by gift, and in 
which it was at the mercy of her husband and subject to his 
debts” (p. 74). In equity, it is true, a married woman might 
have had, as she still has, a separate use of personal as of real 
property, either by a trust creative of such a use, or by a power 
of appointment; but we have to remember that the majority of 
marriages are not settled in Lincoln’s Inn ; and what we need is 
some law extending the principle of the Married Women’s Pro- 
perty Act, which shall secure to a wife, by the mere fact of mar- 
riage, and quite independently of the costly help of the conveyancer, 
property which shall be hers in the fullest sense of the term. 
Thus in France, if no express stipulations are made, the marriage 
is said to take place under the régime de communauté—that is, 
all movable property held at, or acquired in any way, by either 
party after marriage, is thrown into a common fund—over which, 
indeed, the husband has the fullest powers of administration, but 
in which the wife’s interest is amply protected. Immovable pro- 
perty—z.e., land, &c,—held by either party before marriage, or sub- 
sequently acquired by gift, or succession, or exchange, does not fall 
into the community, but remains the private property of either 
owner. So in Austria, in default of any special marriage contract, 
each spouse retains his and her separate property ; nor has either 
of them any claim to anything gained, or in any way received, by 
the other during the marriage. Such property a wife can dispose of 
by will, or sue, or be sued, or contract in respect of it, free from all 
marital control—the husband being unable either to alienate any 
of his wife’s property in her name, or to lend, or mortgage, or 
otherwise deal with it, witlrout her special mandate. The same is 
the law in Italy, where, unless the marriage is declared to take 
place under the dotal or communal régime, all the wife’s property 
remains paraphernalia, And in using this word we must not be 
misled by its English meaning. In English law, paraphernalia 
are a wife’s apparel and ornaments, and gifts of jewellery from 
her husband, &c. ; but even these a husband may employ for his 
debts, and they only differ from other personal property in that 
he may not leave them by his will away from his wife. She is 
as unable to bestow or bequeath them as anything else. But in 
Continental countries the word “paraphernalia” retains its original 
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meaning of “ whatever is not assigned as dowry,” and this, which 
may consist of any property whatever, whether corporeal or 
incorporeal, movable or immovable, is reserved solely for the 
wife’s own management and enjoyment, and is incapable of aliena- 
tion or control by her husband. The Italian law, for the very 
reason that it regards paraphernalian of more advantage to a wife 
than dotal property, seizes every opportunity of construing doubts 
in her favour, and wherever the terms creative of the dowry ad- 
mit of the least doubt, such doubt is destructive of the dowry. 
The Civil Code of Italy was published in 1866, the same year as 
the Code for New York, and it is remarkable, as evincing the ten- 
dency of modern law, that in the latter code it is enacted, that 
beyond the claims of mutual support, neither husband nor wife 
shall have any interest whatever in the property of the other; 
hence that either may enter into any engagement or transaction 
with the other, or with a stranger, with respect to their separate 
property, just as they might do if they continued unmarried. In 
the other States, also, there appears a tendency to substitute the 
principles of the civil for those of the common law they inherited 
from us. Thus in Wisconsin all real or personal property held 
by a woman before, or acquired after, her marriage, remains her 
separate property ; and in most States wives have been enabled 
to hold property, and to contract and sue in their own names, 
just as if they had continued unmarried. 

In France a woman can make a will without the authorisation 
of her husband—*“ Une femme peut tester sans l’autorisation de 
son mari.” In Austria, though women are classed with minors, 
infidels, and idiots, in their inability to be witnesses to wills, and 
in Spain, with thieves or murderers, in the same incapacity, in 
both countries they can make wills independently of their hus- 
bands. There is not a word in the Austrian Code about the 
necessity of marital consent for wives in affairs touching their 
own property ; and in Italy, though marital authorisation is still 
necessary for a woman to act as surety, or to execute a will, or to 
dispose in any way of immovable property, she is able, quite 
independently of her husband, either to make or revoke a will, to 
acquire, by gift or purchase, movable or immovable property, or 
to dispose similarly of movable property, and to do other minor 
acts of administration.* But in England it still remains the law, 
that, except at equity, or with respect to such property as the 





* It is probably true that the greater control exercised by women over 
their property in countries where the Church largely influenced legislation, 
is due to the fact that the freer a Catholic woman was in respect to her 
property as against her husband, the better was the pecuniary prospect 
of the Church. Yet equity in law must be thankfully accepted, however 
impure the source it flows from ; and in the rapid decline of ecclesiastical 
influence, we may hope that the justice of the law may long survive the 
Church which impressed it as a habit on the popular mind. 
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Married Women’s Property Act clothed with the attributes of 
equity, a married woman cannot make a will except with her 
husband’s consent; and should he so far waive his right to her 
personalty as to grant such consent, he may revoke it any time 
during her life, and even after her death, before the will has been 
proved. It is to be regretted that our legal commentators so 
seldom study transmarine law. 

It is still possible in England for a man to leave all his pro- 
perty, and so much also of his wife’s as does not fall within the 
scant provision of the Property Act of 1870, away from her and 
her children, so as to leave them absolute paupers. It may be 
said that such a case is improbable, but it should be impossible. 
Laws are made to meet exceptional cases, and it is trusting too 
much in the virtue of men to stake the future of their wives and 
children on the chance of a husband’s intestacy. In most countries 
it is impossible for a husband to leave all his property away from 
his wife: she is generally entitled to what is called a legitimate 
share, that is, a share of which she cannot be defeated. In Scot- 
land, a husband cannot deprive his widow of her jus relicte, nor 
his children of their legitima ; a wife is absolutely entitled to one- 
half of the movable property included in the marriage com- 
munity, and her children to the other half, whilst in default of 
children, the wife has one-third. In Denmark, the survivor of 
the marriage, after payment of debts, is entitled to one-half of all 
the property held in community, whether consisting of movables 
or immovables, the other half going to the children. And where- 
ever the marriage is by dowry, the interest of the widow is <pso 
facto protected, the very principle of the dowry being that it isa 
provision for the wife at the dissolution of the marriage, secure 
from the fraud or negligence of her husband. 

We have now alluded to the more interesting points of com- 
parison suggested by the “ Rights of Women” between English 
and foreign laws, affecting the status of women. 

The reader who takes further interest in the subject must be re- 
ferred to the book itself. He will there find that the changes in 
our laws which the author suggests are not only advocated as 
theoretically equitable, but as strictly practical or realisable ideals, 
that is, ideals which have precedents not only in the latest Codes 
of modern Europe, but in the American States, whither the Eng- 
lish common law was imported at the same time with the English 
language. These changes are ten in number, and we shall conclude 
by quoting them from the book itself :— 


1. “That marriage shall have no effect on the real and personal 
property of the contracting parties, 

2. “That both husband and wife shall have, after marriage, the same 
rights over their property, real or personal, actual or contingent, which 
they had when unmarried ; and, independently each of the other’s con- 
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trol, shall have full power to bequeath, give, or otherwise dispose 
of it. 

3. “That a husband shall have no power over his wife’s property 
except with her consent, nor shall his authority be required by her for 
the valid exercise of her proprietary rights. 

4, “That dower and curtesy shall be both abolished. 

5. “That neither husband nor wife shall be allowed to bequeath the 
whole of his or her property away from the children and the survivor 
of the marriage ; but a legitimate portion shall be reserved to them. 

6. “ That neither shall be liable for the debts, crimes, or torts of the 
other. 

7. “That a mother shall have the same right of appointing guardians 
to her children by deed or will as the father alone has had hitherto. 

8. ‘‘ That infidelity to the marriage oath shall expose either spouse 
equally to a plea for divorce at the suit of the other. 

9. “That in intestate succession to real, no less than to personal, 
property, daughters shall take equally with sons, and the maternal 
equally with the paternal line. 

10. “ That fathers and mothers shall have equal rights of succession 
to the property of their own children who die intestate.” 





Art. Il].—Scorrish UNIVERSITIES. 


HE eve of a promised Commission on Education in Scotland 
seems no unfitting time for considering the defects and 
requirements of our Northern Universities. ‘The great majority 
of educated Englishmen know, it is to be feared, practically 
nothing of these institutions. ‘They possess some ideas as to the 
cheapness of Scotch Universities; they believe, perhaps, that 
Scotch students, like Sydney Smith and his friends, “ tenuz musam 
meditantur avena”—cultivate literature on a little oatmeal ; but 
they are ignorant of everything connected with the internal 
economy and general arrangements of the homes of learning in 
the North. Occasionally, it is true, they learn that a Huxley, 
a Stanley, or a Stuart Mill has been elected to the office of Lord 
Rector in some one of these Universities, and delivers an address 
in recognition of the honour done him; but they know little 
of the functions or position of the Rector so elected. This 
ignorance on the part of Englishmen is, it must be added, 
quite matched by the Scotchman’s indifference to everything 
connected with the organisation of English Universities. Yet 
the Universities of the one nation present an instructive lesson 
to the other. If in the English seats of learning the tutor has 
gradually assumed the functions of the professor, the professors 
In Scotland have as surely stepped into the places of the tutorial 
regents. How to co-ordinate these two—the professor and the 
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tutor—is the question calling for solution at the hands of educa- 
tional reformers both in England and in Scotland; and the 
subject, therefore, of Scotch Universities is not a merely provin- 
cial and local problem, but one of truly national interest and 
general significance. 

The welfare of our Scottish Colleges is, in fact, in some ways 
amore important matter than the condition of our two great 
English Universities. It is, after all, only a comparatively small 
section of the community which is affected by the mechanism 
of Oxford and Cambridge, and even if we grant that this section 
comprises the most important and most influential members of 
the nation, still it is at the same time to be remembered that 
our Scottish homes of learning affect not any one class but all 
classes in the North. : 

These Universities, it may be useful to premise, are four in 
number. It was in St Andrews that the earliest of them was 
founded. The seat of a bishopric, the city of the patron saint, 
and the centre of many a monkish legend, St Andrews in the 
fifteenth century was the real metropolis of Scotland. Its 
cathedral foundation had probably always included a training 
college for the younger inmates. But it was not till 1411 that 
Bishop Henry Wardlaw stereotyped its educational agencies in 
the erection of a studium generale, or University, and furnished 
for the Scotch students, who had before then repaired either to 
the college which John Baliol had founded at Oxford, or that 
which the Bishop of Moray had established at Paris, the means of 
education in their native land. Wardlaw’s original foundation 
received numerous additions at the hands of his successors in 
the see. In 1450 Bishop James Kennedy founded the magni- 
ficent establishment of St Salvator’s College; in 1512 followed 
the College of St Leonard ; and in 1554 arose, as the combined 
work of Cardinal Beaton and Archbishop Hamilton, the New 
College, or College of St Mary; so that thereafter St Andrews 
consisted of three co-ordinate and independent Colleges—a fact 
perhaps not quite in unison with the oft-repeated statement of the 
Oxford Calendar—“ Colleges are an institution peculiar to this 
country.” 

The other Universities in Scotland present little of that 
development through Colleges which is so characteristic of St 
Andrews. The Protestant Reformation checked entirely the 
successive addition of independent seminaries to the existing 
institutions. The University of Glasgow, founded by Bishop 
Turnbull in 1450, never possessed any College beyond the 
original “pedagogy” of the High Street; though this, it is 
evident, was primarily the property of the Faculty of Arts only, 
just as at Paris the College of the Sorbonne became practically 
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the property of the Faculty of Theology. Nor did the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, the foundation of Bishop Elphinstone in 
1494, ever possess more than one College. This was that 
King’s College which Bishop Elphinstone erected in his own 
University in 1505, expecting no doubt that the work he had 
begun would be continued by his successors, and that King’s 
would be only one amongst a number of other Colleges within 
the University. But at the Reformation the distinction between 
a College and a University became obscured. The confusion 
produced odd results in connection with the College which Earl 
Marischal founded at Aberdeen in 1593. The Marischal 
College became gradually transformed into a University, con- 
ferring degrees not only in Arts, but in Theology, Law, and 
Medicine ; and for two centuries Aberdeen presented the strange 
but not unparalleled spectacle of two Universities within the 
confines of one city. Such a collision was avoided in the 
youngest of the Scottish Universities, that of Edinburgh, 
founded in 1582 under royal charter granted by James the 
Sixth. In this case there was no old foundation to oppose the 
new ; for Edinburgh had had no ecclesiastical position ; and the 
new seminary arose as the result of industrial and municipal 
rather than of ecclesiastical enthusiasm, with baillies and town 
councillors in place of bishops and canons as its patrons and 
curators. The possibility of additional foundations was in this 
case never contemplated, and from the first the College and 
the University were identified. 

These are the only four existing Universities in Scotland. 
Besides them, however, we should note the foundation of a 
University and College which existed for a few years at Fraser- 
burgh; the intention of Bishop Reid to found a College (or 
University ?) at Kirkwall in the Orkneys; and the wish ex- 
pressed by the Commissioners of 1826 to employ the Crichton 
Bequest in the foundation of a University at Dumfries. 

The Universities of Scotland offer thus at first sight little 
resemblance to their English sisters. It was in fact Paris, 
Bologna, and Louvain, rather than Oxford or Cambridge, that 
measured the privileges, and in some cases shaped the constitu- 
tion, of the Northern foundations. ‘The division into “nations,” 
the mode of election and extent of jurisdiction of the Rector, 
the importance of the Faculties and the position of their 
Deans, remind us of Continental rather than of English Uni- 
versities. And yet the same questions which have perplexed 
the English Universities have appeared also in Scotland; and 
from the greater simplicity of the circumstances have received 
an earlier solution than has yet been found for them in 
England. The work of teaching was divided in the Scottish 
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Universities long before it had been thought of at Oxford or 
Cambridge. As early as 1579, George Buchanan had suggested 
that the three Colleges of St Andrews should be assigned to 
separate spheres of learning; and in 1747 the question was 
finally solved by combining the two Colleges of St Salvator 
and St Leonard into one “United College” for the study of 
“Arts” (or Litere Humaniores), and devoting the College of 
St Mary to the exclusive study of Theology and Oriental 
Languages. Whereas, again, down to the present day, the 
college tutor at Oxford and Cambridge is theoretically instructor 
in all subjects, however heterogeneous and dissimilar. .Andrew 
Melville, as early as 1575, broke down the custom that one and 
the same regent should continue to read with a class of pupils 
through the whole of their University curriculum, and assigned 
distinct spheres of work to the several tutorial regents. The 
institution of a “curriculum ” of study, the provision for a rational 
study of theology, the partial subordination of the examinations 
to the teaching, might be mentioned as results which have 
been effected more or less in Scotland, and are still waiting to 
be faced in England. At the time, again, when England was 
still groaning under the miseries of religious tests, the Scottish 
Universities, by strenuous and repeated efforts, in the midst of 
a religious outcry, succeeded in exempting their professors from 
the unwholesome trammels of a sectarian creed. Any solution, 
therefore, which may be suggested for the difficulties of Scotch 
Universities, should interest Englishmen as a possible contri- 
bution to the simplification of the questions which still demand 
reform in their own Universities. 

The Scottish Universities, it cannot be denied, no longer 
occupy the rank they held before the Reformation. They were 
then Cosmopolitan Institutions—of which the masters were free 
of all European Universities, as much as if they had graduated 
at Oxford or Paris. The system of Freemasonry which then 
bound Universities together has unfortunately vanished, and 
been replaced by the intercommunication offered in literary 
journals and institutes. The Protestant Reformation destroyed 
that great religious unity which in the fifteenth century made 
the whole world kin; and it was not at first too favourable to 
human learning. In Scotland, in particular, the spirit of the 
religious revolution did little to foster higher education. The 
mental attitude of the Reformers is not exaggerated in the 
saying —“ Downe doctrine and upp Chryste.” The “ purga- 
tions ” which the new faith applied to the different universities, 
however necessary at the moment and advantageous in the 
future, led naturally to an unsettled state which materially ob- 
structed all the higher culture. Great as were undoubtedly 
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the services of Knox and his coadjutors to the cause of educa- 
tion amongst Scotsmen, it was the general average education 
of the many, not the erudition of the few, that they chiefly 
attempted to effect. The result, therefore, of the Reformation 
in Scotland, as in other countries, was to disseminate instruction 
and to narrow learning ; education grew more common, but 
became more commonplace. The era of the Protestant Refor- 
mation in Scotland is the date of the decay in Scotch scholar- 
ship. Pioneered and guided though the Reformation was by the 
foremost thinkers and most distinguished scholars of the country, 
it yet tended in its results to a depreciation of learning as such, 
from which Scotland has not to this day recovered. 

The present state of the Scotch Universities still bears witness 
to the influence of the religious struggles of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. They retain many of the defects and 
few of the virtues of the original foundations. The tutorial 
regent reading with a class has been exchanged for the formal 
professor lecturing to an audience. The domestic life of the 
early institutions has been abolished, and the students, scattered 
in private lodgings, see little or nothing of each other. No 
test is applied at entrance to ensure the presence of the most 
elementary qualifications in the matriculated students ; and the 
professor must either teach the very rudiments of knowledge, or 
sacrifice the backward to the more advanced among his pupils. 
The large numbers attending the various classes render, at two 
at least of the Universities, any communication between teacher 
and taught practically an impossibility. The want of any rival 
teachers to stimulate the professor to his work has been known 
to lead sometimes to an indifference and indolence which is most 
deleterious to the University. While the examinations are subor- 
dinated to the teaching, the teacher really at the same time fixes the 
standardof the degree examination,and prepares the candidates to 
pass it. Degrees in every faculty except Medicine carry with them 
little or no significance throughout the country, and the student 
fails to see the use of troubling himself to obtain a distinction which, 
when acquired, will raise him little or no way above his brethren 
who are without it. Deprived of social intercourse with his 
fellows, influenced little personally by the learning or the talents 
of his teacher, limited, in case he proceeds to a degree, to the 
professor's lectures, which will be the chief subject of exami- 
nation, or, in case he dispenses with this useless luxury, left 
without any opportunity of digesting once in the course of 
his career the knowledge he may have acquired, the average 
Scotch student may, and sometimes does, leave the University 
little altered from the state in which he entered it—a man with 
little learning, less culture, no true education. 

(Vol. CV. No. CCVIII.}—New Series, Vol. XLIX. No. IT. Zz 
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This is no exaggerated picture. The professors in the 
Scotch Universities are known to be almost invariably men of 
decided eminence within the subject which they teach ; many 
of their students are known to possess as undergraduates an 
amount of learning and ability which it would be difficult to 
’ parallel at Oxford and Cambridge, while the ignorance of their 
inferior members could easily be equalled at these English 
seminaries ; their debating societies are famed for flights of 
eloquence and reasoning which would put the discussions of the 
Oxford “ Union” to the blush ; but on the average, the Scottish 
system and the Scottish student rise no way above our descrip- 
tion. 

How far can this state of things be remedied? The reforms 
which the last fifty years have witnessed in the education and 
organisation of Scotch Universities show that the work of 
improvement is by no means hopeless. No one who contrasts 
the state of these institutions as displayed in the Commissioners’ 
Report of 1831 with the industry and vigour which they now 
present, can doubt the hopes of progress and perfection which 
we entertain in reference to them. Various movements, which 
they have themselves within the last few years introduced, 
point to a genuine desire upon their own part to utilise their 
opportunities as far as possible. But the evils still inherent in 
them are deeply seated, and no real improvement can be looked 
for unless some vital changes are effected in the materials, 
means, and objects of their teaching. ‘Towards such changes we 
now make the following suggestions. 

I. An entrance examination must be instituted, and no student 
admitted to the University unless he shall have proved himself 
possessed of sufficient knowledge to profit by the professorial 
teaching. The,want of a matriculation examination of this nature 
is so patent and so generally recognised as to require perhaps no 
exposition at our hands. ‘The introduction of such a test would 
be a return in all probability to the original conditions of ma- 
triculation. The statutes of St Leonard’s College direct that the 
‘student is to be admitted “after a strict examination in gram- 
mar.’* As things now stand, the Professor of Latin has to give 
instruction in the merest elements of Latin composition, and the 
Professor of Greek actually begins the classes of the first year's 
students with the rudiments of Greek grammar. “There is no 
degree of unpreparedness,” said Principal Shairp in 1853, “ which 
is not welcomed into the Greek, Latin, and Philosophical classes;” 
and no Scotch professor can, we believe, dispute the general truth 
of the assertion. 





* “Postquam principalis una cum sub-priore et tertio priore ipsum in 
grammatica diligenter examinaverit.” 
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This, it appears, is no new feature in Scotch Universities. 
When Andrew Melville came to College in 1559, he surprised 
the different regents by reading Aristotle, not, as they did, in 
mere Latin versions, but in the Greek original. “Our regent,” 
says James Melville, “begoud and teatched us the A B C of the 
Greek, and the simple declintiones, but went no farder.” So little, 
indeed, was Greek known to the ordinary students at this time 
in Scotland, that Andrew Melville, when he came to Glasgow, 
began his course by teaching his students the outlines of Greek 
grammar; and his nephew James takes credit to himself as the 
first regent in Scotland who read the works of Aristotle with his 
pupils in the Greek original. Melville, it is true, went far beyond 
the elements of grammar, as we learn from the programme of 
his teaching, which his nephew gives us ; but however extensive 
the course there mapped out, everything goes to show that the 
actual ordinary instruction was of a sufficiently elementary de- 
scription. The students were all evidently young—Buchanan 
speaks of them always as the “bairns” *—and the training of the 
Scotch Universities was to most Scotchmen of that age only the 
preparation for a foreign education. The regent then, as the 
professor now, had to do much of the work that would have 
naturally devolved upon the schoolmaster. Not only so, but 
the University teachers came to find it pecuniarily advantageous 
to undertake such duties. As early as 1649 we find Mr P. 
Robertson, master of the Grammar School at St Andrews, groaning 
under “the heavy pressure of palpable wrong received by that 
school of Humanity erected by Scotstarvet in St Leonard’s 
College,” and supplicating the University Commission to “take 
into serious consideration whether it be ex cequo et bono that a 
school of so high profession as humanity (as they term it) should 
bow so low as to profess and teach, contrairie to promise at the 
first institution thereof, not only all the parts of grammar, but 
also the very first rudiments and elements.”+ Mr Robertson 
gained the day, and the Professor of Humanity was expressly 
forbidden to teach the rudiments of grammar. But in 1695 the 
professors at St Andrews “humbly supplicate that all teaching 
of Greek in Grammar Schools may be strictly prohibited ; because 
there are a number of silly men who, having hardly a smatter of 
Greek themselves, do take upon them to teach others, to the great 
disadvantage of many good spirits.” It is needless to say that 
the request does not seem to have been granted; but the mere 
fact of its being made shows how elementary must have been the 
character of the instruction given. 





* This, of course, only means boys, the term by which the students at 
Oxford and Cambridge were then also known. 
+ Lyons’ “ History of St Andrews,” vol. ii, p. 237. 
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It is, therefore, no new fact tliat, as Stuart Mill has said, “ every 
Scottish University is not an University only, but a High School 
to supply the deficiency of other schools.” But what was natural 
and necessary in the sixteenth or even in the seventeenth century, 
no longer fits the circumstances of the nineteenth century. This 
elementary instruction should not be forced upon the professorial 
teacher. ‘The professors have quite enough to do without occu- 
pying themselves with the inculcation of the rudiments. It is true, 
indeed, that the elementary work of the Scotch professor is, as 
Professor Ramsay has maintained, quite matched by the school- 
work through which the Oxford tutor sometimes submits to 
drag a backward pupil for Responsions ; and it is to be added, 
that the better-grounded student can at once avail himself of a 
preliminary examination, and in case of passing this, enter at 
once into the senior classes. But it is not the highest principle 
of conduct to be no worse than one’s neighbours; while the test- 
ing examination should be applied to all the students, and made 
not merely the passport to the higher classes, but the condition 
of all matriculation. The school, and not the University, is the 
place for those who still require instruction in the rudiments 
of grammar. “ Professorial prelections are no substitute for 
scholastic discipline.” * As none who do not possess at least 
the rudiments of a literary education can profit by the literary 
and philosophical teaching of an University, so none’ should 
be admitted to it. The Scottish Universities, in short, should 
have an examination corresponding to Responsions and the 
Previous: not, as Oxford and Cambridge so absurdly do, after 
the student is admitted into the University, but before matricula- 
tion. These entrance examinations might either be held at 
certain “centres” throughout the country; or, imitating the 
action of the English Universities, their Scottish sisters might 
institute a Board for the examination of schools as such, and 
accept their certificates as the qualification for matriculation. 
The test would then be practically the same as the German 
Abiturienten-Lxamen, or “ Leaving examination.” 

The main objection urged against the institution of such an 
entrance examination is, that it would close the University to 
those middle-aged and elderly men who betake themselves to 
the University at a time of life when their attendance at school 
becomes absurd and impossible. ‘Is it,” Professor Kelland has 
asked, “consistent with the principles of British’ institutions to 
deny further advance to the half-educated man who thirsts for 
knowledge, simply because his poverty and his position have 
occupied his hard hands in a struggle for existence during the 





* Hamilton’s “ Discussions,” p, 354. 
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days of his boyhood?” What is or is not ‘‘ consistent with the 
principles of British institutions” we cannot undertake to say : 
these ‘“ principles” mean different things in different mouths. 
But, we should suggest, the cases which Professor’ Kelland’s 
objections rest upon are few in number, and those very men, 
eager to derive as much advantage as they could from their 
University career, would undoubtedly take steps to secure the 
elements of higher education before they placed themselves 
under the Professor's care. Besides, were the standard we suggest 
adopted, the University towns would soon create private tutors 
exactly fitted for the backward students. Professor Ramsay tells 
us that, in connection with his own class (that of Latin), “ there 
are at this moment no less than four tutorial classes, two inside 
the University and two outside of tt, instituted for the express 
purpose of bringing up backward students to the level of the rest 
of the class.”* ‘l’o ask further, as some have asked, Why should 
the Greek professor (with whom, as matters stand, the want of 
such a test is most strongly felt) not teach the elements of Greek, 
just as the Hebrew professor gives instruction in the elements 
of Hebrew ? is to uphold unconditionally that whatever is, is right. 
The Hebrew professor teaches Hebrew grammar because there is 
no one outside the College to teach it; and there is no one out- 
side the College to teach it because the University does not even 
expect, as it does in the case of Greek, that the student will know 
the alphabet of the language. Hence, though their condition is 
perhaps worse still in England, owing to the low state of Hebrew 
and Oriental languages in Scotland, the student dragged slowly 
through a chapter of Genesis soon forgets the little knowledge 
he acquired, No arrangements that may be laid down can be 
perpetual. We ask at present that the candidates for admission 
into the Scottish Universities shall show themselves to possess an 
elementary acquaintance with what is at present recognised as 
higher learning. A century hence the candidate for matriculation 
may be required to possess the elements of Assyrian, or to read a 
cuneiform inscription. 

The introduction of such an entrance examination involves, 
however, another measure. The youth who aspires to a Univer- 
sity examination must be provided with easy access to some 
institution where he can receive the training he requires. ‘To 
meet this want, Scotland must be provided with a system of 
secondary schools. In this respect, she is at present deficient 
in the extreme. The seminaries which profess to teach much 
beyond the simplest elements of education are comparatively few 
in number. The Parish Schools, it must be admitted, have done 





* Spectator for December 25, 1875, 
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much in this direction. The parish schoolmaster has taken 
pride in preparing any one amongst his boys who promised to 
become in course of time a “student.” But such preparation was 
at the best irregular and incomplete, and recent legislation has 
tended to repress it altogether. What is required in Scotland is 
a number of good schools for secondary education—one such, 
we should suggest, in every town above five or six thousand 
inhabitants. ‘The whole country,” to adopt the language of 
Professor Blackie, “must do for itself what Edinburgh has 
already done in the matter of the High School and the Edin- 
burgh Academy.” . 

But, it may be asked, how is the endowment for such schools 
to be obtained? The question is one of those more easily 
asked than answered. Private liberality, it may be conceded, 
might do much towards the carrying out of such a plan. The 
public spirit which led Erskine of Dun in the sixteenth century 
to endow a school for teaching Greek at Montrose* might also 
lead some country gentlemen or city millionaires in our days to 
raise secondary schools over the length and breadth of Scotland. 
The country which in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
founded a system of Universities, might surely in the nineteenth 
century establish an order of higher schools. Many an’ endow- 
ment shows that there is no want of the actual means for such 
an end. The Baird Bequest, had it been applied to such an 
object, might have proved an invaluable boon, instead of a 
vexatious obstruction, to Scottish culture. 

Private liberality, if rightly organised and guided, might be 
in itself sufficient to effect our end. But in addition, many 
ecclesiastical and charitable endowments, it has been suggested, 
might be applied to such a purpose. No one who is acquainted 
with the state of many country parishes in Scotland will dispute 
the reasonableness of the first of these suggestions, and we cannot 
better show the grounds for the proposal than by an extract 
from a speech in Parliament by Mr Edward Baxter on 6th 
July 1874 :— 

“In many parishes throughout Scotland, and in whole dis- 
tricts—nay, in entire counties in the Highlands, there are no 
adherents of the Established Church at all. They went out 
en masse with the Free Church, and hardly a single man has 
come back again. <A well-known gentleman went with two 
other distinguished men over some of these parishes, and this is 
his testimony—‘ We recently visited in succession no less than 
forty parishes in the district north of the Caledonian Canal, and 
in not one of the Established churches did I find more than 





* M‘Crie’s “ Life of Knox,” vol. i. p. 6. 
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thirty persons of both sexes and of all ages, including tourists, 
attending public worship on Sunday, and in the majority of 
cases the audience did not exceed half a dozen! In another 
parish the incumbent has usually seven hearers, and his neigh- 
bour, the minister of a parish church, is even worse off, for he 
has to preach to his own family, his precentor and _beadle. 
Then again, let me refer to the Island of Lewis. ‘The population 
of the Presbytery is 23,439, and of these, according to the 
statistics of the Free Assembly, 22,979 belong to the Free 
Church, leaving 460 men, women, and children to be divided 
among the Established and all other Churches.’ ” 

Does it appear a rash proposal that the endowments 'of these 
churches, with their six or twelve parishioners, should be applied 
to the support of secondary education? We are, of course, 
not ignorant of the arguments which might be used in favour 
of such country churches. ‘The Church, it will be said, is in 
itself an instrument of education, the only instrument, perhaps, 
which bears upon a rustic population, while the parish clergy- 
man is the very source of civilisation for the district. ‘There 
isa grain of truth in the remark. But even if the argument 
were to be allowed, its application would be confined to those 
parishes in which the Church established is the only focus of 
religious life. It is powerless to defend those cases in which the 
Establishment is practically deserted for the neighbouring Free 
Church, and the parish church survives as a mere ecclesiastical 
appendage to support a well-paid sinecure. Let the endow- 
ments of such empty buildings be devoted to the needs of 
higher education, and the advantages thereby secured will 
far outbalance any benefits arising from the present state of 
matters.* 





* The application of the “hospital” endowments, which has been ad- 
vocated by Mr Grant Duff and Mr Craig Sellar, offers in some ways 
a readier solution of the difficulty. These hospitals are “charitable 
institutions in which a certain number of boys and girls are fed and 
clothed and housed, as well as educated, from the ages of seven to 
fifteen ;” and Mr Sellar discloses the somewhat striking fact that the 
“annual revenue of Donaldson’s Hospital (alone) is over £10,000 a year” 
(“The Higher Education of Scotland,” p. 17). It is an undoubted fact 
that these charities have done little in proportion to their funds; and no 
one could rejoice more than ourselves to see them used as Mr Sellar has 
suggested. But we imagine that there would be greater difficulty in 
appropriating to secondary education the endowments of large corpora- 
tions, which, however imperfectly they may have carried out their 
founders’ wishes, can still point to the actual work which they are doing, 
than to suppress some useless rural Churches which can give no raison 
@étre for their continuance. This latter proposal has been discussed in at 
least one Scotch Presbytery, and will, we believe, commend itself to a 
large section of the country. 
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This plan may be described as anti-religious, but it is 
assuredly in no hostility towards religion that we bring it for- 
ward. John Knox, we venture to believe, would, were he living 
now, approve of such a scheme. It was the old unnecessary 
ecclesiastical endowments which he and his party applied to 
purposes of education. This has never been denied, and was 
insisted on most strongly in a pamphlet which appeared in 
1853 in favour of the continuance of religious tests within the 
Scottish Universities. ‘To the honour,” says the writer (with 
reference to Knox and his colleagues), “of those great men who 
framed and promoted this educational plan, let it be again told 
that they desired that the whole expenses of the schools and 
Universities should be drawn from the ecclesiastical property.” * 
The ‘ Book of Discipline,” indeed, expressly contemplated the 
establishment throughout Scotland of higher schools such as 
we have described. ‘‘ And farther,” says this comprehensive 
directory, after making its well-known provisions for Parish 
Schools, “we think it expedient that in everie notable toun 
there be erected a Colledge, in which the Artis, at least Logick 
and Rhetorick, togidder with the tongues, be read be sufficient 
maisteris, for whome honest stipendis must be appointed.” 

The “ Book of Discipline,” had its regulations been carried out, 
might have solved the problem of education in Scotland. The 
Reformers evidently meditated an educational trinity, each 
member of which was to be in essential connection with the 
other. “'The Parish Schools” were to pass on the pupil to the 
“Colledges,” and these in turn to the “ Universities ;” just as in 
Germany the boy passes from the Volksschulen through the 
Gymnasien to the Universitat. 

It is not yet too late to attempt what the Reformers were - 
unable to effect. But the Universities themselves must begin 
the movement. It is they who are to blame for the scarcity of 
higher schools in Scotland. ‘To assert, as Professor Ramsay 
does, that the principal evil under which the Universities labour 
is ‘‘ the extremely defective character of secondary education in 
Scotland,” is to reverse entirely the relation of cause and effect. 
The “extremely defective character of secondary education in 
Scotland ” is simply the result of the all-embracing arms which 
the Scottish Universities stretch out. If the Universities will but 
institute an entrance examination, an order of High Schools will 
before long arise to meet their requirements. It lies with them 
whether liberal education in Scotland is to rise above merely 
elementary instruction, or to continue at its present level. 
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II. The institution of an entrance examination would, we 
think, immediately raise the teaching of the Scotch Universities. 
The professors would be stimulated to pursue the higher 
learning when they were provided with a class of pupils able to 
appreciate their labours. But some further measures might 
accelerate this end. 

In addition to the ordinary professors, as they exist at present, 
there should be (a) a body of lecturers, elected for a certain 
number of years, out of graduates in general, and required to 
deliver annually a short course of lectures connected with the 
usual studies of the Universities; (6) a system of assistant- 
professors, varying in number according to the character of the 
chair in which they act, to undertake along with the ordinary 
professor the tutorial work required for the full teaching of a 
subject. 

A few considerations should demonstrate the utility, if not 
indeed the actual necessity, of these reforms. The two together 
would, on the one hand, supply the ordinary professor with the 
stimulus which the ardent teacher will invariably welcome, and 
the indolent as invariably require, and, on the other hand, 
secure him freedom from that worry of elementary instruction 
which must to a great extent obstruct the value of his other 
teaching. ‘That such a stimulus is needed no one acquainted 
with Scotch Universities will, we suppose, deny. A professor 
has not unfrequently been known to deliver identically the same 
lectures for a quarter of a century without any attempt to 
improve their original form, or enliven them by reference to the 
current criticism of the day. Such a state of intellectual stagna- 
tion would become impossible with the introduction of an order 
of lecturers. Were there, simultaneously with the professor, a 
young graduate delivering a course of eight or ten lectures on 
some subject of literature, science, or philosophy, the professor 
would, to say the least, find it expedient to keep his lectures up 
to the mark of the newest light of his generation. Such an 
arrangement need in no way interfere with the independence of 
the professor, or necessitate his lecturing on what will “ pay.” 
The students might attend both sets of lectures; and no influ- 
ence but moral force would be brought to bear upon the professor. 
These lectureships could be maintained at little cost. The gradu- 
ated clergyman or teacher would be ready, for the sake of the 
distinction it conferred, to undertake the duty for a comparatively 
small remuneration. Such lectureships would further be a return 
to the original position of the graduate, as Mr Mullinger has 
described it :— 

“The possession of a University degree was originally nothing 
else than the possession of a diploma to exercise the function of 
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teaching ; a right which, at a later period, was recognised as a 
duty. The Bachelors expounded the Sentences and the Scrip- 
tures; the Doctors and Masters taught systematically in the 
schools, or preached to the laity ; but all those who gained the 
degree of Licentiate, Master, or Doctor were held bound to devote 
a certain period to again imparting the learning they had 
acquired.” * 

The appointment of assistant-professors is a more difficult 
problem; but the need is equally urgent. Except at St 
Andrews, and partly at Aberdeen, the professor is quite unable 
to undertake the tuition of his classes. At Edinburgh and 
Glasgow he is like the five loaves to the multitude; what is he 
among so many? Construing in the case of a Greek or Latin 
lecture becomes almost impossible with a class of some 200 
students; during the 90 or 100 days the College session lasts, 
no individual is likely to be called up oftener than twice, per- 
haps not even that. In the philosophical classes, essays and 
examination-papers may be read over by the professor; but the 
criticism on them can seldom get beyond the merest generali- 
ties. It is for work of this kind that assistant-professors are 
required. ‘I'he number of these assistants would vary, as 
we have already said, with the nature of the subjects taught, and 
with the attendance at the lecture. In the case of the philo- 
sophical professors, where the work would reduce itself princi- 
pally to looking over essays along with the student, one such 
assistant would be perhaps sufficient. In the case of the classical 
and mathematical professors, we should suggest one such sub- 
professor for every fifty students, the professor himself under- 
taking, in addition to his ordinary public lectures, the supervision 
of a fifty. The duties of such an assistant would, of course, 
depend upon the character of the branch of learning in which 
he acted ; but generally he would supplement the work of the 
professor's lecture by taking the men individually, or in small 
classes of not more than ten or twelve, for the purpose of transla- 
tion, “composition,” essays, and the like. 

These two additions to the professoriate in Scotland would, 
we venture to believe, retain all the advantages at present con- 
nected with the Scotch régime, and, at the same time, add the 
better features of the English and the German Universities. 
They would lead to an intellectual activity and an educational 
completeness which, as matters now stand, can hardly be expected 
to display themselves. “It is the abundance of supplementary 
professors which shows intellectual life and movement in an 
University ; through means of their lectures a subject gets 
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treated on all its sides; the regular professors are kept up to the 
mark by a competition which stimulates them; and men fitted 
to be, when their turn comes, regular professors, are enabled to 
display themselves. The extra-professors and the privat-docenten 
are thus the life of the German Universities.”* They would 
invigorate no less our Scottish Universities. 

Ill. The foundation of new chairs does not appear to be so 
pressing a question as the utilisation of the old. A University, 
while at once a place for providing instruction and for further- 
ing learning, should strive to bring the latter into the greater 
prominence; and the demand for new chairs tends in many 
instances to bring the less important aspect of the University 
to the front. 

The real occasion for a professorial chair lies in those fields 
of study which without its guidance would be lostamongst the 
practical bread-seeking tendencies of humanity. ‘Thus there 
should be certainly a Celtic chair in Scotland, but one such for 
the country is perhaps sufficient ; and if Professor Blackie succeed 
in getting this for Edinburgh, the matter will be settled. The 
lecturers we have suggested might cover some of the other 
topics which have been proposed. 

Temporary lecturers, ratherthan permanent professors, represent, 
in fact, the direction in which educational reform should proceed, 
not only in the Scotch, but also in the English Universities. 
No power on earth will prevent the teaching of the permanent 
professor from passing at some time or other into an unpro- 
gressive stereotyped groove of knowledge. At the present moment 
in particular, when knowledge is confessedly in ferment, and the 
intellectual tendencies which mark the age may have, beforé a 
century have elapsed, materially altered, if not entirely reversed 
themselves, it is a rash and dangerous proceeding to endow pro- 
fessorships connected with the pet ideas of the generation. The 
belief in progress calls upon us to do nothing which may hamper 
the intellectual development of posterity. ‘The brilliant genius 
or extensive learning which justified the creation of some special 
chair, and enlivened it when first established, may, and must 
at some time almost inevitably, be succeeded by a respectable 
mediocrity, in the hands of which the chair remains a useless, 
it may be even an obstructive, sinecure. The possibility of such 
results may be avoided by the lectureships we have referred to. 
Neither the Scottish nor the English Universities want many 
more professorships; and we do trust that none of the Col- 
leges at Oxford or at Cambridge will devote their funds, to any 
great degree, to such a purpose. What is needed is provision 
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for an order of lecturers, who shall be selected from time to time, 
Jrom gny quarter, and for a limited number of years, to meet 
the requirements of advancing learning. Appointments of this 
character will give a constant and ever-living stimulus to the 
ordinary studies of the Universities—a stimulus which can never 
be gained in the same degree through professorial teaching. 

IV. The mode of election in the case of certain professorial 
chairs calls emphatically for amendment. However natural it 
may be that the original founder or founders of a chair should 
exercise the right of presentation to it, no arguments of any 
value can be brought to justify the continued exercise of these 
same rights in their descendants or successors. The very libe- 
rality which led them to originate the chair indicates their fitness 
to select its occupant; but no theory of heredity has yet proved 
that corporations transmit their tendencies to their successors, 
or that the scholarship which led a seventeenth century “laird” 
to endow a professorial chair is perpetuated in the peer who 
marries his lineal female descendant. Limited, therefore, as are 
the rights which the Town Council of Edinburgh now possesses 
in the appointment to professorial chairs, it would appear desir- 
able that they should be still further diminished. It is absurd 
that local connections, personal likings, sectarian sympathies, 
should still to a considerable extent determine the election to an 
Edinburgh professorship. Public opinion will of course always 
prevent the representatives of the Town Council from electing to 
a vacant chair an absolute nonentity ; but what if public opinion 
in the form of sectarian narrowness only confirms the municipal 
electors in their own peculiar antipathies! Objectionable, how- 
ever, as is the weight still left to the Edinburgh Town Council 
in the appointments to the University, it is slight when compared 
with the private patronage which allots the whole right of 
presentation to one individual. The Council's representatives 
are at least before the world, and their votes can nearly be out- 
balanced by those of the other electors. But all safety-valves 
are absent in the case of private patronage. The merest whim 
may lead the patron to appoint some otherwise unheard-of 
candidate, and the University may be saddled with an incompe- 
tent professor, entirely neutralising the progressive movement 
which his abler colleagues had begun. One professor may 
thus undo the work resulting from a century, and almost irre- 
trievably throw back a University. No pleas can be urged 
in favour of such rights of patronage, and we hope before long 
to see them abolished. We should suggest a similar abolition 
of all patronage invested in the Crown: it is ridiculous that the 
occupant of a Greek or Latin chair should fill it, not because he 
stands out an acknowledged master in those languages, but 
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simply because he has at some time or other bestowed his services 
upon the Government. 

The best body for professorial elections is undoubtedly the 
University Court, a body consisting generally of the Rector, 
Rector’s Assessor, Chancellor's Assessor, Principal, an Assessor 
elected by the General Council, and another elected by the 
Senatus. None of the appointments which have been made 
by this Court within late years in Scotland have led to any 
adverse criticism or discontent, and we hope before long to 
see all professorial chairs intrusted to this Board. It strikes 
ihe proper mean between internal co-optation and external 
nomination ; the members represent at once the attitude of the 
teachers already in the University, and add on the judgment of 
the outer literary world. There should be, however, some strict 
provisions made to secure the attendance of all the members 
of the Court when an election is to be held; otherwise the 
actual body of electors may reduce itself to local members, and 
the election be determined by mere local sympathies. 

V. The elevation of the significance connected with the 
degree in Arts is another pressing want in Scotland. The 
badge of M.A. carries with it none of the distinction and 
importance it conveys in England. The Oxford or Cambridge 
student regards himself, and is regarded by others, as deprived 
of his passport to the world if he leave CoJlege without obtaining 
a degree ; in the absence of the degree his College residence counts 
for nothing. But affairs are different in Scotland. More im- 
portance is certainly attached to the degree of Arts at the present 
time than was (except at Aberdeen) connected with it fifty years 
ago; but there is still much to be done before the honour carries 
with it the distinction it deserves. ‘This is a defect which must 
be corrected from outside,—by general public opinion rather than 
by educational enactments. Were the Churches to enjoin that 
no presbytery should, except under extraordinary circumstances, 
ordain a clergyman unless he possessed the University degree ; 
were the Faculty of Advocates to make a similar regulation with 
regard to admission to the Bar, and were the managers of schools 
to require graduation in their schoolmaster, the importance of 
the graduate’s position would be altogether raised, and the 
Universities would receive a most beneticial stimulus from out- 
side. 

VI. The standard of the Scotch degree does not impress us 
as a crying subject for reform. With all its defects, the Scotch 
M.A. degree, as it is conferred at present, bears witness to as 
respectable attainments as those indicated by the pass B.A. 
degree at Oxford. While, however, the greater proportion of 
students (really deserving to be so described) at the English 
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Universities take, not the pass-degree but the degree with 
honours, the Scotch“student, if he thinks of a degree at all, 
seldom goes beyond that of the pass-examination. What is 
wanted both at Oxford and at Cambridge is some form by 
which to mark off pass from class degrees. This might be done 
by a reintroduction of the now disused degree of Bachelor, 
the Bachelor’s degree being conferred at the close of the third 
year of résidence. Many who cannot find the time to stay for 
four years at the University might gladly avail themselves of a 
distinction which could be secured by three years’ study. So 
long as the actual value of this earlier degree were, by the 
distinction between pass and class, sufficiently recognised, it 
would be desirable to offer all inducements towards taking it: 
and we should therefore suggest that the examination for the 
Bachelor degree should be confined to Classics (for which per- 
haps a substitute in the shape of Modern Languages might be 
allowed) and Philosophy, ov, as an alternative for the latter, 
Mathematics (under which some one branch of science might 
be included), the degree of M.A. being bestowed on those only 
who, after four years of actual residence, should succeed in 
taking honours in some one or other of those different depart- 
ments. Such an arrangement would be, like others we have 
mentioned, only a return to the old régime. The third year’s 
class would be again the Bachelor, and the fourth year’s class 
the Magistrand, as regularly as the first year’s class is still 
known in some places as.that of the ‘Bajans. The degree of 
B.A, would return to its old position as an incipient gradus or 
stage in learning, and the degree of Master would be restored 
to something of its old importance. The objection that under 
this arrangement there would be no classes for the fourth-year 
student to attend is really worthless. It would be, in fact, the 
most important session in the student's course. He would be 
left free to devote himself in this last year of residence to that 
one sphere of learning within which he felt his powers would 
find their proper object, and he would have the liberty to 
attend those extra-classes for which his previous course of studies 
had not left him room. Besides, there would be no necessity 
for him to proceed immediately to the final examination: he 
might be allowed to present himself for this within any reason- 
able time after he had secured the Bachelor degree and kept 
four years of residence. Residence would of course be calcu- 
lated, as it happily has been hitherto in Scotland, by attendance 
at some certain set of lectures, not, after the absurd fashion of 
the English Universities, by sleeping for so many nights, or 
eating so much bread and butter. 

These suggestions with regard to Scotch degrees carry with 
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them, we believe, nosmall advantages. The Scotch degree, as it 
now stands, errs by an attempt to be too encyclopedic. The 
ordinary intellect should not be expected to comprehend at once 
Trigonometry and Ethics; and it might be questioned whether 
a study of modern literature could not be to many minds as 
truly literw humaniores as some painfully construed and im- 
perfectly appreciated fragments of Greek and Latin authors. 
Our scheme would further draw an easily-distinguished line 
between mere pass and actual class degrees; while at the same 
time the man of average ability would have inducements to 
acquire a University degree which he does not at present possess. 
It would increase the importance of, and offer additional induce- 
ments towards, the degree in honours if the parliamentary 
franchise and the membership of the ‘General Council” were 
still confined to the higher graduates. 

VII. By insisting in this way on the possession of degrees, a 
greater unity than now exists would be secured amongst the 
members of the University; but this sense of unity must be 
originally fostered in the undergraduates if it is destined to 
result in any solidarity amongst the graduates. ‘This can only 
be effected by some social mechanism which will bring the 
students into daily contact with each other. As things now 
stand, students in Scotland, at all the Universities except St 
Andrews, and in part Aberdeen, live in almost utter isolation 
from each other. At St Andrews, it is true, the case is different. 
There, by reason of the comparatively small number attending 
the different classes, the limits of the town itself, and the 
number of debating and other societies conducted by the 
students, the undergraduates mix with each other no less freely 
than the members of a small English College. Sut at 
Edinburgh or Glasgow the case is very different. There, as 
Professor Lorimer pointed out in his valuable papers on this 
subject in the pages of the North British Review in 1850, 
“students from the country, particularly those of the humbler 
class, who, for the most part, have no other means of making 
the acquaintance of their fellow-students and of the professors 
than the arrangements of the University afford them, usually 
feel themselves as much strangers and aliens at the end of their 
four years’ course, as they were at its commencement. Social 
intercourse, and familiar interchange of ideas and sympathies, 
even for the time being, to say nothing of those lasting friend- 
ships which under more favourable circumstances spring up so 
readily betwixt fellow-students, are here as little fostered by the 
juxtaposition of the class-room as that of an ordinary city 
church. Each individual hearer seats himself in his accus- 
tomed place to listen to the lecture, as he would to take part in 
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the service ; and if he has any communication with his fellow- 
hearers during its continuance, he, of course, commits a sin little 
less heinous than talking in church. In the ordinary case he 
quits, not only the lecture-rooms, but the College walls them- 
selves, when his day of toil is ended, without interchanging a 
dozen words with any one; and if, on the occasion of examina- 
tions, reading of prize-essays, or the like, some little conversa- 
tion does take place among the students, it is rarely to the 
extent of making them acquaintances out of doors.” * 

Debating societies do much to break down the walls of 
division between the students, and to lead them to mix together 
freely with one another. But the influence of these societies 
breaks down exactly where it is most required. It is powerless 
to reach the poor country student, who has had none of those 
advantages of social intercourse which will supply him with 
sufficient boldness to address his equals. 

How, then, is the social unity which we desiderate to be 
attained? Not, assuredly, by any wholesale introduction of the 
English system. The great merit which Scotch Universities have 
had in the past is the fact that the very poorest in the kingdom 
have been able to avail themselves of their instruction. They have 
been truly national schools of learning in a sense the English 
Universities have never tried to realise. They have reached 
a stratum of society to which Oxford and Cambridge are 
effectually closed. The poorest cottar’s son has made his way 
to their democratic benches. It would be a misfortune, of 
which the consequences could be with difficulty estimated, were 
any changes made which might possibly shut out the poor and 
working men who have till now frequented them. 

Nothing, therefore, in the shape of intramural residence should 
be suggested. ‘The Collegiate life, which was originally intended 
specially for the poorer students, and which certainly, if conducted 
in its early manner, might still do so, seems in our days to lead 
inevitably to expense and luxury. But it does not seem Utopian 
to suggest that once in every week each student should join a 
certain number of his fellows in a simple dinner. The difficulty 
here, of course, lies in the want of culinary arrangements at the 
Universities. This, however, is a stumbling-block that may be . 
simplified. ‘To dine each day the 1000 students resident at 
Edinburgh or at Glasgow would be indeed a formidable task ; 
but if this number were divided into sections of 100 or 150 
students who should dine together once a week, the difficulty 
would be lessened, if not altogether solved. Even then we know 
that many obstacles remain; but we feel sure that it is only by 
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the help of some such system that our ends can be secured. 
Were there in our great Scotch cities table-@hdtes similar to 
those at which German students meet, the evil would not press 
so sore. Why, then, should not our Scottish Universities 
erect large restaurants, at which cheap meals might be ob- 
tained, and where professors might not refuse to be occasionally 
seen? Professors also might not shrink to set the example 
in another way towards this social unity: we mean the 
wearing of an academical dress. Hitherto, except at St Andrews, 
and in part at Glasgow, there has been nothing to mark off the 
students from the citizens, or to indicate the presence of an 
academic institution. Here then, again, we would enforce the 
old arrangements of the Scottish Universities. .A// members of 
the University who may be resident within its bounds should 
wear the robes of their degree, and so give outer semblance to 
that academic unity which the University implies. 

The importance of these last suggestions will not be under- 
rated by those who have learned that half our life depends on 
so-called mechanical provisions for its guidance. It is only by 
the adoption of a common life and common dress that that 
“sympathy ” of learning which is so’ wanting in the North can 
be reintroduced. By help of them the words alumnus and 
alma mater will be no mere fictions, but real living forces; and 
the associations of Old Machar or the Broomielaw will be as 
strong as those which once made the “ Nos fuimus simul in 
Galandia” of Paris students the watchwords of friendship over 
Europe. 

We have exhausted the framework of the suggestions which 
we have to offer toward the reform of Scotch Universities. 
Throughout, it will be obvious, we have merely sketched out 
our suggestions ; and in making them we have confined our- 
selves to an examination of those features in the existing 
machinery which seemed to call for amendment in themselves, 
rather than proceeded to detail the new elements which might 
be added to our Northern Colleges. It will be for the promised 
Commission to offer such suggestions as it may find requisite. 
But we venture to believe that the Universities of Scotland will 
never regain the position which they had three centuries ago 
unless they introduce the greater number of the alterations 
which we have described. ‘hese Universities have a glorious 
past to contemplate. ‘The scholarship of Buchanan, the learn- 
Ing of Melville, the verses of Arthur Johnston, the classic com- 
positions of the Delicice Poetarum Scotorum, bear witness to a 
time when it was at St Andrews and Aberdeen rather than at 
Oxford or at Cambridge that learning in Great Britain was 
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located. What has been may assuredly occur again. But this 
result can only be attained if Scotchmen see that their Universities 
are truly Universities, and not mere Grammar Schools; if they 
contrive to fill their professorial chairs with really able men, and 
by means of lecturers and sub-professors at once assist and 
stimulate them in their professorial work; if they insist on 
University degrees as passports to all posts of dignity and value; 
and finally, if they create a social unity and academic tone 
amongst the members of their Universities. There is little 
new in these suggestions. The names of Chalmers, of Jeffrey, 
and of Hamilton, not to mention others who still live, might 
be appended to the greater number of them. They are in 
many cases a return to the ancient constitutions of the Uni- 
versities themselves; for with Mr Pattison we hold that “as 
the University revives we shall find ourselves reviving old 
arrangements, not because they are old, but because they were 
the results of much experience.” But whether new or old, it is 
only by the introduction of them that Scotch Universities will 
be able to withstand the shafts of criticism, and to all assailants 
return answer in the proud motto of their most Northern repre- 
sentative—“‘ They say! what say they? let them say.” 





Axt. [V.—Ovipa’s Nove.s. 


Folle-Farine. Idalia: a Romance. Chandos: a Novel. Under 
Two Flags. Tricotrin. Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage. Held 
in Bondage. Pascarel: Only a Story. Puck ; his Vicis- 
situdes, Adventures, &c. A Dog of Flanders. Strathmore. 
Two Little Wooden Shoes: a Sketch. Signa. 


HAT is a novel, and what are the laws to which it must con- 
form? It was said long ago, and has since been frequently 
repeated, that the novel is a prose epic ; and most assuredly it is. 
One might almost go so far as to say that the novel, by the capa- 
bilities it offers, affords the greatest scope for the expression of 
genius. For, a perfect novel should be an epitome of life ; in it 
all human nature should declare itself as a unity ; no typical pro- 
perty of the human mind should be omitted either by action, sug- 
gestion, or description. But who has yet compassed it? One 
writer may have possessed within himself the mastery of the pas- 
sions, another of the affections, a third of the sentiments, and with 
it the highest imaginative powers. But who has yet been able to 
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combine all these with reason, to set all their earnestness at de- 
fiance by exhibiting them equally in their humorous as in their 
serious light, by bearing them safely through the ordeal of irony, 
and by lashing them with satire when they fail in their great pre- 
tensions ; and having placed them in the order of harmony and 
contrast, conducted them to a conclusion that satisfied the require- 
ments of art? Such a Shakespeare amongst novelists has yet to 
appear ; meanwhile we must rest satisfied with efforts in parti- 
cular directions. 

Novels may, broadly speaking, be classed as realistic and 
romantic. Both take nature as their starting-point, the only dif- 
ference being, that the novelist proper studies to represent his 
little world as the great world is; whereas the romance-writer 
takes some striking characteristic in human nature, and builds an 
ideal world therefrom by the very force of his imagination, and 
that fact alone constitutes him the greater writer. A novel, there- 
fore, in which imagination predominates, and realism is not want- 
ing, would, by this combination, merit the highest rank. The first 
broad principle to lay down, without the due observance of which 
no novel has a right to exist, is that one taught us by a study of 
the chef-d'cuvres of ancient art, and so admirably expressed by 
Shakespeare, “Hold the mirror up to Nature.” This must be the 
constant endeavour of the true artist; and another equally im- 
portant one is this, that throughout his work he should prove him- 
self to be influenced by an artistic sense of, and due reverence for, 
the laws of beauty. With these to guide him, and imbued with 
the sense of an exalted aim, he must perforce produce work that 
will be lasting because true, ennobling because refined. 

The component parts of a novel are character, scenery, and plot, 
each of which has its due position and importance. 

And first as to character. Regarding the novel as an epic, we 
may say that no character should be admitted that is not worthy 
of special study or development from its capacity to throw light on 
human nature. This rule would not apply to the minor characters, 
which, like figures in a landscape, may be regarded as part of the 
scenery. , 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to find a new character, but one 
already well known may be placed in new situations, and so lead 
to novel developments without end. There should always be one 
or more great and true characters, on which the reader may rely, 
not only as the touchstone of the moral purpose, but as a means of 
affording a commentary on the actions of base persons. The phy- 
sical characteristics, z.¢., the forms and features of the characters, 
should be indicated only by light touches, More than this fails 
to convey the desired effect. The reader should be allowed to 
infer the physical qualities from the mental, and from the conduct 
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of the work. Every one, in fact, should form his own conception 
of the character, as is done by an actor of the drama. The deve- 
lopment of wisdom, like that of character, should be almost con- 
fined without exception to the dialogue and action. It consists 
in the development of those virtues which throng around prudence 
and foresight, but it may show itself in every situation. If well 
managed, such qualities as humility, kindness, a deference to the 
opinion of others, may be manifested in the light of wisdom, not 
only in their effects, but in the noble experience they ensure. 

There can be no greatness of character without a suppression, or 
perfect concealment of selfishness. Nevertheless, what is true to 
human nature may be in a measure great; and selfishness is 
unfortunately true to human nature, and in itself a great element 
of strength. Lastly, a character should be typical of a class, and 
the art of the writer is shown in exhausting it thoroughly, so that 
no one else can describe it without imitation. 

Scenery, in ztself, consists in the physical conformation of 
Nature, and her varying aspects under the influence of climate, 
season, and other changes; but the mere description of such soon 
wearies the mind, without creating an adequate image, unless the 
scenery be made tospeak. The feeling that it is capable of bearing 
must be drawn out either in sympathy or in contrast with the 
characters and actions, and in illustration of these. A love scene 
in the midst of a storm would be inappropriate and ludicrous, 
unless under circumstances of deep tragedy, in which case the 
human affections must be raised to a pitch of intensity that 
surpasses the violence of the storm and exceeds it in majesty. 
Among scenes of grandeur which recall to mind the changeable- 
ness of Nature, or among the falling leaves of autumn, while the 
air is yet balmy but nature is in its decay, a love scene would be 
the more effective by the contrast, and by the feelings such scenery 
would arouse. To the sensitive poetic mind a scene which ordinary 
men would abhor for its monotony and tameness has an exquisite 
feeling and an eloquence which appeal to him with meaning as 
deep and solemn as do the peaks of the Alps. He can see beauties 
and wonders moving over the surface of the sandy plains, of the 
level heath, or of the far-reaching swamp, which are hidden to 
other minds. Let us instance a fenny district, covered with 
swamps and sedges, and extending as far as the eye can reach. 
In the midst of this scene let us place one who can see true nature 
in every circumstance and situation. Here he would behold the 
sun rise and set as on asea. In the mists that ascended as the 
luminary rose and set, in the flight of wild birds, shrieking as they 
descended on the waters, he would be carried back to the times 
when creation was struggling onwards to higher states of being 
which it was far from having yet reached. Possessing all the 
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sympathies of humanity, he would shudder all the more as he 
seemed to look upon an unfinished world where man was absent. 
As the rays of light sparkled on the deadly waters, and lit up the 
rank vegetation, he might almost conceive himself to be a guest 
bearing witness to those secret operations of Nature, which, in 
fertile and cultivated scenes, might be dreamt of only as a portion 
of the unknown and forgotten history of the past. Suppose this 
scene to be rendered more horrible by a rising wind and blackening 
clouds, which in a moment darken the waters and ruffle their lately 
smooth surface to the farthest banks. Let the storm bend the 
tree-tops in its course, whilst they cling with their roots to the 
swampy ground. Let the rain beat on them, and, as it falls on 
the waters, rebound in opposing showers. Here the imagination 
might see Nature despising her own works, and trying to over- 
throw them, perhaps to make way for a brighter epoch. At the 
same time it might see patient endurance in the landscape, whilst 
the trees and herbage resistingly clung to the place of their birth 
and life. Here and there a tree, torn up by its roots, falls with a 
strange cry, its prostrate branches quivering in the wind, and 
seeming to pant in the agony of death, like a huge animal with 
its antlers levelled to the earth, And in the midst of these 
studies, if his mind were of a wide cast, he would laugh at his own 
sorry condition and insignificance in the midst of the storm. By 
such treatment scenery becomes a living picture, instead of a dry 
catalogue of details. 

Although the plot of a novel is the least important of its three 
great divisions, it is not without its difficulties. While character 
and scenery may be said to unfold a mystery, it is the purpose of 
the plot to create one. It is the most artificial portion of the 
work, and, therefore, the furthest removed from nature. The 
characters and scenery must, with due restriction, be made to 
follow nature; whilst it is the purpose of the plot to so involve 
them as to conceal from the view every possible means of extri- 
cating them from the labyrinth in which they are entangled. 
The creative hand commences its work despotically, and in the 
due order of fate. It has to bring its elements forward singly 
and without disorder; to conduct them through the doubts and 
dangers which must always attend inevitably on the soul that 
presses itself forward towards the fulfilment of some great end, 
and which it might reach with facility but for the antagonistic 
action of other souls equally seeking to achieve their purpose in 
the game of life. Opposing minds thus earnestly set to work 
must not only meet, but clash; and the skill of the plot will be 
manifested in the art with which the one or the other is made to 
triumph ; with which, if justice fails at one time, it succeeds at 
another; and above all, with which it is made to fail, only to 
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triumph the more at the conclusion ; yet, in conducting these con- 
tests of man with man, it is necessary to make the results appear 
such as must naturally occur in life; and these results, being only 
too often lamentable in themselves, afford ample scope for interest, 
by suspending the hope and exciting the fear of the reader, 
without destroying the one or giving too great vitality to the 
other. . 

A plot, it should be borne in mind, is the conduct of a war, 
not of interests, but of principles. Interests have no development 
in nature ; they have no true foundation, no certain career. But 
principles have a birth, a growth, and an aim. In their struggle 
through life they lead each other on, and of themselves penetrate 
the most intricate mazes of our being, combating and defeating 
vulgar interests in their noble career; often having to endure the 
shock of power, but never defeated. This sketch of the great 
divisions of the novel is necessary to show that, at the same time 
that character is the all-ruling element, and, while it stands apart, 
it must yet give its tone to scenery, and be the main instrument 
of the plot itself. 

“Signa” is, we believe, Ouida’s latest production, and in some 
respects is certainly her best. There are three characters in it 
which are admirably described—one imaginative, the other two 
intensely realistic. There is not much plot in the story, but 
withal the book is a very interesting one. Two brothers, Lippo 
and Bruno, have some years before the story opens lost their 
sister. She had, in fact, been induced to leave her home by an 
artist who had been staying in the neighbourhood. She had not 
gone without some provocation ; for Bruno, her brother, stern, 
honest, passionate, had harshly reproved her careless gaiety, and 
once even had, with Italian warmth, struck at her with cold steel. 
And yet he loved her deeply, although in early years his fierce, 
jealous nature had led him to hate her because: she, the youngest 
and the last, had taken the place of the other children in their 
mother’s affections. Some years after their sister’s departure the 
brothers find her dead body during floodtime, with an infant at 
her breast, the child still alive. The crafty, heartless, time-serving 
Lippo urges his brother to leave the dead mother to be buried by 
the increasing torrent of waters rushing down from the hills, 
urging that as none would know her now, they might be accused 
of murdering her. Bruno reluctantly consents, but insists that 
Lippo, who is married, shall take care of the child, offering on 
his part to contribute one-half of his farm-produce towards its 
keep. The child grows up, showing from early years an extra- 
ordinary genius for music. All the time he is harshly treated by 
Lippo and his wife, who have taken advantage of Bruno’s wish 
that none should know that he supported the child, and so got 
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credit to themselves for their charitable behaviour. The child is 
named Signa, after his native place. He never tells Bruno how 
badly he is treated, how even sometimes he has not even enough 
to eat. Bruno is too much occupied by the remorse engendered 
by his indifference to his sister’s dead body, and by the self-accusa- 
tion which affixes her original sin to his own passionate impulsive- 
ness in striking her, to inquire for himself, until at last his eyes 
are openéd to the deceit of his brother by an incident that springs 
from a visit to a neighbouring monastery. We quote the descrip- 
tion of this visit, which is exceedingly picturesque and natural, 
The italics are our own. 


“ Approached from the Roman road, the monastery is nothing : a pile 
of buildings, irregular, and only grand by its extent, on a bare crest of 
rock ; but approached from the Greve river when the morning sun, 
shining behind it, shrouds its vast pile in golden mist, and darkens 
the wooded valley at its feet, the monastery is beautiful, and all the 
faith and the force of the age that begot it are in it: it is a Te Deum 
in stone. 

“¢Tt looks as if the angels fought there,’ said Signa, with hushed 
awe, as he stood on the sward and made the sign of the cross; and 
indeed it has a look as of a fortress; Acciajoli, when he raised and 
consecrated it, having prayed the Republic to let him make it war- 
proof and braced for battle. 

“Men fight the devil there,’ said Bruno, believing what he said. 

“The chimes of the monastery were ringing out for the first mass: 
deep bells and of sweet tone, that came down the river like a bene- 
diction on the day. 

“ Signa kneeled down on the grass. 

“Did you pray for the holy men?’ Bruno asked him when they 
rose, and they went on under the tall green quivering trees. 

“* No,’ said Signa under his breath ; ‘I prayed for the devil.’ 

“*¢ For him !’ echoed Bruno aghast; ‘what are you about, child ? 
Are you possessed? Do you know what the good priests would 
say ?” 

“*¢T prayed for him,’ said Signa with that persistency which ran 
with his docile temper ; ‘ it is he who wants it. ‘To be wicked there, 
where God is, and the sun, and the bells!’ 

“* But he is the foe of God. It is horrible to pray for him.’ 

“¢ No,’ said Signa sturdily; ‘God says we are to forgive our enemies 
and help them. I only asked Him to begin with His.’ 

“¢Pray for those the devil enters, carino,’ Bruno said sadly. 
‘When you have done with them, it will be time to pray for him, 
and they count by tens of thousands.’ 

“Tt is best to pray for him himself, said Signa, with his docile 
determination to keep his own ideas, which Nita so constantly en- 
deavoured to thrash out of him. ‘Perhaps men made him bad because 
they would not leave him any hope of being better.’ 
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“¢Do not talk of these things; the priests would not like it, Signa,’ 
said Bruno, to whom such a manner of speaking of Satan seemed im- 
pious—only the child was so young ; Heaven, he trusted, would not be 
angry. 

“ Signa was silent: he obeyed an order always, only he kept his own 
ideas: it was as a dog obeys a call, but keeps its instincts.” 


And then they enter the monastery, until at last, when they 
come to where the old bishop lies asleep in the wonderful marble 
of Francesco di San Gallo, the child Signa asks that he may be 
allowed to sing him something. A painter staying in the place, 
moved by the odd request, asks permission of the attendant monk, 
who grants it, with the proviso, “If it be a holy song;” and so 
the little fellow gives free vent to the emotion that moves his 
soul, The painter, struck by his musical genius, as well as by 
the beauty of his countenance, is much interested in him, and 
ends by making a drawing of him, and presenting him with two 
gold pieces. With these, on his return, he buys an old violin, 
which he had long desired. The indignation of Lippo, and indeed 
of the whole village, at such unheard-of prodigality, bring matters 
to a crisis, and Signa runs away rather than meet the storm. 
Bruno overtakes him just in time, and then by inquiry finds out 
the truth of Lippo’s conduct. Thenceforth Signa lives on the 
hill with Bruno, and is very happy. We wish we could quote the 
dramatic account of what leads Bruno to give up the one cherished 
idea of his life, in deference to the wish of Signa; but it is too 
long. We would most cordially recommend our readers to judge 
for themselves how really great in the delineation of character, 
and passionate incident, Ouida is at her best, by reading this most 
interesting and pathetic story, in which one does not know whether 
to pity, whilst one admires, Signa or Bruno most. Signa, weak 
by nature, though full of the divine fire of genius, passionate, 
swayed only by his emotions, reaches the goal ; but, alas! pays the 
penalty. Bruno, the stern, honest, self-denying peasant, his heart 
filled with but one idea, which, after years of unremitting toil, he 
attains, only to have it dashed to the ground by ‘he one hand he 
loves, and for which he has toiled and denied himself ; and yet, in 
spite of this, he triumphantly asserts the nobility of his nature. 
The character of his brother Lippo stands out in forcible con- 
trast, and is portrayed with equal strength. We give an extract 
descriptive of the Lastra Signa, to show that in the treatment of 
scenery Ouida is not wanting :— 


“Tts years of war indeed are done; it can repel no foe—it can turn 
aside no invader ; the wall-sorrel grows on its parapets, the owl builds 
in its loopholes, the dust of decay lies thick upon its broken stairs ; 
in its fortified places old women spin flax, and the spiders their webs ; 
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but its decay is not desolation ; its silence is not solitude ; its sadness 
is not despair. The Ave Maria echoes through it morning and night ; 
when the warm sunrise smites its battlements, its people go forth to 
the labour of the soil ; when the rays of the sunset fill the west, there 
rises from its mountains a thousand spears of gold, as though the 
hosts of a conquering army raised them aloft with a shout of triumph ; 
it garners its living people still as sheep within a fold—‘its bells for 
prayer still rolling through its rents.’ Harvest and vintage and seed- 
time are precious to it; fruits of the earth are brought within it ; 
the vine is green against its doors, and the corn is threshed in its 
ancient armouries. Beautiful even where unsightly ; hoary with age, 
yet linked with living youth ; noble as a bare sea-cliff is noble, that 
has kept the waves at bay throughout uncounted storms, the Lastra 
stands amidst the green billows of the foliage of the fields as a light- 
house amongst breakers; its towers speaking of strength, its fissures 
of sorrow, its granaries of labour, its belfries of hope.” 


We must, however, give expression to our regret that the book 
did not end at chap. xviii. vol. iii, Why should so just and striking 
a climax be so weakened by the unnecessary details given in the 
concluding chapter? It is a most serious defect of art. 

“ Strathmore ” is, on the whole, orie of the best of these novels, 
the plot being a remarkably good one, and the characters mostly— 
that of Strathmore in especial—being carefully-developed studies. 
Unfortunately, some of the best work of this authoress is spoilt by 
two leading faults—untruth to nature, and exaggeration of tone 
and incident—which no critic can lightly pass over. Untruth to 
nature is shown in the defective treatment of the character of Lady 
Vavasour, whom we are led to regard as an exceptionally cruel, 
sensual woman, until we come to the last chapter, when, for the 
sake of a happy ending to the story, she is transformed into a 
converted Christian, foregoes the revenge that she has sought for 
twenty years, and forgives her enemies in the most affecting 
manner. That Ouida can portray character no one who reads 
“Signa” can doubt ; and it is certainly a matter of congratulation 
that an authoress of such undoubted power has in her latest effort 
avoided the carelessness, the exaggeration of tone and incident, 
and the vices, that are but too patent in most of her other books. 
The school of muscular Christianity has had a baneful influence 
on Ouida. Kingsley, who originated it, though healthy in tone, 
was withal a little feverish. The author of “Guy Livingstone” 
carried it as far as a man of genius dare go; but it remained for 
Ouida, at her worst, to make it ridiculous and repulsive. 

The story is as follows. Strathmore is the proud owner of 
White Ladies, an old mansion that had once been a monastery, to 
which were attached lands of great extent, famed for their well- 
stocked preserves and the wild beauty that characterised them. 
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“ Slay and spare not” was the motto of the “ swift, silent Strath. 
mores ;” and if aught else were wanting to prove his descent, our 
hero would convince the most sceptical that he was of the blood 
by his conduct alone. “He had the eyes of a Catiline, and the 
face of a Strafford ;” so no wonder he was covertly disliked and 
feared. Cold yet courtly in his bearing, lavish in his hospitality, 
Strathmore, when introduced to us, is a man of mark, He was a 
born statesman—cool and heartless, apparently ; swayed only by 
his reason. Passion he laughed at ; woman was well enough as 
a toy ; but to say more than that, betokened the man of weak im- 
pulse, and was in itself contemptible. He had already distinguished 
himself in diplomacy, and being still young, his ambition prompted 
him to aim at what he well knew could be compassed by one of 
his mental powers and influential position. One friend he had 
whom he regarded as a brother, by name Bertie Erroll. We must 
in justice give his picture, painted with a loving hand, though too 
highly coloured, before we tell what he did to gain the friendship 
of Strathmore :— 


“In frame and sinew he was superb; in style he was rather like a dash- 
ing Free Lance, a gallant debonair captain of Bourbon’s Reiters, with his 
magnificent muscle and reckless brilliance, though he was as gentle as 
a woman, and as lazy as a Circassian girl. He called himself the 
handsomest man in the service, and had the palm given him undisput- 
ingly; for the frank, clear, azure eyes, that grew so soft in love, so 
trustful in friendship, the long fair hair sweeping off a forehead white 
as the most delicate blonde’s, the handsome features, with their sunny 
candour and their gay sensuous smile, made his face almost as attrac- 
tive to men as to women. As to the latter, indeed, they strewed his 
path with the conqueror’s myrtle-leaves. His loves were as innumet- 
able as the stars, and by no means so eternal ; and if now and then the 
beaw sexe had the best of the warfare, it was only because they are 
never compassionate to those who surrender to them at once, and whom 
they can bind and lead captive at their will, which the least-experienced 
could do at one stroke with Bertie Erroll, as he freely and lamentingly 
confessed. The Beau Sabreur (as he had been named, a la Murat, from 
his cornethood, partly from some backhanded strokes of his in Caffre- 
land, partly from the personal beauty that he inherited from a race 
whose beauty was all their patrimony), terrific, as his science could tell 
when he put the gloves on, and daring, as the chronicles of the Cape 
decreed him to be, in the saddle and in the skirmish, was soft as silk 
in the hands of a beauty.” 


Such was Bertie. What he did to gain the friendship of 
Strathmore was this :— 


“ Once when they were together in Scinde, having both gone thither 
on a hunting-trip to the big-game districts for a change one autumn, to 
bring home tiger-skins and try pig-sticking, a tigress sprang out on 
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them as they strolled alone through the jungle—sprang out to alight 
with grip and fang upon Strathmore, who neither heard nor saw her, 
as it chanced, But before she could be upon her victim, Erroll threw 
himself before him, and catching the beast by the throat as she rose in 
the air to her leap, held her off at arm’s length, and fell with her, 
holding her down by main force, while she tore and gored him in the 
struggle—a struggle that lasted till Strathmore had time to reload his 
gun and send a ball through her brain, ‘ You would have done the 
same for me, my dear old fellow,’ said Erroll, quietly and lazily, as 
his eyes closed, and he fainted away from the loss of blood.” 


Strathmore falls under the influence of Lady Vavasour, whom 
he meets, romantically enough, soon after he had saved her in 
Prague. The development of his passion, the way in which he 
almost hates the woman who, by her soft influence, proves to him, 
for the first time in his life, that he is not master of himself, and 
then ends by so passionate a devotion that he sacrifices ambition, 
reputation, even friendship, are described with great subtlety and 
skill, A very powerful and pathetic situation is thus brought 
about when he is in Paris, the accepted lover of Lady Vavasour— 
he blinded by his passion, she exulting in her triumph, yet some- 
what fearful of the volcanic passion that she has aroused. Taking 
a hint from the conduct of Potiphar’s wife, she induces Strath- 
more to murder his only friend, which he does in a duel, with the 
most fiendish delight—only to find too late that Bertie Erroll was 
as innocent as Joseph of yore. His eyes are opened then, and 
terrible is his remorse, but not more terrible than his revenge. 
His first impulse is to kill this tigress, Lady Vavasour; but he 
stops half-way in the act of strangling her, in order that, like a 
miser who gloats over each individual coin, he may have the satis- 
faction of working out a refined and systematic vengeance. How 
he does this—how, from the position of the belle of Parisian society, 
Lady Vavasour is reduced to a pariah and outcast, hungering for 
revenge—how, some seventeen years after her fall, during which she 
has in vain sought for some means wherewith to retaliate, she is 
rescued from a wreck by Strathmore, who, on recognising her, 
deliberately drops her, pleading and exhausted, into the boiling 
surf, from which somehow or other she afterwards escapes—how, 
in spite of this, when she has it in her power to wreak a greater 
vengeance upon Strathmore than he had ever wreaked on her, she 
suddenly changes from a tigress to a lamb, not to say an angel, 
and forgives,—let those who would read a sensational story power- 
fully written consult the pages of “Strathmore.” The book is un- 
doubtedly a remarkable one, marred, however, at times bythe absence 
of simplicity and nature ; yet it contains some of the best work 
of this authoress, We have said that in the character of Lady 
Vavasour there is untruth to nature, One certainly feels that 
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she is forced to do violence to her nature, and act the penitent, in 
order that two lovers be made happy. With regard to exaggera- 
tion of tone and incident, the following extract will prove that we 
make this charge not without reason. If Ouida had cared to 
consult any one, she would have been told that a man might just 
as well attempt to stop a cannon-ball with a cricket-bat as oppose 
a pair of horses at full gallop. Yet Strathmore, who, when first 
introduced to the reader, is described as a man of ordinary size 
and strength, actually stops a runaway pair by the force of his 
arms, he standing still! The incident would appear to be a 
favourite one with this writer, for it reappears under still more 
astounding circumstances in the story called “The General’s Match- 
making,” one of a series constituting the volume entitled ‘‘ Cecil 
Castlemaine’s Gage.” 


“ As he strolled down Wenzel’s Platz, in the centre of which sprang 
a tree of gas with a myriad burning luminous leaves, that threw their 
glare on the kneeling devotees, a carriage that had come into the 
square against all rule—for the best reason, that the horses had broken 
away, frightened at the music, the lights, the crowds, and had taken 
their own way thither, beyond their driver’s power to pull them in— 
dashed down the Platz at a headlong gallop. . 

«Death was in their van and in their wake for all the multitude 
kneeling there in prayer; but, as they neared the spot where the 
Englishman was, who had not moved a yard, but calmly awaited their 
approach, he stood firmly planted, as though made of granite, in their 
path, and catching them, with a sudden spring, by their ribbons close 
to the curb, checked them in full flight with a force that sent them 
back upon their haunches. It needed what he had, an iron strength 
and perfect coolness: even with these to aid him, it was a dangerous 
risk to run, for if they shook themselves free, the infuriated beasts 
would trample him to death. They reared and plunged wildly, 
flinging the foam, tinged with blood, over their chests and flanks, and 
into his eyes, till it blinded him with the spray ; they lifted him three 
times off the ground by his wrists, with a jerk sufficient to wrench his 
arms out of their sockets, with a strain enough to make every fibre and 
muscle break and snap. Still he held on; they had met their master, 
and had to give in at last ; they were powerless to shake off his grip ; 
and tired out at last with the contest, they stood quiet, panting, 
trembling, passive, and fairly broken in, their heads drooping, their 
limbs quivering, blood, where the curbs had sawn their mouths, mixed 
with the snowy foam that covered them from their loins to their 
posterns. He let go his hold; his face was very pale, and perfectly 
calm, as though he had lounged out of a ball-room; but his eyes 
glittered and gleamed dark with a swift dangerous passion—a passion 
that was evil. He stretched his hand up, without speaking, to the 
coachman for his whip; the man stooped down and gave it him, and, 
clearing the crowd wider with a sign, he lashed the ‘horses pitilessly, 
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fiercely—lashed them till the poor brutes, spiritless, powerless, and 
trembling, stood shaking like culprits before their judge. That mer- 
ciless punishing done, his passion had spent itself; the horses were 
broken down to the quietness of lambs; and letting go his hold on 
them again, he approached the carriage window and lifted his hat as 
indifferently and carelessly as though he were bowing to some acquaint- 
ance in the Ride or the Pré Catalan.” 


On which incident all we have to remark is—firstly, the feat 
was impossible ; secondly, the thrashing was brutal. 

“Two Little Wooden Shoes,” modestly entitled ‘‘ a sketch,” is the 
most charming and natural of the whole series. It is impossible to 
find fault with it. Bébée, a Brabant peasant girl, is in the habit of 
going daily to Old Brussels to sell flowers. She is just sixteen, a 
happy innocent, dreaming child, who loves nothing better than to talk 
to the flowers, to dream over the pictures in the churches, or to gaze 
at the quaint carvings of the old buildings, till fancy carried her back 
to their time. A painter sees her one day as she is running home, 
and makes her acquaintance. It was the very face he had sought 
for so long for his Gretchen. He sits in the market-place and 
paints the old buildings, all the while talking to Bébée and study- 
ing her features. He then becomes’ interested in her; there is 
something so refreshing in her pure innocent nature to him, the 
blasé, cynical man of the world, that eventually he determines to 
make her his mistress. But to his astonishment he finds that for 
the first time in his life he has qualms of conscience, The soul 
that looked at him through Bébée’s eyes baffled him, and made 
him ashamed, 


“He had something nearer akin to affection for her than he had ever 
had in life for anything, but he was never in love with her—no more 
in love with her than with the moss-rosebuds that she fastened in his 
breast. Yet he played with her, because she was such a little, soft, 
tempting female thing; and because to see her face flush and her 
heart heave, to feel her fresh feelings stir into life, and to watch her 
changes from shyness to confidence, and from frankness again to fear, 
was a natural pastime in the lazy golden weather. That he spared her 
as far as he did, when, after all, she would have married Jeannot any- 
how, and that he sketched her face in the open air, and never entered 
her hut, and never beguiled her to his own old palace in the city, was 
a new virtue in himself for which he hardly knew whether to feel re- 
spect or ridicule ; anyway it seemed virtue to him. 

“So long as he did not seduce the body, it seemed to him that it 
could never matter how he slew the soul—the little, honest, happy, 
pure, frank soul, that, amidst its poverty and hardships, was like a 
robin’s song to the winter’s sun.” 


In the end he determines to leave her: she would forget him 
and marry Jeannot. He knew well that he would tire of her after 
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awhile. So he gives her books for which she is so eager, and pro- 
mises to return after the winter. The blow is a sharp one for poor 
Bébeé, but she submits. But when the summer comes, it does not 
bring him back, and she begins to despair. Still she never once 
doubted her lover; she was too loyal in her love for that. Her 
books alone give her comfort now, because every day she feels that 
she is a little nearer him. Another winter goes by. One day she 
hears that Flamen, the artist, her lover, is dangerously ill in Paris, 
Ill in Paris, and perhaps poor! He was only a painter, as Lisa 
said in the market-place. Bébed resolves to goto him. But she 
has no money. Then she calculates that if she walks twenty 
miles a day shefwill reach Paris in fifteen days. And so she does, 
with the steadfastness of a great love to support her, and the 
thought of how useful she would be to him, and how she would 
tend him and make him well, always present in her mind. 


“She had a dreamy, intense sleepless light in her blue eyes, that 
frightened some of those she passed. They thought she had been fever- 
stricken, and was not in her senses, 

“So she went across the dreary lowlands, wearing out her little 
sabots, but not wearing out her patience and her courage. 

‘“‘She was very dusty and jaded. Her woollen skirt was stained 
with weather and torn with briars. But she had’ managed always to 
wash her cap white in brook-water, and she had managed always to 
keep her pretty bright curls soft and silken, for he had liked them so 
much, and he would soon draw them through his hand again. So she 
told herself a thousand times to give her strength when the mist would 
come over her sight, and the earth would seem to tremble as she 
went.... 

“Though she saw nothing else that was around her, she saw some 
little knots of moss-roses that a girl was selling on the quay, as she used 
to sell them in front of the Maison du Roi. She had only two 
sous left, but she stopped and bought two little rosebuds to take to 
him. He had used to care for them so much in the summer in Bra- 


“ Bébeé climbed them—ten, twenty, thirty,forty. ‘He must be 
very poor,’ she thought, ‘to live so high ;’ and yet the place was wide 
and handsome, and had a look of riches. Her heart beat so fast she 
felt suffocated; her limbs shook, her eyes had a red blood-like mist 
floating before them ; but she thanked God each step she climbed—a 
moment, and she would look upon the only face she loved. 

“‘ His name was written on a door before her. The handle of a bell 
hung down ; she pulled it timidly. The door unclosed, she saw no 
one, and went through. There were low lights burning. There were 
heavy scents that were strange to her. There was a fantastic gloom 
from old armour, and old weapons, and old pictures in the dull rich 
chambers, The sound of her wooden shoes was lost in the softness 
and thickness of the carpets. 
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“Tt was not the home of a poor man. A great terror froze her 
heart—if she were not wanted here? She went quickly through three 
rooms, seeing no one, and at the end of the third there were folding- 
doors. 

“<Tt is I, Bébée,’ she said, softly, as she pushed them gently apart, 
and she held out the two moss-rosebuds. 

“Then the words died on her lips, and a great horror froze her still 
and silent there. 

“She saw the dusky room as ina dream. She saw him stretched 
on the bed, leaning on his elbow, laughing and playing cards upon the 
lace coverlet. She saw women with loose shining hare and bare limbs, 
and rubies and diamonds glimmering red and white. She saw men 
lying about on the couch, throwing dice and drinking, and laughing 
one with another. 

“ Beyond all, she saw against the pillows of his head a beautiful 
brown, wicked-looking thing, like some velvet snake, who leaned over 
him as he threw down the painted cards upon the lace, and who had 
cast about his throat her curved bare arm, with the great coils of dead 
gold all a-glitter on it. 

“ And above all there were odours of wine and flowers, clouds of 
smoke, shouts of laughter, music of shrill gay voices. 

“She stood like a frozen creature, and saw the rosebuds in her hand. 
Then, with a great piercing cry, she let the little roses fall, and turned 
and fled. At the sound he looked up and saw her, and shook his 
beautiful brown harlot off him with an oath.” 


The end is sad enough. Bébée never recovered the shock. 
When, after a long illness, she rises from her little bed one night, 
it is with the sense of unutterable pain. 


“¢*He does not want me!’ she murmued ; ‘he does not want me, 
and Iam so tired. Dear God!’ Then she crept down, as a weary 
child creeps to its mother, and threw herself forward, and let the green 
dark waters take her, where they had found her amidst the lilies, a 
little laughing yearling thing. 

“There she soon lay quite quiet, with her face turned to the stars, 
and the starling poised above to watch her as she slept. 

“She had been only Bébée—the ways of God and man had been 
too hard for her. 

“When the messengers of Flamen came that day, they took him 
back a dead moss-rose and a pair of little wooden shoes worn through 
with walking. 

“¢ One creature loved me once,’ he says to women who wonder why 
the wooden shoes are there.” 


There is a freshness and fidelity to nature shown in the cha- 
racter of Bébeé which will enlist the suffrages of all in favour of 
this book. The interest of the reader is stimulated by the fear 
lest Flamen should succeed in his designs against the girl, whilst 
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all the time he feels that such a beautiful nature must make a 
man pause unless he were Mephistopheles himself. Then, after his 
departure, when one sees how this love has altered her very being, 
one hopes that, after all, Flamen may get sick of the world, and 
come back to innocent, loving Bébeé. Then we hear of his illness; 
and after her long journey on foot, we share somewhat in the alter- 
nation of hope and fear, and feel the shock caused by the sight of 
that chamber which destroys her ideal and her happiness for ever. 
The whole story is managed with great art, and written with great 
care, and avoidance of those faults which are often the more patent 
because found side by side with her best work. 

The motif of “ Folle-Farine” is the same as that of “Two Little 
Wooden Shoes ”—self-sacrifice by a woman whose love is not even 
returned. In this case, however, the heroine, Folle-Farine, is a half- 
gipsy girl. Her story was this. Her mother was the daughter 
of a Calvados miller, a most beautiful woman, with the reputation 
of a saint. One day she mysteriously disappeared. Her father, 
a stern man of few words, bigoted beyond measure, explained it 
thus—‘“ She was a saint: God took her;” that was all he said, 
and he believed it. Unfortunately for this theory, she had eloped 
with a handsome gipsy who was spending his ill-gotten wealth in 
pleasure thereabouts, and whose “ black-browed, star-eyed, deep- 
hued beauty, like the beauty of the passion-flower,” had proved 
too powerful to be withstood. But no one ever knew this. Seven 
years afterwards a little girl is left one night at the miller’s door. 
On searching her, a letter is found explaining all. The news 
almost crazes the old man. She whom he had thought a saint! 
It was clear that the devil had been at work; and the bigoted old 
man keeps to his old belief, adding one more article—“ She was a 
saint! a saint! and the devil begot in her that;” and then he 
strikes the little girl on the mouth with his clenched fist. 

It is necessary to know so much before going on to the main 
story. The brutality which signalises his treatment of the child 
is such as no man—unless born without that saving-clause to 
humanity, a heart—could display even towards a stranger. And 
what moves him to such conduct towards his kith and kin? 
Religious fanaticism—the most baleful and besotting of any of 
those passions which have disgraced men. Her strange gipsy 
songs and ways aid the popular belief that she is the devil’s child ; 
indeed, she herself is at last fully persuaded of the truth of it. 
Is it not dinned into her ears every time she has to bare her 
back to the rope? The details given of the cruelties literally 
showered upon her by her grandfather, and by all the people of 
+trunrighbourhood, are almost sickening. Nothing can tame her, 

chambr; she proudly resists, and grows up a beautiful savage, 
and thaing with nature, at enmity with all mankind, One friend 
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she has, an old man of ninety, an atheist, stone-breaker, and ex- 
regicide, who instils into her mind the most advanced opinions 
with the dignity and force of age and experience—by her, however, 
only half-understood. We give a quotation which we have chosen 
as illustrative of the character of Folle-Farine, as well as for its 
intrinsic beauty :-— 


“Buried in the grass, she now abandoned herself to the bodily 
delights of rest, of shade, of coolness, of sweet odours; the scent of 
the fruits and flowers was heavy on the air ; the fall of water made a 
familiar tempestuous music on her ear; and her fancy, poetic still, 
though deadened by a life of ignorance and toil, was stirred by the 
tender tones of the numberless birds that sang about her. 

“The earth and the air are good,’ she thought, as she lay there 
watching the dark leaves sway in the foam and the wind, and the 
bright-bosomed birds float from blossom to blossom. 

“ All birds were her friends. Phratos had taught her, in her infancy, 
many notes of their various songs, and many ways and means of luring 
them to come and rest upon her shoulder and peck the berries in her 
hand. She had lived so much in the open fields and among the 
woods, that she had made her chief ‘companions of them. She could 
emulate so deftly all their voices, from the call of the wood-dove to the 
chant of the blackbird, and from the trill of the nightingale to the 
twitter of the titmouse, that she could summon them all to her at her 
will, and have dozens of them fluttering around her head, and swaying 
their pretty bodies on her wrist. 

‘It was one of her ways that seemed to the peasantry so weird and 
magical ; and they would come home from their fields on a spring day- 
break, and tell their wives, in horror, how they had seen the devil’s 
daughter, in the red flush of the sunrise, ankle-deep in violets, and 
covered with birds from head to foot, hearing their whispers, and 
giving them her messages to carry in return. 

“There were no rare birds, no birds of moor and mountain, in that 
cultivated and populous district ; but to her all the little home-bred 
things of pasture and orchard were full of poetry and character. The 
robins, with that pretty air of boldness with which they veil their real 
shyness and timidity ; the strong and saucy sparrows, powerful by the 
strength of all mediocrities and majorities; all the dainty family of 
finches in their gay apparellings; the plain brown bird that filled the 
night with music; the gorgeous oriole ruffling in gold, the gilded 
princeling of them all; the little blue warblers, the violets of the air ; 
the kingfishers, who had hovered so long over the forget-me-nots upon 
the rivers that they had caught the colours of the flowers on their 
wings ; the bright blackcaps, green as the leaves, with their yellow 
waistcoats and velvet hoods, the innocent freebooters of the woodland 
liberties ; all these were her friends and lovers, various as any human 
erowds of court or city.” 


One day, as she is rowing the boat down the river laden with 
[Vol. CV. No, CCVIII.]}—New Serizs, Vol. XLIX.No. II. 28 
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corn, she passes by an old deserted tower, which has often at- 
tracted her by its quaint beauty and seclusion—to say nothing 
of its being regarded as uncanny by the folk around, which to 
her gave it an additional charm. She enters—and there, pros- 
trate on the floor, is a man in the last extremity of starvation, the 
walls covered with the creations of his genius. With superstitious 
reverence she gazes around, for to her untutored mind the cartoons 
had a real existence, and this man seemed to her to have been 
slain because he had striven with the gods. To save him she goes 
back to the mill and steals corn and wood, and so he is restored 
to life and work again, without ever knowing by whose hand, day by 
day he finds, to his bitter mortification, food placed there for his use, 
He knows his power, and is bitter against men because it is not 
recognised, At length he finds some occupation by which he can 
earn his daily bread, and thus devote the hours of the night'in de- 
veloping the designs that crowd his brain. Returning one even- 
ing from his work, he finds Folle-Farine asleep in the tower. She 
had come there to gaze upon and dream over the wondrous efforts 
of his genius, They were to her a new life, the expression of the 
latent thoughts and aspirations that had floated through her 
mind sometimes, when, away from her persecutors, she had roamed 
the woods and given free play to fancy. With the instinct of an 
artist, he is more struck by the graceful pose of her figure than by 
its natural charms, and sets to work to sketch her. Thus an 
acquaintance springs up between them—he using her as a model, 
she drinking in the stores of knowledge and experience which he 
unfolds to her in conversation. She soon comes to worship him 
with all the passionate warmth of her nature; and through her 
efforts he is again enabled to return to.the great world, and to pur- 
sue the phantom that has so long escaped him—the recognition of 
his powers. He is represented as an inherently selfish man, 
wrapt in his art; and although we can conceive such a character 
acting in the way he does, still it strikes us as untrue to nature 
to suppose that a man of the very highest imaginative power, as 
he is represented to be, could be so heartless and indelicate.' His 
offer of gold to the girl who had saved his life, who had 
opened the way to reputation for him, comes as a shock upon the 
reader, The fact is, that his character is repelling and uninter- 
esting. After he has left, life is literally a blank to poor Folle- 
Farine. Soon after this, her grandfather, the miller, dies, and 
she is turned out of doors, a wanderer and penniless, One thought 
only fills her brain—to see Arslan again—and she trudges 
’ wearily to Paris, 

It should have been stated that the means by which Arslan 
had been enabled to return to the old life had been furnished by 
a Prince Sartorian, a rich old rowé, who was only too glad to get 
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the artist out of the way in order that he might carry out certain 
desighs against Folle-Farine. But she rejects his overtures with 
scorn, and, as we have seen, departs for Paris when her grand- 
father dies. There for many months, braving contumely and 
risking starvation, she wearily seeks for her lover. The Prince 
from time to time acts Mephistopheles, but in vain. This man 
is represented to be not without feeling, although a sensualist ; and 
yet his conduct is so preposterously inhuman as to render the con- 
clusion unnatural and loathsome, and the book, which shows 
perhaps more power than any of these novels, a failure. The 
girl has found her lover starving and delirious, The Prince 
stands by unmoved ; tells her how in a few hours he will be hope- 
lessly insane, or dead. An old wretch who owns the garret comes 
in and mutters, “ He owes me twenty days’ rent ; to-morrow I will 
have the canvas.” On that canvas was the masterpiece of the 
painter, And yet, notwithstanding that the Prince sees the artist 
dying in youth of starvation, notwithstanding that he has wit- 
nessed in Folle-Farine a heroism and a devotion worthy of a Joan 
of Arc, he will do nothing unless she consents to be his mistress. 
She makes the last bitter sacrifice, and her lover is saved. We 
have said that in this volume there is more simple evidence of 
power than in any she has written. The dialogue is remarkable 
always, the character of Folle-Farine sketched by a master-hand. 
Yet, with singular want of perception, has Ouida preferred to spoil 
her best work by morbid unnatural treatment, that shows both 
lack of invention and of the sense of beauty. 

“ Puck” is the autobiography of a dog, whose vantage-ground 
and revelations are altogether unique :— 


“T have studied life; we little cupids usually belong to the fair sex ; 
and for a vantage-point from which to survey all the tricks and trades, 
the devilries and the frivolities, the sins and the shams, the shifts and 
the scandals of this world of yours, commend me to a cozy nook under 
a woman’s laces!” 


In the early part of his life Puck was domiciled with a quarry- 
man and his sister, and their faithful dog Trust. There he learns 
to appreciate the difference between Ben’s honest nature and that 
of his sister—a hard, repulsive, commonplace girl, greedy of gold, 
utterly selfish at heart,.a wanton with the accident of beauty. 
We cannot help wondering at the outset that Puck, who really 
seems to sympathise with the natural refinement of Ben’s nature, 
should, at so early an age, dwell with, at times, questionable taste 
and evident unction on the goings on of that voluptuary, Ben’s 
sister ; but our wonder ceases as we progress in his narrative, and 
find him in the society of free-thinking dogs, blasé aristocrats, 
and queens of the demi-monde. His views with regard to that 
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disputed territory, if not favourable, are, at all events, sneakingly 
regardant. 

To show how the world corrupted what was good, and how 
conceit perverted what was natural and modest in Puck’s nature, 
we have only to compare the freshness which, as a rule, charac- 
terises the early pages of his autobiography with the coarseness 
but too typical of the latter. Let us, for instance, quote “the 
fight at our theatre,” which, for repulsiveness, improbability, and 
ludicrous absurdity, cannot well be matched. Before doing so, 
however, we would wish to do justice to the really touching inter- 
view between Ben and Ambrose of the Forge ; or, again, to Ben’s 
reflections on nature, which, if not always new, sound fresh in 
dialect ; or, lastly, to the delineation of Ben’s intense grief when, 
at one blow, he finds his sister to be the false and worthless jade 
she is. Avice—for such is her name—has gone to the neighbour- 
ing town to see the playactors from London, and have her fill of 
dancing and enjoyment. She has taken “the autobiographer” in 
a basket (unknown to her brother, who is much attached to him), 
intending to sell him, for she is more lustful of gold than of any- 
thing, and has, besides, a dislike to the dog. Ben having finished 
his harvesting-work sooner than he expected, comes with joyous 
step and trusting heart to the town, his hard-earned gains in his 
pocket, thinking only of how he shall spend them on his sister, 
who, he learns, has departed. The delineation of his grief is most 
dramatically rendered, and most touching, and we wish we had 
space to quote it. At the time spoken of in the following quota- 
tion, Avice is the mistress of Lord Beltran, and has developed 
into a splendid Cleopatra, who dances break-downs at my lord’s 
theatre, and otherwise amuses him. Lord Beltran was— 


‘A tall, fair man, with handsome, contemptuous, weary face, grey 
eyes, dark straight eyebrows, who looked aristocrat all over, and had 
made his face as expressionless as a colourless piece of repoussé work.” 


Besides this, we may add that my lord’s mental gifts almost 
amounted to genius, but that he had so neglected them, or perhaps 
it would be nearer the truth to say had so exhausted them, by in- 
sensate devotion to animalism (to use a word that renders Puck 
peculiarly indignant), that to read a short poem wearies him ter- 
ribly, though he can still perceive that it is worthy of Shelley. 
His days he devotes to pleasure, his nights to hot rooms and 
gambling, at the same time that he consumes any amount of cigars 
and ‘‘ refreshments.” But then the cigars are of the best, and the 
wines and brandies too; and somehow cognac, when taken by a 
gentleman, not only seems to do him no harm, but does not appeal 
to the senses like the sight of a poor wretch taking his dram, 
whom we shudder at as an outcast and a drunkard. However, 
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revenons. Avice, who is now known as Laura Pearl, queen of 
anonymas, has taken offence at an observation of Lord Beltran’s, 
and being at the same time tired of him, fails to appear before the 
public, who adore her, or, to speak more correctly, the voluptuous 
dances with which she favours them. Not content with non- 
appearance, she packs the house with blackguards, headed by a 
huge ruffian and guondam lover of hers, to the intent that they 
should create a disturbance whilst she elopes with an Italian 
prince. 


“The roughs, of whom there were, this night, unusual numbers in 
pit and gallery for this fashionable theatre, had begun wild work, and 
appeared only the more resolved to prosecute it to its worst issues, 
because ‘the swells’ had endeavoured to prevent them. No scarlet- 
clothed matador ever more furiously enraged an Estremaduran bull 
than did the sight of these eight or ten men in evening-dress infuriate 
the sweeps, and costermongers, and butcher-boys, and counter-jumpers, 
who had commenced the sack of the ‘Coronet.’ ‘The gentlemen’ 
hitting .out straight with their old Oxford science, looked so cool, so 
tranquil, so contemptuous ; and the roughs, hot, and dirty, and clamor- 
ous, and clumsy, were so thoroughly conscious of that immeasurable 
difference betwixt themselves and their adversaries, and hence grew 
only madder, fiercer, coarser, and more brutal. Beltran and his 
friends were but as one against a score, a little knot of silent, scornful 
men forcing their way, shoulder to shoulder, against a furious, yelling, 
tumultuous crowd, levelling their blows with fearful force when they 
did strike, and thinking, it seemed, less of saving the theatre from its 
wreckers, than of chastising the audacity of the mob towards them- 
selves. There were only ten of them, and there were some three 
hundred of the rioters 

‘Meantime every available weapon that could be torn or twisted 
out of wood and metal work, the mob seized and used 

“‘ Never a word spoke Beltran, but he acted as his Order always acts, 
when out from the serenity and impassiveness of habit and temper the 
fire of a sudden furious scorn breaks into flame. The roughs went 
down like felled oxen before him; no stroke went home so surely and 
so cruelly as his, and here and there a rioter, glancing up and catching 
the look in his eyes, crouched, though unstruck, like a lashed hound 
before him. The mob knew by instinct that this man contemned 
them utterly, and would never fear them—knew, also, that though his 
property was being destroyed before his eyes, there was a certain fierce, 
cool, sweet delight in the mere sense of combat, that had both pleasure 
and passion in it for the quiet aristocrat.” 


Who would ‘noé be an aristocrat? Who does not desire to be 
able to act “as his Order always acts, when out from the serenity 
and impassiveness of habit and of temper the fire of a sudden 
Jurious scorn breaks into flame?” And to think, too, that, provided 
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only one be an aristocrat, and therefore of the Order, one might 
be slightly made, one might drink and smoke, and keep late 
hours for ever so long, and yet the roughs would invariably, on all 
occasions, go down before one like felled oxen—yes, even if. they 
were ten to one! This altogether not unreasonable desire, however, 
becomes considerably cooled, not to say quenched, by reading the 
following :— 


“From the moment that the struggle had commenced, Beltran had 
striven to reach the ringleader of the affray—a huge, brawny fellow. 
.... At length, however, Beltran, with a leap like a stag’s, sprang 
at and reached him, and caught him by the throat. 

* Although the big brute was a giant, the gentleman in height out- 
matched him; but while Beltran was of slender build, and had lost 
strength from the manner of the life he led, his foe was of massive 
form and sinew ; a mighty brawler, all made of bone and muscle. The 
conflict looked utterly unequal—the delicately-fashioned man of plea- 
sure looked to have no possible chance against the bully of the popu- 
lace, strong as any bullock. As they closed, their faces were in as 
wide contrast as their forms—the one colourless, calm, intent, with the 
pale, curved lips pressed close; the other flushed and swollen and big- 
veined, with the great teeth locked like a mastiff’s 

“ Beltran, with his hands still at the rioter’s throat, shook him to 
and fro as though he were a child, and beat his great head against the 
iron pillar beside which he stood. 

“ ¢ You will kill him, my lord,’ gasped Nellie. 

‘ Beltran did not seem even to hear her voice. 

“ ¢ You will kill him—my God !’ 

«Why not?’ said Beltran, without looking up, and he struck the 
man’s skull yet again against the iron column ; driving it home upon 
the metal as though he drove a nail in with a mallet. 

“The girl gazed with her great blue eyes dilating. 

** «Ts he worth it, sir?’ she dared to whisper. 

“* Her instinct led her to say the only thing that could have touched 
him to attention in this hour.” 


We must protest that, whatever aristocrats may do—and they are 
privileged—the Order of Gentlemen would not have done as Lord 
Beltran does. In a fair fight, the winner, if a gentleman, does 
not even kick his adversary, much less try to murder him in such 
deliberate and callous fashion. The reason, too, given for my 
Lord’s magnanimity, “He 7s not worthy of you,” makes the matter 
worse. If there was any generosity or gentlemanly feeling left in 
this aristocrat, the words that would have’ moved him would 
have been—“ The action ts unworthy of you.” Blood may make 
the racehorse, but it certainly does not make the aristocrat, who, 
if not endowed with the instincts of a gentleman, is worse off 
than a churl. What does Chaucer say ?— 
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“ Understand that I intend 
To call no man in any age 
Gentle for his lineage. 


He is gentle if he doth 
What ‘longeth to a gentleman.” 


We had intended to quote further from this account; but the 
details become too coarse and distasteful. It would be well for 
Ouida’s fame if she suppressed the future publication of a book 
containing incidents worthy only of the penny-novel, and utterly 
unworthy of a writer who lays claims to a place in the literature 
of her period. 

“Pascarel” is a pean in praise of Italy. It abounds with 
eloquent description of landscape and of the ancient historic 
cities, notably of Florence. Pascarel, like Tricotrin—in both 
novels the name of the hero gives the title to the book—is “a 
scholar and a gentleman,” only in his case the fascination of a 
wandering life with an acting troupe tempted him to give up fame 
and honour amongst his equals; whilst in the case of Tricotrin, 
family dissensions and injurious treatment to himself had driven 
him from his sphere. . 

Pascarel has a natural genius for acting, and leads a roving 
life, setting up his little booth amongst the peasants and in the 
villages. He is essentially a man of the people, of a large 
humanity, and their applause and delight are all he cares for. He 
never acts in large towns or before rich people. Like Tricotrin, 
his name is known throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
and is endeared to all. His character is thoroughly well drawn, 
free from exaggeration, and full of a noble dignity of bearing and 
thought. The dialogue is natural and good, and the plot ex- 
tremely interesting and well told. “ Held in Bondage,” the earliest 
work of this authoress, though inartistic and crude in many 
respects, contains flashes of power as good as anything of hers, 
and is written with a vigorous hand. The character of Sabre- 
tasche is admirably delineated. We cannot help thinking that 
the apologetic preface, deprecating criticism and craving indul- 
gence, should have been prefixed to “ Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage ””— 
a book of short stories much in need of support. We had put them 
down as the very earliest productions of the writer. They show 
cleverness certainly, but are full of her worst faults, and abound 
with ludicrous mistakes, that come of imperfect knowledge and lack 
of personal experience of the thing described. One exception, how- 
ever—an oasis in the desert—we can make in favour of the story 
entitled “ The Beauty of Sicq d’Azyr,” which is written with grim 
realistic humour, and is exceedingly amusing. It is pleasant to turn 
from these vapid narratives of languid swells to one of Ouida’s latest 
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‘productions, “ A Dog of Flanders,” also a collection of short 
stories, They are remarkable for earnestness, pathetic treatment, 
and a tender love for humanity and sympathy with its sufferings. 
There is a dignity and chaste simplicity of style throughout that 
claim the highest recognition. In the novel entitled “Tricotrin ” 
Ouida portrayed a man whose moral attributes are well -nigh 
perfect. He is utterly unselfish in his conduct, forgiving to his 
enemies, charitable to all men. Yet being a man, and a very 
handsome, healthy one, he must perforce act up to his physique 
as well as to his morale ; so, while he is represented as a man of 
grand simplicity and singular beauty of character, we perceive 
that he has an intense enjoyment of life, if only for the sake of 
freedom and fresh air, and that he does not always despise the 
Horatian philosophy, though never living for himself. There is a 
glamour of exaggeration thrown about his character. Nature for 
once would seem to have put aside her cold indifference towards 
men, and to have lavished on him the gifts that she scatters over 
a generation. He is a supreme musician and artist; an orator 
and athlete of the first order, and has beauty of the Homeric 
order worthy of a god. He has great knowledge of books, and 
still greater of the world and human nature; in fact, a genuine 
hero of romance. Still the book is so interesting, and evinces so 
much power, that one is loth to regard it with too critical an eye. 

Tricotrin, in one of his wanderings—for he is a careless, laugh- 
ter-loving Bohemian, bound by no creed, chained to no hone— 
finds a castaway child in the fields. An old woman, struck by 
its beauty and forlorn condition, undertakes to support it, though 
herself very poor. Tricotrin promises that he will reimburse her, 
and protect the child. Viva—for such is the name they give her 
—grows up vain, proud of her beauty, disdainful of the peasantry, 
yet very loving towards good old grand’mére and Tricotrin. When 
she reaches womanhood, Tricotrin finds that he loves her as he 
had never loved before; and yet he knows that his Bohemian 
existence would be wearisome and distasteful to her; she panted 
for power—for the society of the rich and great—where her 
beauty would be recognised. The opportunity comes for Viva to 
be launched upon the world, and Tricotrin, with noble self-abne- 
gation, allows her to choose for herself, instead of using his great 
influence to retain her with him. The development of Viva’s 
character is subtle, and very true to nature. As a child, the good 
holds its own against the bad, but with years come ambition and 
increasing vanity, stifling gratitude and affection. The dialogue 
is racy, outspoken, and original, and there is an unusual variety 
of character displayed, always skilfully handled. The interest of 
the story is fully sustained, and the book should rank high 
amongst her best works. 
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“ Tdalia” is a masterly work, by which phrase we would include 
the fact that Ouida never shows a woman’s hand. Her hand is as 
vigorous as aswordsman’s. Her knowledge is apparently immense ; 
but she is over-lavish in the use of it—half-a-dozen historical 
parallels being often given in mere illustration of a look or an 
attitude. Then, too, in this book she is over-profuse in the 
descriptions of scenery, which frequently interrupt the narrative. 
The story exemplifies her strength, that tries tn vain to tire and 
exhaust itself, and her imagination, which, however, is too apt to 
run into exaggeration, instead of reposing in the ideal. The story 
is too long to be described, and is somewhat involved, but we can 
heartily recommend it. 

“Under Two Flags” may be divided into two parts, the good 
and the bad; and of these the good is by far the greater. It 
relates to service in Africa under the French, and is admirable in 
its way—full of vivid sketches of camp-life and fierce engagements. 
The vivandiére is very well described. The book, however, as a 
whole, is spoilt by the careless treatment of the character of the 
hero, of which we shall speak later on, as also of “ Chandos,’ the 
only other novel of the series to which we have not referred. The 
character of the hero in the latter, though not so utterly changed 
in the latter part of the book, is yet unnaturally altered ; but the 
character of his arch-enemy, Trevenna, stands by itself both for 
powerful treatment and unlikeness to any other in the répertotre 
of Ouida’s creations, and so saves the book from condemnation. 

Although we have frequently pointed out how inartistic she is, 
yet the fact cannot be gainsaid that these volumes show Ouida 
to be possessed of strong artistic perceptions. The presence of 
faults, whether in books or individuals, by no means implies the 
absence of excellence. It only shows a want of training, not an 
inherent incapacity to reach the goal. A wise maxim nobly ex- 
pressed has been left us by Bacon—“ Non imperatur Nature nisi 
parendo,” The same may be said of Art. Toil and long-suffering, 
keen self-examination and repression, intense study of the best 
models, and the experience that comes of them all, must be gone 
through before the goddess will reveal those mysteries to her 
votaries which will enable them to comprehend what Art is and is 
capable of, and what are its requirements. They cannot then sin 
against its rules—such would be impossible, for they are ingrained 
in their very nature. Now Ouida has artistic instincts un- 
doubtedly, but she chafes at the severity of the inexorable decree. 
She is impatient of the curb, and desires to command Nature as 
well as Art without obeying them. Had her vocation been to 
handle the brush and not the pen, she would have been primarily 
a colourist. There are a good many points in which her works 
remind us of Rubens’ paintings, and a comparison may perhaps 
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prove instructive. By his intense realism, masculine energy, and 
originality of colouring, Rubens enforces admiration without 
awakening sympathy, except in his landscapes, which are as 
vividly true to nature as they can well be. The reason why our 
sympathy is not excited is this—that his imagination, though 
creative, is not ideal ; there is, too, an absence from his works of 
that delicious sense of tone which distinguishes the Venetian 
school ; and the sense of beauty, though not exactly lacking in him, 
is rather the result of the enormous energy of the man than a true 
instinct. But though resembling Rubens in the general charac- 
teristics of her style, Ouida has far more ideal imagination, and is 
by no means deficient in a true sense of beauty. These qualities 
in her works impress themselves upon the reader, whose only 
regret is, that they are scattered here and there throughout the 
series, instead of being dominating influences, as they should be. 
We have shown already that creative imagination is at her com- 
mand; but we would draw especial attention to the designs and 
pictures which from time to time she describes as the productions 
of her art-heroes—notably to those of Arslan in “ Folle-Farine,” 
which are remarkable for vivid conception, and a fine sense of 
composition. Indeed, these last-mentioned qualities generally 
pervade her landscapes as well, giving reality and varied interest 
to what otherwise would be too long description. We may add, 
also, that throughout these volumes she shows a knowledge of the 
history of art which is remarkable, and an intimate acquaintance 
with, and warm appreciation of, particular schools and individual 
masters, whilst the accuracy and penetration of her views bear 
additional testimony to her genuine artistic bent. 

Crippled by no ereed, but rather questioning all, with a bold 
and pitiless array of facts and philosophic conclusions, which is the 
more convincing because dispassionate, Ouida’s outlook upon 
Nature is necessarily wide, whilst her reverence for her finds ex- 
pression in a sensuous and artistic Pantheism. Equally impartial 
are her views regarding existing institutions and prejudices, prov- 
ing her to be a thinker and searcher after truth, as well as an 
advocate of its principles under the pleasing guise of fiction. 

It has been finely said that life is a comedy to those who think 
and a tragedy to those who feel. Most men, if not all, admit its 
truth—how few can realise and reproduce it! And so the 
novelist, however great in a particular line, must be pronounced 
borné if he does not possess a philosophic and unfettered mind ; 
for that alone will enable him to give us a complete representation 
of the drama of life so well epitomised in this apothegm, and so 
prove himself to be a master as well as an interpreter of human 
nature. Such a mind Ouida brings to bear upon the study of 
mankind, and her entire freedom from prejudice, social or reli- 
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gious, is in itself the sign of a vigorous intellect, as well as a great 
and especial merit in her work. 

If, then, we examine these novels by the canons laid down at 
the commencement of this article, Ouida at all events shows her 
capability of fulfilling their conditions. Possessing, however, 
as she evidently does, enormous facility in composition, she shows 
corresponding carelessness ; and thus her work, when submitted to 
the test of artistic examination, frequently falls to the ground. 
Her capability in the treatment of character is very great. Wit- 
ness such elaborate studies as Bruno, Lippo, Strathmore, and 
Folle-Farine. An example of the way in which characters com- 
pletely alter under her hand may be instanced by the character of 
the hero in “Under Two Flags,” who is represented as one of the 
fastest, laziest, most inane and unprincipled (in money matters) of 
men, and yet the best steeplechase rider of his day ; afterwards, 
when on active service, he turns out a Bayard and a man of genius. 
We do not for a minute question but that a man may have 
qualities in him which a change of circumstances may bring out ; 
what we say is, that sudden transformations, as in this case, or in 
the case of Chandos, are untrue to nature. Chandos is repre- 
sented as a man of enormous wealth—a sort of Sardanapalus— 
who from eighteen to thirty has denied himself nothing, and had 
everything done for him. He lives only for the pleasure of the 
senses ; at least, what little intellectual play he allows himself is 
mere dilettanteism. Suddenly he-loses all; and after nearly be- 
coming a drunkard in his despair, he comes out as one of the first 
thinkers of the day, an artist of considerable power, a man re- 
markable for self-control. Such sudden transformations show 
bad art. ‘Chandos,” however, is one of the series that can be 
thoroughly recommended, if only for the masterly treatment of 
the character of Trevenna. While we hate him for his vulgarity 
and his cool impudence, we are forced to admire his intellect, his 
patience, and his great generalship. The dialogue, too, is spark- 
ling, and sustained throughout. Why, however, should Ouida in 
this story have told the plot to the reader in the first chapter ? 
It seems inconceivable that she could not perceive how much 
stronger the book would be without it—to say nothing of its being 
in direct contravention of all rule. 

In the treatment of scenery she is at times exceedingly happy ; 
but, as a rule, her books are overloaded with minute description, 
as they are with historical allusion. In plot, we have shown how 
capable and how careless she is; in justice to her, however, it 
should be said that the plot of ‘“ Idalia,” though halting occasion- 
ally, is good and natural, and that the book, if not remarkable 
for striking treatment of character, is a good specimen of her 
untiring energy and brilliancy of diction, being also happily free 
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from over-laudation of the physical beauty of its heroes and 
heroines. If Ouida would only bear in mind that simplicity is 
strength, and that the end of all art is repose, she might do very 
great work yet. But so long as she puts aside the necessary rules 
of art to suit her convenience, and so long as she affects omni- 
science, and loads her work with superabundant illustration culled 
from encyclopedias, so long will she gather ridicule to herself 
when praise might be hers. 

Surely such crude errors as “ Civis Romanum sum,” “ Pro ego,” 
or such daring derivations as “poplar-trees, that the Romans 
named so because of the restlessness of their leaves, like the unrest- 
ing mob!” would suggest caution to the most reckless writer. 
The effect upon the reader is to make him doubt every reference 
to matters historical and otherwise with which he is not specially 
acquainted. We have cited these few examples—we could refer 
to many more. 

Taking a comprehensive view of these novels, we are struck by 
the evidence of great power, carelessly wielded in most instances, 
and a not infrequent predilection for bizarre incidents and melo- 
dramatic situations, when natural treatment is imperiously de- 
manded. One might not inaptly compare the volumes before us 
to a tropical forest crippled by over-luxuriance, needing only the 


chastening influence of bill-hook and pruning-knife. It is the 
more provoking to notice the absence of chasteness and simplicity 
generally, when these are the characteristics of her finest work. 





Art, V.—RovussE.LET’s TRAVELS IN INDIA. 


India and its Native Princes ; Travels in Central India and 
in the Presidencies of Bombay and Bengal, By Louis 
RovussELET. Carefully revised and edited by Lieut.-Col. 
BUCKLE. Containing 317 illustrations and 6 maps. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1876. 


F the work named at the head of this article, not the smallest 
attraction to the English reader will be found in the interesting 
description given by M. Rousselet of his sojourn at Native Courts, 
and in countries under Native rule, recently visited, under very 
different circumstances, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Apart 
from this, however, M. Rousselet’s work is of much value as the 
best existing popular description of the large portion of India 
through which he travelled. The eager and general attention with 
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which the Prince’s movements have been followed renders very 
opportune the publication of valuable information which the 
newspaper reports, however admirable, do not supply. Colonel 
Buckle’s translation has been in some quarters criticised with 
severity for which we cannot find sufficient grounds. It is cer- 
tainly not perfect, but its imperfections are trifling, as they are not 
calculated to convey, in any appreciable degree, impressions other 
than those which the original is intended to convey. The present 
is, however, a very costly edition, and it may be hoped that one 
cheaper, and more portable, will shortly be forthcoming. M. 
Rousselet’s description of his reception by, and his communications 
with, many of the Native Chiefs who have occupied prominent 
places in the pageants and ceremonies connected with the Royal 
visit is well worth perusal. The Prince saw comparatively little 
of those Chiefs, as M. Rousselet saw them, in their own homes. 
There was necessarily much monotony in the Royal progress, 
consisting, as it for the most part did, of State entries, addresses, 
levées, formal visits, reviews, and balls, which must be, mutatis 
mutandis, one very much like the other. This has been com- 
plained of in India, but without sufficient reason, or consideration 
of the unavoidable difficulties in the way of other arrangements. 
M. Rousselet was very differently situated; his choice was 
unfettered, and he exercised it, as we think, wisely. He was 
“comparatively indifferent to the India of railways, hotels, and 
telegraphs,” but bent on seeing “the Courts and countries ruled 
by Native Princes, great and small, of all ranks and all creeds,” In 
these countries he spent several years, and lost no opportunity 
of studying “the architectural monuments, religious beliefs and 
symbols dating back to earliest history, works of art, and systems 
of civilisation and progress.” He has placed before the public the 
result of these studies in a style admirably calculated to fix atten- 
tion. We recognise throughout the advantage of the French 
traveller’s having brought “a fresh mind and independent 
ideas to bear on his subject, free from any preconceived bias 
or prejudice.” The exceeding fidelity of his picture can be 
thoroughly apparent only to those who have been in India; they 
will assuredly endorse the Editor’s opinion, that all who are 
“already familiar with the subjects of this work will find pleasure 
in recalling to memory the scenes and objects so well described, 
while the reader who has no personal acquaintance with a country 
as yet scarcely touched by railways, or even metalled roads, may, 
by the aid of a multitude of excellent illustrations, accompany the 
lively French traveller, in imagination, on his Indian journey. 
The engravings speak for themselves, and will probably give a 
better idea of what there is to see in the Native States of India than 
has ever been given before.” 
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M. Rousselet left France on the 20th June 1864, embarking at 
Marseilles on board the English steamer Vectis for Alexandria. 
Suez was reached by railway, and there he found the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company’s steamer Malta, from which he landed at 
Bombay on the 8th July, the latter part of the voyage from Suez 
having been, owing to the prevalence of the south-west monsoon, 
anything but enjoyable. On board the Malta, however, every- 
thing had been done to make the time pass agreeably, and M. 
Rousselet’s spirits were high when he reached Bombay ; but the 
landing was effected under depressing conditions of heavy tropical 
rain and its accompanying misty half-darkness, which considerably 
quenched his enthusiasm. He found it difficult then to admire 
anything ; indeed, he tells us that he never, in the whole course of 
his life, “‘ experienced such a feeling of sadness and disappointment 
as on that day,” His disappointment was not to end here. He 
had always imagined the accounts of rain in the tropics to be much 
exaggerated, and he insisted on at once proceeding on his journey 
into the interior, but was at last unwillingly convinced of the im- 
possibility of doing so. He therefore located himself at Mazagon, 
in a comfortable and picturesque cottage, half-hidden by trees, and 
there proceeded “ to utilise the rainy season by spending it in the 
study of the languages of India.” Mazagon, during the rainy 
season, was not, however, in all respects to M. Rousselet’s taste ; 
his own very narrow escape, and the death of a servant, from the 
bite of a cobra-di-capella left on him no very favourable impression 
of a locality which he thus amusingly describes :— 


‘“‘ At nightfall there arises on every side a noisy concert from a 
thousand little crickets, grasshoppers, and other insects, that to 
unaccustomed ears gives the effect of a piercing and continuous cry. 
Add to this the frequent assemblages of jackals near your house, 
striking up their melancholy strains, to which all the pariah dogs in the 
neighbourhood think themselves bound to respond, and you will have 
some idea of the sublime tranquillity of the night in this favoured town. 
IT recommend it, however, to the enthusiastic naturalist, for besides 
the mosquitoes, which are here of remarkable size, he will have the 
pleasure of the company or vicinity of the bandicoot rat, which is of 
a monstrous size; the musk-rat, an inoffensive animal, but not 
agreeable to nervous people on account of its smell and sharp cries ; 
the enormous bull-frog, whose voice justifies the name it bears; and 
also the Indian vampire, called here the flying fox.” 


There is an excellent description of M. Rousselet’s first visit to 
the Native town of Bombay. On entering its huge bazaars, he was 
immediately deafened by the prevailing din, and found himself 
half-suffocated in an atmosphere full of the odour of ghee and 
grease, exhaled from the numerous confectioners’ shops—an odour 
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which, he tells us, turns the stomach of all who for the first time 
experience it. Despite the smells, however, he could not help 
admiring “those famous bazaars, and the world of peoples and 
races, of perfectly distinct types and costumes,” crowded together 
in them. The Tower of Babel could scarcely, he thinks, have 
assembled a more complete collection of the human race, 

Another interesting and curious sight was afforded by the Jain 
hospital for ‘sick or deformed animals, who are there carefully 
tended until their cure or death. Of the sick quadrupeds, “some 
have bandages over their eyes; others, lame or in a helpless con- 
dition, are comfortably stretched on clean straw; their attendants 
rub them down, and- bring the blind and paralysed their food.” In 
the next court M. Rousselet found dogs and cats in a condition so 
pitiable, and so repugnant to his feelings to behold, that he ventured 
to suggest to his attendant the greater charity of putting an end to 
their sufferings, and was thereupon asked whether in Europe invalids 
were so treated. In the enclosure reserved for bipeds aged crows 
were spending their lives peaceably in company with bald vultures 
and buzzards that had lost their plumage, while opposite strutted 
a heron, “proud of his wooden leg,” and surrounded by blind 
ducks and lame fowls. Representatives of all the domestic 
animals, and all those that dwell in the vicinity of mankind, were 
found in “this paradise of the brute creation.” 

The Native temples and shrines made no great impression on 
M. Rousselet, who was, however, surprised at the toleration ac- 
corded to the abominable sect of Vallabayatcharas, referring to 
whom he says—‘“Every year discloses some revolting crime 
committed by these priests, whose sole religion is the most 
shameless debauchery.” The matter, which was, if we mistake 
not, a few months ago referred to by Sir Bartle Frere in an article 
contributed by him to one of the London magazines, may well 
engage the attention of the Government; the atrocities are 
notorious, and the license that staggered M. Rousselet is simply 
an abuse of the reasonable toleration which should be extended to 
religion everywhere, There are some things worse than even the 
horrible pagan practices which civilisation extinguishes without 
hesitation, and this is one of them. That M. Rousselet is no 
advocate of religious intolerance is very certain, Of religious 
belief in India he says :— 


“‘The different religions of India are in general, to European eyes, 
merely a mixture of gross superstition and ridiculous fables. Weare 
disposed to see in such things nothing more than error of the human 
reason ; and whereas others are unwilling to admit that there exists 
the slightest poesy or the slightest good sense, it is a fact that they 
all contain sublime truths and grand ideas comprehended by all 
educated persons. The mass of the people, ignorant as they always 
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are, can see nothing in them but the external symbols calculated to 
strike their imagination. . . . It is true that the interiors of the 
mysterious temples of India display to us nothing but monstrous 
idols with many faces and numerous arms, brandishing lances, 
sabres, and skulls; but all these gods personify the same ideas as 
the admirable statues created by Phidias and other renowned Grecian 
sculptors.” 


Of the Parsees M. Rousselet speaks in terms of well-deserved 
eulogy. He describes them as “a tribe of rich and active men, 
full of devotion to the English rule,” laborious and patient, 
possessing all the good qualities of the Jews, exercising very 
considerable influence, due in a great measure to the union pre- 
vailing among themselves, and priding themselves, with good 
reason, upon the absence of a Parsee pauper or prostitute through- 
out Bombay. M. Rousselet, in describing a Parsee wedding to 
which he was invited, gives a singular account of the expressive 
but very simple ceremony :— 


“ When they reached the centre of the room, the two young people 
prostrated themselves, and the Chief Dustoor having taken his place 
close to them, the group was covered with an immense Cashmere 
shawl, which formed a tent, and hid them completely. A moment 
afterwards, when the veil was withdrawn, the youthful pair were man 
and wife.” , 


M. Rousselet’s remarks regarding the intercourse habitual be- 
tween Europeans and the higher classes of Natives are suggestive. 
He reasonably argues that intercourse, although things have 
become infinitely better than they were, can never be spontaneous 
and hearty unless the Natives receive the same consideration that 
they are expected to afford. Of his own intercourse, he says—“ I 
have myself held uninterrupted and intimate relations with many 
Native gentlemen, and I never had cause for dissatisfaction in any 
particular.” 

The representation, at the house of a Native gentleman, of a 
grand Hindu drama much astonished M. Rousselet, whose 
attention, although he could not understand the words spoken, 
was captivated by that which he could appreciate—the grace- 
fulness of the costumes, the harmony of the language, and_ the 
expressiveness of the gestures. Of one scene he says—“ As regards 
action, this scene was truly beautiful; grief, love, and joy were all 
expressed with a subtlety and fidelity to nature of which I could 
not have believed an Indian actress capable.” The most astonish- 
ing portion of the affair was to come when M. Rousselet compli- 
mented his host on the exceeding talent of his charming actresses, 
and was told, after a hearty laugh, that the customs of the country 
did not permit the appearance of females on the stage, and that all 
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female parts were, therefore, performed by boys selected for their 
beauty and the sweetness of their voices. 

We give M. Rousselet’s own account of a grand Nautch at 
which he was present. His description shows how greatly these 
things are misunderstood in many quarters, and how unreasonable 
are the demands of those who have insisted that all invitations to 
witness a Nautch ought to have been declined by the Prince of 
Wales. The Prince’s advisers knew better what he would find 
there, and His Royal Highness not improbably contrasted the 
decorous tameness of the Indian exhibition with the license ac- 
corded to the dance in the theatres of Europe. 


“The dancers rose up, and unfolding their scarves and shaking 
their plaited skirts, they caused the bells to vibrate which were fas- 
tened round their ankles in the form of bracelets, and which served 
to mark the time. After a preliminary chorus, accompanied by viols 
and tom-toms, they formed a semicircle, and one of them advanced 
close to us. With rounded arms, and her veil floating, she turned her- 
self slowly round with a gentle quivering of the body, so as to make 
her bells resound. The music, soft and languishing, seemed to lull 
her senses, and with eyes half closed, she seemed to be clasping in her 
amorous embrace some invisible being. All thus played their parts 
in succession; one feigning herself a serpent-charmer or a lute- 
player ; another, ardent and impassioned, bounding, and whirling 
round with rapidity ; while another, adorned with an elegant cap, 
embroidered with pearls, addressed us with strange gestures, and 
followed the music with a coquettish movement of the body. They 
concluded their performance with an animated round dance accom- 
panied by songs and clapping of hands. In all this I saw nothing 
of that gross immorality which, from all I had previously been told, 
I expected to find in the pantomime exhibited by these women. 
Their demeanour was correct, though with some little spice of pro- 
vocation, and their costume was more modest than that of women in 
general.” 


We must pass hastily over the remaining reminiscences of Bom- 
bay ; the melancholy visit to the European Cemetery, where was 
at last discovered the grave—“ marked by a simple stone, on which 
may with some difficulty be read his name”—of the French travel- 
ler Jaquemont, whose account of India contains much that may 
even now be usefully considered by those who take interest in 
its welfare; the financial collapse of 1864-65, which took place 
while M. Rousselet was in Bombay, and to which he refers in 
terms of well-merited reprobation; and the exploration, com- 
menced in September, when the rains began to abate, of the caves 
of Elephanta, the Buddhist caves of Kennery and Magatani, the 
beautiful Brahmun caves of Jygeysir and Monpezir, and the re- 
mains of the ancient Portuguese town of Mahim, “which was an 
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important port when Bombay was only a village.” These explora- 
tions were cut short by jungle-fever, which brought him “ very 
near death’s door,” and from which he did not recover till the 
beginning of December, when he made a hasty excursion into the 
Kandesh district, visiting, en route, the hill-sanitarium of Mathe- 
ran, and there witnessing, for the first time, some feats of the 
Indian jugglers, which, extraordinary as they were, appear to 
have been fairly eclipsed by performances before the Prince of 
Wales at Madras, where, without apparatus, without apparent 
means of hiding anything, and almost without clothing, one man 
produced eggs from nothing, and live pigeons from eggs ; and 
another took out of his mouth live scorpions, and handled them 
with impunity, spat out stones as large as plums one after the 
other, and then “evolved from depths unknown a carpenter’s 
shop, full of nails, large and small, and coils of string, till there 
was a pile of his products before the Prince.” * 

M. Rousselet, after spending some weeks at Poona, historically 
interesting as long the seat of a Native government at one time ex- 
ceedingly powerful in Western India, and as the spot on which 
was, in 1817, fought the battle that finally broke the Peishwa’s 
power, and brought the whole Mahratta country under British 
rule, went on to visit the celebrated cave-temples at Ellora and 
Adjunta, These extraordinary works are very well described. 
The great temple of Kailas at Adjunta is a grand edifice, consist- 
ing of domes, columns, spires, and obelisks, carved out of a single 
rock, covered with bas-reliefs, representing thousands of different 
figures, and forming a magnificent whole, so full of symmetry, 
power, and grandeur, that one may well marvel at the genius that 
devised and successfully carried out a work of which not the least 
extraordinary feature is that “one defect, one vein, one gap in the 
mass of basalt, and this achievement of giants would have been 
but an abortive attempt.” To Adjunta, however, M. Rousselet 
awards the palm. There he found, not roughly-hewn caverns, 
covered with strange and mystic sculpture, but elegant palaces, 
gracefully adorned with admirable paintings, which form a “ com- 
plete museum ”—frescoes which, not less in their colouring than 
in their conception, are simply marvellous. Nearly two thousand 
years have rolled by, and yet some of these colours, of extraordi- 
nary vividness and beauty, remain as though they were the work 
of yesterday. For the rest, M. Rousselet shall speak for himself :— 


“The columns are ornamented with garlands of flowers, masks, 
and geometrical designs of exquisite taste; the ceilings are covered 
with rosework, where persons and animals are intermingled with the 
delicate outlines of the arabesques; and the walls are divided into 
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panels portraying various scenes illustrative of the types, costumes, 
and manners of those bygone ages—Buddhist monks preaching to the 
people, who listen to them admiringly, princes and nobles adoring 
the sacred emblems, processions where the king is seen on horse- 
back surrounded by his court, elephants bearing the relics, and the 
whole retinue proceeding to the temple; desperate combats and 
sieges, in which the shock of contending armies, the fury of the 
besieged as they hurl enormous stones from the battlements, and 
engines of war of every description, are reproduced with striking 
animation -and fidelity. By the side of these scenes of tumult, 
groups full of grace and expression represent the private life of the 
period. All the scenes of the palace, the harem, the convent, and 
the schools, are revealed to us.” 


Of Hyderabad, the capital of the country ruled by the Nizam, 
M. Rousselet says very little indeed ; he remained there a few days 
only, and appears to have found nothing of interest. Politically, 
Hyderabad is important; it is a hotbed of Mahomedan fanaticism, 
liable to break at any time—it broke only very recently—into 
violence and bloodshed. It is remarkable that the Prince of 
Wales did not visit Hyderabad, owing, it is generally believed, to 
untoward circumstances, which have excited much comment, and 
to which we shall presently refer at greater length (p. 418). 
The next halt was at Bijapoor, though there is but a brief descrip- 
tion of “the marvellous monuments of this city of ruins.” The 
heat of the plains was now becoming very great; it drove M. 
Rousselet to the hill-sanitarium of Mhableshwar, where he devoted 
his time to the study of the language, Oordoo, spoken in the 
countries he was about to visit. Towards the middle of May he 
was again in movement, on his way to the north of India, wid 
“the country of the Bheels, and Rajpootana.” He had now a 
companion, a young Flemish painter, M. Schaumberg, whose 
acquaintance he had made at Bombay. They first visited Surat, 
but arrived there at a most unfortunate time, when “a frightful 
attack of cholera was carrying off hundreds daily.” Then came 
Broach, “‘ the ancient Barygaza mentioned by Arrian and Ptolemy,” 
where is to be seen a most wonderful banyan-tree, “ the famous 
Kabira bar,” alleged to have been planted long before the Chris- 
tian era, and to be the oldest and largest in India, as it may well 
be, seeing that it covers an area of 660 yards in circumference, 
and is, M. Rousselet says, “in itself, a little virgin forest.” 

Baroda was the next place visited. Here M. Rousselet remained 
from June to December 1865. He had brought from Bombay 
numerous letters of introduction from persons of influence, and 
these obtained for him an excellent reception, and enabled him to 
gratify his strong desire to see a purely Native Court. He and 
M. Schaumberg were munificently lodged at the Guicwar’s expense, 
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and were afforded every opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
Native life. His account of the Guicwar and of the Guicwar’s court 
is especially interesting in connection with the proceedings that 
have recently brought Baroda so prominently before the British 
public. We have already, on other occasions,* shown that the lately- 
deposed Prince ought never to have been placed on the throne, for 
which he was notoriously quite unfit, and that, the mistake of placing 
him there having been committed, the best possible measure was 
his removal, though not as it was effected. It must be borne in 
mind that M. Rousselet describes not the recently-deposed Prince, 
Mulhar Row, but his predecessor and elder brother, Khundee 
Row, whose “ strongly-marked features at once gave a perfect 
idea” to M. Rousselet of the character of the man, who “ to ex- 
cessive kindness in the ordinary intercourse of daily life united 
the most unheard-of cruelty.” M. Rousselet certainly writes in no 
spirit of hostility to one from whom he received extraordinary 
kindness and hospitality which he fully acknowledges ; yet, in 
describing the Guicwar’s “‘ daily life,” he shows that to cruelty 
were added ruinous eccentricities for which his people had to pay, 
and that, altogether, Khundee Row Guicwar was little, if at all, 
better than his successor. 

Just after M. Rousselet’s arrival the Guicwar determined that 
a celebrated diamond, ‘‘ The Star of the South,” recently pur- 
chased, should “have the honour of a triumphal entry into his 
capital, and should be solemnly conveyed to the temple, there to 
be blessed by the priests.” This was done with pomp and cere- 
mony so extraordinary that one might, says M. Rousselet, “ have 
fancied one’s self in the Middle Ages.” 

At one time the Guicwar took to collecting Bulbuls, and 
had more than 500 brought to the palace, where, during 2 
whole month, their care and education employed him and his 
nobles. After this the birds were made to fight ‘a pitched 
battle,’ in which “‘ the beautiful little creatures attacked each 
other furiously, and were killed in great numbers.” 

Again, a fancy was taken to being surrounded with holy men, 
who were summoned from all quarters. The Guicwar was then 
“ pleased to entertain these fellows after a royal fashion, clothing 
them in precious stuffs, and paying them marks of the greatest re- 
spect ;” one, thus “surrounded with all the appliances of luxury 
imaginable,” had been found “on a noisome manure-heap in the 
suburbs.” 

M. Rousselet was present at a mock marriage between two 
pigeons, adorned with collars, carried by pages, and placed on the 
sumptuously-decorated roof of the palace, surrounded by the 
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Guicwar, his courtiers, and the priests, who probably, says M, 
Rousselet, appropriated the considerable “sum given as a mar- 
riage portion to the two birds.” Dances, and a grand banquet, 
followed by illuminations, concluded the festival. And so it went 
on—one day, diamonds for which all the jewellers’ shops were 
ransacked ; and another, pigeons, of which a collection gradually 
numbering 60,000 was made, the Guicwar spending his mornings 
in watching them take their flights together. 

The expedients for raising money were as outrageous as the 
manner in which it was squandered. On one occasion, when 
the Guicwar, reckless as he was, felt that new taxes might be 
more than difficult to collect, he hit upon the expedient of appro- 
priating a portion of the money extorted from the people by his 
own corrupt minions, to whom he issued the following proclama- 
tion :— 


“His Highness has seen with regret that corruption has found its 
way into various departments of the administration, but he hopes that 
this state of things will forthwith come to anend. He counsels all 
those officials who have allowed themselves to be corrupted to bring 
into the royal treasury the sums received in this way for the last ten 
years. His Highness, considering this restitution as making honour- 
able amends, will forget the past. If, however, any Karkhoon shall 
neglect to refund the full amount of the bonuses thus received, His 
Highness will feel himself under the painful necessity of taking 
rigorous measures.” 


Loud, of course, was the outcry ; even the newspapers protested ; 
but the Karkhoons had to yield, and in a short time about 
£280,000 were in the hands of the Guicwar, who himself “laugh- 
ingly recounted the affair” to M. Rousselet. 

The other side of the picture is just as bad, and more repulsive. 
We do not refer to the elephant, rhinoceros, and buffalo fights, 
nor to the wrestling of every sort, in which the Guicwar took much 
interest. These were seen and are well described by M. Rousselet. 
Some of them the Prince of Wales witnessed during his visit to 
the reformed court of Baroda; and the propriety of his doing so 
has been questioned, we think, most unreasonably, for though 
on the subject of these exhibitions tastes may well differ, it is a 
mistake to suppose that they involve anything like the amount of 
suffering inseparable from some of our own most cherished sports. 
But the same thing cannot be said of the Nucki-ka-Kousti, or 
fight with claws, thus described by M. Rousselet :— 


“The combatants, almost naked, but adorned with crowns and 
garlands, tear each other with claws of horn. . . . I was once pre- 
sent at a combat of this kind, but my heart was so moved by the 
horrible spectacle that I refused to go again. The wrestlers, intoxi- 
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cated with bhdng—liquid opium mixed with an infusion of hemp— 
sing as they rush upon oneanother. Their faces and heads are soon 
covered with blood, and their frenzy knows no bounds. The King, 
with wild eyes and the veins of his neck swollen, surveys the scene 
with such passionate excitement that he cannot remain quiet, but 
imitates by gestures the movements of the wrestlers, The arena is 
covered with blood, the defeated combatant is carried off, sometimes 
in a dying condition, and the conqueror, the skin of his forehead 
hanging down in strips, prostrates himself before the King, who 
places round his neck a necklace of fine pearls, and covers him with 
garments of great value. One episode, moreover, disgusted me to 
such a degree that, without any heed of the effect my sudden depar- 
ture might have upon the Guicwar, I at once withdrew. One of the 
wrestlers, whom the bhdng had only half intoxicated, after receiving 
the first few blows, made a show of wishing to escape. His anta- 
gonist threw him, and they rolled together on the ground before us. 
The victor, seeing the unhappy wretch demand quarter, turned to 
the King to know whether he should let the other rise ; but, inflamed 
with the spectacle, the Monarch cried out, Maro/ maro/ (Strike! 
strike!) and the scalp of the unfortunate fellow was torn without 
mercy. When he was taken away he had lost all consciousness. 
The same day the King distributed among the victorious wrestlers 
necklaces and money to the amount of more than £4000.” 


M. Rousselet refers to another horrible occurrence, which, how- 
ever, took place before his arrival—the execution by an elephant 
of a criminal condemned to suffer death. We do not attempt to 
go into the revolting details of a process which M. Rousselet 
correctly describes as “ one of the most frightful that can possibly 
be imagined.” That the Government of India were kept in ignor- 
ance of this case may be inferred from the fact of their having, 
when at a later date a similar execution elsewhere was brought to 
their notice, inflicted severe punishment upon the Native Ruler in 
whose territory it had been carried out. 

Strange indeed, but beneficial in the highest degree, is the 
sudden change at last effected at Baroda, where the boy lately 
placed on the throne is now surrounded by European tutors and 
educational appliances, while the administration of his territory is 
properly provided for. Faulty, however, must be the system 
under which a change so urgently and notoriously required could 
be so long delayed. Ten years ago the Bombay newspapers, M. 
Rousselet says, saw in the Guicwar’s proceedings “ a manifestation 
of his madness, and urged the British Government to undertake 
the supervision of the affairs of Goojerat.” The official argument 
hitherto has been, and we fear still is, that no general rules can 
be laid down, and that each Native State must be separately dealt 
with according to the circumstances that arise, and the character 
of the Ruler. Weare satisfied that this argument will not bear 
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examination ; we know how the theory has worked at Baroda; 
we can find no reasonable grounds for believing that it cannot 
so work elsewhere ; and we entertain a strong conviction that 
there ought to be little difficulty in framing and enforcing general 
rules quite sufficient to secure the one all-important object—to 
check Native maladministration long before it becomes intolerable. 

The remains of Dubhoee, a place of great antiquity, about 
seventeen miles from Baroda, are described as containing some 
magnificent monuments, the finest, probably, throughout Goojerat. 
The ramparts, running entirely round the town for a distance of 
two miles, are built of enormous blocks of stone, beautifully 
fitted together, rising some fifty feet above the ground, and are 
decorated with broad bands of sculpture, representing animated 
scenes, and with ornaments so complicated, “that neither pen nor 
pencil can give any idea of them.” One of the gates, called the 
Hira Durwaza, or gate of diamonds, an immense edifice, more 
than one hundred yards in length, and sixty in height, and entirely 
covered with admirable bas-reliefs, is of extraordinary beauty. It 
may be said that the illustrations which form so valuable a portion 
of M. Rousselet’s work are due to this visit, for at Dubhoee he 
bitterly felt his inability to reproduce by photography “these 
generally unknown masterpieces,” and he acquired the art almost 
immediately afterwards, on his return to Baroda. 

Abmenabad, ‘‘ the ancient capital of the Sultans,” was reached 
early in December, and thence were visited the splendid ruins at 
Sirkhej, the Tombs of the Queens, the palace and harem of the 
Emperor Ahmed, the mausoleum of Shah Allum, and “the other 
interesting remains of Mahomedan greatness.” At this time M. 
Rousselet narrowly escaped being involved in very'serious difficulty, 
owing to his having inadvertently shot several peacocks, birds there 
considered sacred. On the 19th December the’ party, now con- 
sisting of twenty-three armed men, commenced their march 
through the Bheel country, and were, on the whole, very well 
treated by the wild and predatory Bheels. Christmas Day was, 
however, one of great anxiety ; a passing Bheel, held to be wanting 
in respect, in not returning the salutes addressed to him, was 
beaten by one of the party, and deprived of his bow and arrows, 
In a few minutes the place swarmed with armed Bheels, indignant 
at this treatment of one of their tribe, and a conflict seemed in- 
evitable. A lucky accident, however, enabled M,. Rousselet to 
effect an amicable settlement ; the bow and arrows were returned, 
their seizure was apologised for, and hostilities were averted 
The next day the British outstation of Khairwarra was reached, 
and there the travellers were hospitably entertained by the officer 
commanding, Major Mackenzie. The forward march was through 
gorges, ravines, and defiles so wild and rugged that the beasts of 
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burden could barely make their way. At last, however, a charm- 
ing valley was reached, and here stood a group of Jain temples of 
singular beauty, built throughout of white marble, which had 
acquired through age a yellowish tint, and looked like carved 
ivory—magnificent but solitary relics of the efforts to convert and 
civilise the savage inhabitants of these regions made by the Jain 
missionaries. The travellers’ approach to Oudeypoor, the capital 
of Meywar, was hailed with joy by all. The men of the escort 
shouted and danced, while M. Rousselet “stood in ecstasy, gazing 
at the sublime panorama spread out” at his feet. No description 
can, he says, convey the marvellous effect of that scene, and of 
the appearance of the town, which is well named Oudeypoor, or 
the City of the Rising Sun. 


“Tt resembled one ofthe fairy cities in the ‘Arabian Nights.’ In 
the foreground, a long line of forts, pagodas, and palaces stood out 
from a background of gardens, above which appeared the town, a 
fantastic assemblage of bell-turrets, towers, and kiosks, built up the 
side of a pyramidical hill, on the summit of which was an immense 
palace of white marble, which contrasted finely with the dark blue 
of the mountains behind it. This palace, with its splendid pro- 
portions, appeared to soar, like the New Jerusalem, above the 
terrestrial city.” 


Scanty attention was at first paid to M. Rousselet’s party, owing 
to the temporary absence of the British political officer, and to 
some suspicions entertained by the Native authorities. All this 
was, however, speedily rectified. An elephant and an escort were 
sent to conduct them to suitable quarters, supplies in abundance 
were forwarded, and every possible assistance was rendered by the 
Rao of Baidlah, a handsome old Rajpoot nobleman, who during 
the troubles of 1857 afforded to European fugitives protection, 
duly acknowledged by the British Government, and eventually 
received from the Queen of England a magnificent sword of 
honour, shown by him to M. Rousselet “ with no little pride.” 
By the Rao’s order the travellers were located on the island of 
Jugnavas, on the western side of which those who escaped from 
Neemuch and Indore in 1857 found an asylum, the boats on the 
lake Peshola, which surrounds the island, having been taken 
away and placed out of the reach of the fanatics who then 
filled the town of Oudeypoor. This island is described as a 
spot of extraordinary loveliness. It contains a series of palaces, 
covering an area of 160 acres, built entirely of marble, of great 
architectural beauty, and ornamented with an almost fabulous 
richness, 


“ Each mass of buildings has a garden attached to it, surrounded 
by galleries, where flowers and orange and lemon trees grow near @ 
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stream, the different channels of which form a curious pattern. 
Immense mango-trees and tamarinds shade these beautiful palaces, 
while the cocoa-nut and the date-palm raise above the very domes 
their feathery heads, which are gently swayed to and fro by the 
breeze from the lake. The smallest details harmonise with the 
beauty of the whole scene.” 


In this fairy retreat the travellers remained for some time, the 
kindness of the old Rao of Baidlah being unremitting, and shown 
“by inventing new amusements every day.” One fine morning, 
however, the firing of cannon announced the return of the political 
agent, Major Nixon, and within an hour they were sitting at 
breakfast with him, and were then told by him that they had 
been, on first arrival, taken for Russian spies. They were now 
comfortably lodged near the British Residency, and introduced to 
the doctor and engineer, who, with Major Nixon, constituted the 
whole European society. A few days later they were received 
at a grand Durbar by the Maharana, who apologised for his in- 
ability earlier to notice them, and invited them to prolong their 
stay. This they did, and during several weeks were right royally 
treated. Hunting parties were constantly organised, and the 
camp-life was delightful. Of this camp-life M. Rousselet gives 
the following excellent description :— 


“ Our sleeping-tents were placed in a circle round two pavilion 
tents surrounded by verandahs and luxuriously furnished. Of these, 
one was the dining-room, the other the sitting-room, or reunion 
tent. At six o’clock in the morning I was roused by the servant 
bringing me a glass of sherry. Jumping out of my charpoy with 
silver feet, I pulled off my clothes, and donning a simple janghzr, or 
close-fitting drawers, issued from my tent. I then took my place on 
a little heap of straw, and, on looking round, saw each of my com- 
panions in front of his tent, in the same position and costume as 
myself. The Bheestees arrived with their mussucks, and douced us 
liberally with cold water. In a few minutes more we all assembled, 
in a more suitable dress, round the table in the mess-tent, busily 
employed in discussing a chota hazree, or early breakfast. After a 
pleasant chat, while smoking some Manilla cheroots, we mounted 
our horses, and went to explore the surrounding country, shooting 
a few wildfowl on the neighbouring lake. At eleven o’clock the 
process of dressing was again gone through, and a second breakfast 
served. ... A long file of servants, bearing dishes laden with a 
variety of meats, haunches of wild boar, breast of kid, and strongly- 
flavoured ragouts and curries; some of them, however, would do 
credit to the tables of our European grandees. About a dozen 
plates were filled with pickles of all kinds, roasted berries, and 
sweetmeats. We merely went through the form of tasting this huge 
breakfast, which served to regale our attendants, as we preferred 
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the excellent cuisine of the Burra Sahib (Major Nixon), and the 
moselle from the royal cellars, The middle of the day was set 
apart for the hankwa (hunt). At four o’clock, after refreshing my- 
self with a second bath, I received visits from the Hindu nobles, 
who chatted pleasantly on all kinds of subjects. The dinner, as is 
usual in India, lasted till late, and we were entertained up to mid- 
night by the nautch-girls, jugglers, and fireworks.” 


The scene of so much hospitality and kindness was quitted with 
some reluctance, after a farewell audience of the Maharana. M. 
Rousselet left the palace arm-in-arm with the Rao of Baidlah, 
and felt, when on mounting his elephant he wrung the hand of 
the venerable Rao for the last time, as though he “were parting 
for ever from old and true friends.” The next morning, after a 
late breakfast at Major Nixon’s, the march was resumed. After 
visiting the ruins of the celebrated stronghold of Chittore, M. 
Rousselet entered the province of Ajmere, “almost the only 
portion of Rajpootan proper that the English possess,” and on the 
24th March reached the military station of Nusserabad, which 
then presented a miserable appearance, owing to the destruction 
effected by the rebels in 1857. Some days, however, were passed 
there very pleasantly, and M. Rousselet had ‘one more proof 
that there are few countries where travellers are treated with 
more disinterested courtesy and kindness than in the English 
cantonments of India.” The next halt was at Ajmere, which 
town was approached through a country covered with flowers, 
and with fields of roses producing the famous attar, which re- 
minded M. Rousselet strongly of the outskirts of Grasse or Nice. 
He was exceedingly well received by a Jain banker to whom 
Major Nixon had introduced him, and was grateful for the kind- 
ness shown, for he writes—“ Let people accuse the Hindus of not 
understanding hospitality! It may be very true of the proud 
Baboo from the banks of the Ganges, or the superstitious Decka- 
nees, who would let you die rather than receive you into their 
home, but assuredly not of the inhabitants of noble Rajesthan, 
whether they be Rajpoots, merchants, or peasants.” And again, 
referring to a visit just paid to the Ajmere political officer, Major 
Davidson, he writes—‘‘ I found him as agreeable and kind as all 
the English’ residents with whom I had had any intercourse.” M. 
Rousselet remained during ten days at Ajmere, which is, he says, 
“the Frankfort of Rajesthan, and its numerous Rothschilds have 
rivalled each other in enriching it with superb monuments,” To 
M. Rousselet the principal attraction of Ajmere was the mosque | 
of Araideen-ka-Jhopra, which is, he thinks, one of the most re- 
markable monuments in India. He found nowhere anything 
more beautiful than the roof of its long hall, and its mass of 
superb sculpture, which, reproduced in all its details, would “ form 
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such an album of Indian ornamentation as has never existed.” It 
is very remarkable that this mosque, which is one of the finest 
buildings erected by the Mahomedans, should contain some of the 
best specimens of Jain architecture of the earliest period. We 
give M. Rousselet’s explanation of this :— 


“When the Mahomedans first invaded India, they only thought 
of pillaging and destroying, without for a moment considering how 
they were to replace the magnificence they were overturning. But 
when they had become masters of the country, and wished to establish 
themselves firmly in it, their first Emperors hastened to build 
temples to the true God, and, having no architects, were obliged to 
intrust the work to the Hindus. The palaces of the ancient Kings, 
and the wonderful temples of their predecessors, furnished them 
with an inexhaustible supply of materials. They only had, therefore, 
to destroy the idols, make a few characteristic alterations, and give 
the final stamp to the mosque by adding a front of pointed arches. 
One may say that such was the origin of this grand style of archi- 
tecture, which some call Indo-Saracen, and to which India owes some 
of its most marvellous productions.” 


At the sacred lake of Poshkur M. Rousselet remained for a few 
days. Here the shores are covered with temples and cenotaphs, 
built long ago by the princely families of India, forming, in a 
triple circle round the lake, a picturesque collection of buildings 
in various styles, and “quite unique of its kind.” But the glory 
of the place has departed. An old priest told M. Rousselet, 
“This kind of thing does not answer in these days; one barely 
succeeds in getting a livelihood, and the valley is in the hands of 
infidels.” A long stay was made at Jeypoor, whence the valley 
of Ambir, the ancient capital, and the great salt lake of Sambher, 
fifty miles in circumference, were visited. In the beginning of 
October a farewell visit was paid to the Jeypoor Chief, of whose 
kindness and hospitality M. Rousselet writes in very high terms; 
and a few days later Ulwur was reached. During M. Rousselet’s 
visit the Rao of Ulwur was summoned to attend a grand Durbar 
to be held by the Viceroy of India at Agra, and M. Rousselet 
thankfully accepted the Rao’s invitation to accompany him 
thither. At the end of October they started, accompanied by the 
Rao’s Court and an escort of 3000 men. M., Rousselet’s party 
were liberally supplied by the Rao with every requisite, and with 
numerous luxuries; they had a separate camp, numerous servants, 
horses, &c., placed at their disposal, and the style of their table 
may be inferred from the following statement :—“ Baskets of 
Bordeaux, champagne, hock, &c., followed us; and as the jolting 
of the carts, or the swaying motion of the camels, might have in- 
jured these precious liquors, they were carefully suspended to long 
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bamboos, and carried by banghy coolies.” A short stay was made 
at the capital of the Jat principality of Bhurtpoor, Digh, a very 
ancient town, which flourished “about fifteen centuries before 
the Christian era.” On the 10th November they arrived at Agra ; 
and a few days later M. Rousselet was present at the grand 
Durbar, which he describes as “so magnificent that one would 
have to go back to the most splendid days of the Mogul Empire 
to find anything to compare to it.” At this time the cholera was 
raging, yet “the people seemed to live without any apprehension 
of danger;” the festivities went on, and only on visiting the 
“cemetery did M. Rousselet become aware of the number of 
victims. There was an investiture of the Star of India; a review 
by the Viceroy of 20,000 men, commanded by General Mansfield, 
now Lord Sandhurst, the evolutions being “executed to perfec- 
tion;” an entertainment given by the Rao of Ulwur, where, to 
M. Rousselet’s great astonishment, the Rao, “the descendant of 
Rama, was seen figuring in a quadrille with an English “lady on 
his arm ;” and a costly /éle given by Scindia in the illuminated 
gardens of the Taj. All the splendid Mahomedan monuments 
were visited, and lastly, the gates of Somnath, brought by Lord 
Ellenborough’s order from Ghuznee, and supposed to be the 
very gates of the temple of Kristna, at Somnath, in Goojerat, 
carried off in the tenth century to Affghanistan by the fierce 
iconoclast, the Sultan Mahmoud. This, however, M. Rousselet 
questions, for the gates are, he says, “made of Deodara wood, 
which does not grow in India proper; and the design, which is 
exactly similar to that of the sculptures of the Ebu Touloun at 
Cairo, does not at all resemble Hindu workmanship.” 

The journey was now to be continued through Bundlecund and 
Bhopal, but great difficulties arose ; there were no more Rajahs 
to supply carriage, and the servants brought from Baroda refused 
to go any further. At last, however, a start was made, and after 
a visit to Bhurtpoor, the ruins of Futtehpoor-Sikri were reached. 
The history of this town is indeed extraordinary. Commenced 
by the Emperor Akbar in 1571, and completed on a splendid 
scale with extraordinary rapidity, it was abandoned in 1584, when 
Akbar carried off the whole population to people his new capital 
of Agra. Futtehpoor, “the town of victory,” is now a scene of 
splendid desolation. The palaces, with their fountains and magni- 
ficent gardens, “wherein the pomegranate and the jessamine have 
grown for centuries,” still stand “ perfect and entire amidst the 
ruined dwellings of the people,” and the town may be at first 
sight taken for one recently deserted by its inhabitants. The 
Imperial palace covers a space equal to that occupied by the 
Louvre and Tuilleries. To each Princess was allotted a separate 
palace; in that of “the Queen Mary, a Portuguese lady whom 
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Akbar had espoused,” M. Rousselet found, greatly to his surprise, 
among numerous frescoes, “one representing the Annunciation of 
the Virgin Mary.” 

New Year’s Day, 1867, found the travellers in their saddles, on 
their way to Dholepore, a small Jat principality, an icy wind 
sweeping over the plain, and making them shiver in spite of 
warm wraps. On reaching Dholepore they were at once visited 
by the Prime Minister, a Brahmun of the Deckan, a well- 
instructed man of polished manners, who spoke English fluently. 
They were most hospitably treated by the Rana, who, on their 
leaving for Gualior, presented them with some handsome shawls 
and jewels, and furnished an elephant for the journey, which was 
not, however, accomplished without a narrow escape from serious 
injury, for, while seated on this elephant, in “a magnificent 
howdah, with velvet cushions supported by gilt swans,” which 
had been presented to them at Dholepore, but which must ‘‘ have 
been in existence a great many years,” the howdah suddenly 
came in two, its occupants fortunately finding their way to the 
ground unhurt, though, as their horses had preceded them, they 
were obliged, “in spite of the intolerable heat, to continue the 
journey on foot, carrying the broken remains of the howdah,” 
until they met a country cart, in which they placed their burden. 
Such was, says M. Rousselet, “the sorry plight in which we 
reached the bungalow of Gualior, after having counted on making 
a triumphal entry with our golden swans!” At Gualior there 
was much to be seen, though the Court does not, M. Rousselet 
thinks, offer to the traveller the same attractions as those of 
Baroda and Oudeypoor, as at Gualior “ politics and the reorgani- 
sation of his country occupy the time and thoughts of the Prince 
far more than festivities.” On the 26th January they were 
received in Durbar by Scindia, whose great skill in horsemanship 
they afterwards witnessed from a balcony. The Chief of Gualior 
is thus described :— 


“The Maharaja, Syajee Scindia, is a man of remarkable phy- 
siognomy. At first sight one is struck by the furrowed brow, the 
hard mouth, and the wild and melancholy expression which pervades 
the whole countenance ; but the features are full of a royal and im- 
posing dignity, and express much sympathy and feeling. He was 
only thirty-three years of age, but appeared much older. He was 
afflicted with an impediment in his speech, which made him so ner- 
vous before strangers that he could scarcely articulate a sound.” 


M. Rousselet was struck by the superior administration of 
Scindia’s territory, due to the remarkable Minister, Sir Dinkur 
Row, who has so well served his own countrymen, and at the 
same time the British Government. There is an excellent account 
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of the ancient fortified city of Gualior, situated on the summit of 
a steep and isolated rock—the fortress which has since 1858 
been held by British troops. The long and fatiguing ascent of 
steps cut out of the solid rock ; the five monumental gates placed 
at intervals; the long causeway lined with “a series of monu- 
ments, bas-reliefs, caverns, and cisterns, forming a natural museum 
of great interest to the archeologist ;” the rocks overhanging the 
road, containing numerous chambers, altars, and statues ; the fine 
old palace at the summit, “ which springs from the very brink of 
the precipice ;” the effect produced by this gigantic edifice, “ com- 
bining rampart and palace in one;” the imposing temple of 
Adinath, “ one of the finest specimens of Jain architecture of the 
sixteenth century;” the long lines of “large, well-ventilated, 
extremely clean,” English barracks, which run close to the temple ; 
and the great ravine of Ourwhai, with its sides rising perpen- 
dicularly to a height of ninety feet, and covered with statues cut 
in the solid rock—are all thoroughly described by M. Rousselet, 
who is of opinion that this fortress “furnishes one of the most 
valuable collections of Indian monuments, since we can here trace 
all the phases of the Jain and Hindu architecture from the 
second century before Christ to the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries of our era.” Ten years later than M. Rousselet’s visit, 
the old fortress has looked down upon the brilliant, and in some 
respects extraordinary, spectacle of the Gualior army reviewed by 
the Prince of Wales, Scindia passing at the head of his troops; 
saluting, for the first time, it is said, in his life; handling very 
creditably a force consisting of four regiments of cavalry and five 
of infantry, with four batteries of artillery, horse and foot; and 
afterwards publishing in general orders the Prince of Wales’ eulo- 
gium on the creditable display. How far the indulgence of these 
military tastes by Scindia, or any other Native feudatory Chief, 
can properly be carried, is an important question which we do not 
care here to discuss. The force now maintained by Scindia is 
trifling compared with that broken at Maharajpoor and Punniar, 
where loss was sustained by the British troops which testifies to 
the fighting qualities of Gualior men, 

At the end of January the travellers left Gualior with a rather 
motley caravan, headed by MM. Rousselet and Schaumberg, 
perched upon “ tall dromedaries, with their elegant harness to 
their silken saddle-cloths.” The mounted escort, furnished by 
Scindia’s order, formed “a collection of typical characters that 
would have gladdened the heart of a painter of Oriental life; all 
more or less in rags, for their new clothing had been left behind 
in the town.” The rear was brought up by a string of camels 
bearing “‘ mountains of boxes,” on which were piled objects which 
M. Rousselet calls “ heterogeneous ;” and such, indeed, they were, 
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for among them were to be seen “fowls, monkeys, parrots, and 
even young nautchnis, or dancing-girls.” They were now in 
Bundlecund, a country which contains some well-cultivated plains, 
thickly populated, but consists mostly of immense virgin forests, 
the finest in India. Of the inhabitants M. Rousselet does not 
speak well. “ False as a Boundéla” is, he says, a Rajpoot proverb, 
though these Boundélas are the equals of the Rajpoots in physical 
qualities and courage. That long before the Christian era Bundle- 
cund was inhabited by an industrious and civilised people is shown 
by numerous vast dykes and ruins of great cities, throughout a 
country later on “the classic land of brigandism. In its sombre 
forests was born the terrible religion of the Thugs; and there 
flourished, some years ago, the Dacoits, a set of highway robbers 
and assassins.” Near Jhansi, where, in 1857, some of the worst 
scenes of the Mutiny were enacted, lies one of the large ancient 
works of irrigation with which India abounds—the artificial lake 
of Barwa-Sagur, Here a fine dam, half a mile long, forty feet 
high, and from thirty to forty feet broad, converts a small tribu- 
tary of the river Betwa into a sheet of water two miles in length 
and one in breadth, which fertilises the whole of the country 
below. While in Bundlecund, M. Rousselet visited the holy hill 
of Sounaghur, a pyramidical rock covered with innumerable temples 
piled upon one another amidst colossal blocks of granite, which, 
hanging suspended, as it were, above the temples, appear about to 
fall and crush them, while not a trace of vegetation is to be seen. 
At this place M. Rousselet fell in with one of “the most hideous 
illustrations of Hindu fanati¢ism”—a Gossain, or religious men- 
dicant, who, besides the usual unkempt beard, hair tied in a knot 
above the head, and lean and naked body besmeared with ashes, 
presented the revolting spectacle of a left arm, “ withered and 
quite stiff, standing out perpendicularly from the shoulder. 
Through the closed hand, bound round with straps of linen, the 
nails had worked their way, and were growing out on the other 
side, and the hollow of this hand, which had been filled with 
earth, served as a flower-pot for a small myrtle-bush.” To obtain 
this horrid result long and terrible torture must be endured, the 
patient being tied down to a seat, and the extended arm fastened 
to a cross bar, and thus kept until it withers and becomes rigid. 
About this time another unusual sight presented itself to M. 
Rousselet, in the shape of a group of nearly naked men, who, their 
arms covered with blood, were dancing and shrieking round a 
baggage-camel that had just died, while others, armed with long 
knives, were cutting the animal into shreds, and tearing out the 
entrails, Disgust, however, gave way to pity when M. Rousselet 
found these people to be the victims of “ Caste”—members of the 
fourth and lowest class,)“‘to whom Hindu society denies the 
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right, common to every human being, of enjoying the aliments of 
the earth, whom it places lower in the social scale than animals, 
and whose life is not worth a rupee!” At Oorcha, the former 
capital of Bundlecund, there was much to interest the travellers, 
M. Rousselet thinks that the palaces and chief temples here, 
“built all at one period by a young and powerful race,” and con- 
taining nothing that is not imposing, full of originality, and 
boldly conceived, will bear comparison with the masterpieces of 
the great Hindu schools of architecture. While at Oorcha, M. 
Rousselet received from the chief British political officer in Cen- 
tral India letters of introduction to the various subordinate agents. 
He gratefully acknowledges this assistance; and, to show the ex- 
ceeding value of it, and “how much respect is paid to Europeans 
who have an official title, or who are supposed to have one,” 
records a somewhat laughable history of the recovery of a leather 
provision-bag which was missed when leaving Oorcha. Believing 
it to have been stolen, he complained to the village chief autho- 
rity, who promised inquiry. A week later M. Rousselet was at 
Nowgong, and there the bag arrived, accompanied by a document 
stating that it had been “discovered some distance from the vil- 
lage, in possession of the culprit, who was a dog. The letter went 
_ on to say that the dog had been duly punished, and that the bag 
had been sent on from post to post, as the attestation of each 
policeman on the route would prove.” 

At the British station of Nowgong the travellers remained a 
week, and were treated with kindness which they will, says M. 
Rousselet, “never forget.” They then went on to Chutterpore, the 
capital of a small Native State. The Chief was, however, absent, 
celebrating the Holee festival “amidst the ruins of the ancient 
Kajraha, whose temples, dating back to a fabulously early epoch, 
are esteemed as the greatest marvel in Bundlecund.” There the 
travellers followed him, and were very well received. His amiable 
manners and unlimited hospitality were very gratifying, and “ it 
was evident that, though rather reserved and timid in manner, he 
was sincerely anxious to promote reforms which would tend to the 
good of his subjects.” For some of these subjects he was much 
too good, for twelve months later he was assassinated at the in- 
stance of a reactionary party, who, however, gained nothing by 
their crime, as the murdered Chief’s son being an infant, the 
regency was forthwith assumed by the British Government. The 
second week of March found the travellers at Punnah, a small 
Native State remarkable for its diamond mines, of which M. 
Rousselet has a high opinion. He thinks that, were the opera- 
tions carried on properly, the results would be “miraculous.” The 
mines have been worked for twenty centuries, but so imperfectly 
worked that they remain, he says, in “an almost virgin state.” 
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The stones at present obtained are of great purity, but of no con- 
siderable size ; they average five or six carats in weight, though 
one of forty-three carats has been found, The Chief of Punnah 
belongs to the “ Young India” party, and wore, when M. Rousselet 
saw him, the costume of the reformers of Bengal. He has received 
a fair English education, is well versed in several of the Oriental 
languages, “ possesses some notion of our practical sciences,” and 
governs his State well. His singular loyalty during the Mutiny 
was rewarded by a cession of territory. M. Rousselet was in- 
vited to a grand hunt, and on reaching the palace found, instead 
of escort, carriages, or horses, a road locomotive, heated and ready 
to start, which had some time previously been obtained from 
Calcutta at great expense. M. Rousselet’s astonishment was 
much relished by the Chief, whose “eyes sparkled with pride.” 
The two squeezed themselves into the narrow chariot attached to 
the locomotive, and were then off at full speed along a stuccoed 
road constructed for the machine. M. Rousselet describes the 
stupefaction of the wild Goonds who gazed at “this fiery chariot, 
with its plumes of smoke and its storm of sparks, advancing 
towards their forest.” Several mishaps, which the Chief re- 
counted on the road, had already occurred. From Calcutta an 
English engineer had accompanied the locomotive, which, after 
his departure, remained unused, until at last an Indian stoker 
from one of the railways was obtained and appointed engineer. 
He, however, on one of the first expeditions, so overheated the 
engine that the Chief and his companion, alarmed at the excessive 
speed and uproar, threw themselves out of the carriage; “and it 
was well for them that they did so, for about a hundred yards 
further on the boiler exploded, killing the unhappy engine-driver, 
who had remained at his post.” Many stories are told of this 
Chief’s courage. Passionately fond of sport, he neglected even 
ordinary precautions, and at last would have been killed by a 
wounded tiger, had not his eldest son thrown himself upon the 
animal, and fortunately succeeded in despatching it. From this 
time the Chief shot tigers from “a cage with strong iron bars, and 
fixed upon wheels,” in which he awaited their coming. Altogether 
the reader will probably agree with M. Rousselet that the Rajah of 
Punnah is “decidedly a remarkable man.” 

The next visit, to the Chief of Rewah, was also a remarkable one. 
Here M. Rousselet found a man of “ superb stature—a real Rajpoot, 
fully sensible of all the importance of his rank and power ”—who 
received him with a discourse, “in the purest English,” evidently 
prepared beforehand. M. Rousselet expressed surprise at this 
fluency in the English language, and was then further astonished, 
and, as he tells us, disgusted, by the following speech :— 
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“‘ Without a knowledge of English, an Indian Prince must remain 
in ignorance of the least progress of civilisation. Constantly hearing 
matters spoken of which he cannot understand, and himself unable 
to seek fpr science in books, he is compelled to follow in the beaten 
track left by his ancestors, with all its accompaniments of oppression 
and barbarity ; and, unless possessed of more than ordinary talents, 
he can only incur the disfavour of the Imperial Government, and, 
finally, the loss of his kingdom. If, on the contrary, he can person- 
ally keep pace with the progress of European opinion, he is sure to 
be encouraged and supported, and will thus succeed in bettering the 
condition of his subjects and increasing his revenues.” 


Fortunate Rewah! exclaims the reader. Not so, however, M. 
Rousselet, who curiously omits any explanation whatever of the 
grounds on which he arrives at the opposite conclusion. He 
merely says, “ What can be said of sentiments so eloquently ex- 
pressed? Unfortunately for Rewah, they are mere words.” 

There is an interesting description of the extraordinary mhowah- 
tree, which grows in abundance in the Rewah forests, and supplies 
“a nutritious food in its flowers and fruits, besides yielding, by 
various processes, wine, brandy, vinegar, oil, a textile material, and 
valuable timber for building.” It is, says M. Rousselet, “ ranked 
by the inhabitants as equal to the Divinity.” While shooting at 
the Rewah Chief’s summer palace at Govindghur, M. Rousselet was 
enabled to examine an extraordinary specimen of humanity found 
among the twelve hundred beaters employed—a savage from the 
high plateau of the Sirgonja, which, from its extreme poverty and 
terrible malaria, is almost a terra incognita, popularly believed to 
contain animals of gigantic size, and human beings “ having the 
appearance of apes, living in trees, and shunning the eyes of men.” 
Great was M. Rousselet’s delight at finding “one of these men- 
apes, or Bundar lokh,” as the Indians call them, within his reach. 
He found the title fully justified by the low stature (scarcely five 
English feet), extreme length of arm, and animal expression of the 
wrinkled countenance of the specimen before him. The whole 
appearance of this savage satisfied M. Rousselet that he saw “one 
of the representatives of the interesting Negritto race of India, 
which, after having at a certain period peopled all the western 
coasts of the Gulf of Bengal, has now almost entirely disappeared.” 
The creature’s examination had so alarmed him that he escaped 
during the night, and was not again seen. 

After leaving Rewah there was much trouble in the camp. The 
baggage was now carried on carts drawn by oxen, and the wretched 
progress made caused the travellers bitterly to regret “those good 
camels of the West, with their long slow step, which none the 
less gets over long distances in a short space of time.” Then, 
during the march, some of the baggage was stolen, having been 
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carried off almogt from under the very bodies of the sleeping 
servants, And on the night of the 17th April M. Rousselet fell 
asleep in the elephant howdah, and awoke to find himself com- 
pletely blinded, and with all the symptoms of ophthalmia. Sight 
was, however, shortly restored by “strong tea-baths.” The 
travellers were now in the Central Provinces, and there found, 
says M. Rousselet, at every turn some indication of the able and 
energetic administration of Sir R. Temple. At Saugor they saw 
some extraordinary performances of serpent-charmers, one of the 
tricks bearing “a striking resemblance to the famous miracle of 
Moses before Pharaoh.” The juggler, naked with the exception of 
a very small strip of cloth round his loins, placed a serpent in a 
basket, which he covered and quitted, and then armed himself 
with a sort of flexible wand, which, having whirled it for some 
minutes above his head, he suddenly flung at the spectators, and at 
their feet it arrived in the shape of a serpent. M. Rousselet paid, 
he says, the closest attention to several repetitions of the trick, but 
it defied detection. 

The 25th April found M. Rousselet in a place which may, he 
thinks, “justly claim to rank with the most celebrated ‘spots on 
the globe—the obscure valley of Bhilsa, buried in the heart of the 
Vindhya solitudes,” where the first authentic monuments of Indian 
civilisation, the original types of the architecture of the whole of 
the extreme East, have been, by a miraculous chance, preserved. 
M. Rousselet is scarcely wrong in placing on an equality with any- 
thing yet found in Egypt or Assyria these Bhilsa monuments, pre- 
senting, as they do, “in an incomparable series of basso-relievos, 
a faithful and highly-finished picture of the life, manners, and 
civilisation of India twenty-five centuries before our own.” He 
thinks that later Asiatic art has produced nothing to be compared 
with “four marvellous triumphal arches, admirably sculptured, and 
covered with delicate bas-reliefs,” which stand before the entrance 
of the largest of the Chaityas. 


“These bas-reliefs represent the principal scenes in the life of 
Buddha, religious ceremonies, processions or reyal cortéges, sieges 
and battles ; and a series of more unpretending, but doubly precious, 
pictures reproduce the interiors of palaces, apartments with their 
furniture, and kitchens with their accessories; and, finally, dances 
and gymnastic exercises, . .. a complete picture of the life and 
history of the Indian people during the centuries which preceded the 
birth of Christ. . . . They are all the more distinguished from every- 
thing else that Asiatic art has produced, because the artist has limited 
himself to portraying what he had before his eyes, simply and 
delicately, without being compelled to have recourse to mythology 
for those exaggerated forms or attributes which after his time were 
destined to become the basis of Hindu sculpture.” 
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Interesting as must have been these explorations to M. Rous- 
selet, his sojourn in the Bhilsa valley was not altogether an 
agreeable one. The heat was deadly, the jungles were full of 
deleterious miasmata, and wild beasts swarmed to: a dangerous 
extent. On one occasion he put his foot on a snake of the most 
deadly species; on another, having entered an opening leading, 
apparently, to some ancient excavation, he heard loud cries from 
his guides, whom he had preceded, and, on looking about, found 
himself surrounded by bones and carcasses, some dried, and others 
still bleeding. He was in a tiger’s lair, but fortunately “the 
master of the establishment was absent.” Last, and worst of all, 
he was robbed; thieves entered his tent at night, while he was 
there asleep, and carried off his stereotype plates, and a steel box 
of English manufacture, containing all his valuables—an expensive 
watch, a thousand rupees in silver, a fine collection of diamonds 
and jewels received from various Native Chiefs, and bills of exchange 
for a very large amount. The bills were afterwards found near 
the village, and the Bhopal Government indemnified him for the 
loss sustained, but nothing could, he says, replace memorials to 
which he “ attached so great a value.” 

As the rainy season was now rapidly approaching, and jungle- 
fever raged in their camp, the travellers wended their way towards 
Bhopal, “the proud Mussulman city, one of the last bulwarks' of , 
Islam in Hindostan,” the capital of the territory ruled by that 
remarkable female, the Begum Secunder, whose admirable man- 
agement of her own State, and conspicuous loyalty to the British 
Government, are notorious, At Bhopal M. Rousselet found, to his 
great surprise and pleasure, a small colony of descendants of a 
Frenchman, Jean de Bourbon, who, about the middle of the 16th 
century, arrived at the court of Delhi, and obtained high employ. 
His descendants were also fortunate, and form at present a clan 
of about four hundred families, of whom three hundred have 
settled in Bhopal territory, and acknowledge as suzerain a lady, 
Madame Elizabeth de Bourbon, whom M. Rousselet found - living 
in almost royal state, but faithfully attached, as are said to be the 
whole of her followers, to “the name, customs, and religion of 
their ancestors.” M. Rousselet was indeed invited to attend, and 
was present at, their celebration of the /éte Napoléon. At Bhopal 
M. Rousselet first saw the Jogees—religious mendicants “of a 
frightfully sinister description,’ who, completely naked, go about 
brandishing a small, sharp-pointed weapon, and extort money by 
stabbing themselves until sufficiently remunerated. The weapons , 
used are, it was explained to M. Rousselet, made with an exces- 
sively pointed and quite conical blade, so as to inflict wounds of 
no great consequence, the Jogees taking care to strike only where 
there is little danger, Here M. Rousselet witnessed a very extra- 
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ordinary performance, called ‘the egg-dance.” On the head of 
the dancing-girl, who holds a basket full of eggs, is placed horizon- 
tally a tolerably large wicker wheel, round which are attached at 
equal distances threads, each having at its extremity a slip-knot, 
kept open by a glass bead. The dancer turns herself round with 
great rapidity, and while doing so takes an egg from the basket 
she holds, and inserts’it in one of the slip-knots, which by a jerk 
she instantly tightens. By the rapidity of her turning the thread 
is at once drawn to its whole length, and the egg stands out from 
the wheel. One after another the remaining eggs are thus treated, 
until the. threads, each with an egg at its extremity, form “a hori- 
zontal awreola” round the dancer’s head, her turning at this time 
gradually increasing in rapidity. Now comes the withdrawal of 
the eggs, and this is the most difficult part of the operation, for it 
is effected, not by her stopping, but by continuing to turn, and by 
seizing the eggs, drawing them away from the strings, and replac- 
ing them in the basket as they were taken, one after the other, 
taking care when withdrawing one egg to avoid touching the 
thread of any other. All the eggs thus withdrawn, the dancer 
stops abruptly, apparently unaffected by the sustained whirling, 
and, advancing, presents the basket that the eggs may be broken, 
to prove the absence of trickery. That life in Bhopal has its dis- 
agreeables is evident from the state of M. Rousselet’s apartments 
during the month of August: they swarmed with reptiles, large 
and small; there were lizards everywhere, and a mat or carpet 
was seldom raised without disclosing some undesirable visitor. 
They found, at one time or another, “scorpions of all sizes and 
colours, scolopendra, centipedes with venomous stings, and black 
hairy spiders of most respectable dimensions. As for serpents, 
not a day passed without discovering some black cobras, whip- 
snakes, and other species.” At this time M. Rousselet was very 
nearly drowned while crossing a swollen river on an elephant, 
which was carried away by the flood. He owed his life to the 
animal’s sagacious courage. Having received from the Begum a 
khillut of honour, to which a Court dignity was attached, M. 
Rousselet prepared to quit Bhopal. The beginning of November 
found him returning through the plains of Malwa to Gualior, 
which he had quitted ten months previously. The. last day’s 
journey into Gualior, on the Indian mail-cart, was a time of suf- 
fering which M. Rousselet shall describe :— 


“ We saw a curious-looking team of four horses coming down the 
‘road, galloping at full speed, and drawing behind them a light box, 
painted red, perched on two immense wheels, and executing the most 
fantastic springs. . . . ‘ Quick, gentlemen!’ exclaimed the courier, 
a tall, meagre, bony Indian, wrapped in an old red cloth tunic, which 
left his long, thin, naked legs exposed. I mounted beside him, and 
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Schaumberg sat behind on the other half of the box. ‘ Hold tight 
was the policy. I clung to the sides, and we were off, tearing along 
at full speed, hurried away by the furious gallop of our horses, who 
seemed to have run wild. The cart sprang; it leaped; it seemed to 
me every moment that I was going to fly into the air. I wanted to 
speak, but it was impossible to open my mouth. The Indian, im- 
passible, and almost upright on his seat, showered his whip about 
the horses. Ascents, descents, narrow bridges—all were passed in 
this giddying and tumultuous gallop... . Off we went again, 
passing several relays in thesame manner. I felt I could not endure 
the torture muck longer. The shocks and the joltings were so vio- 
lent that I could not bold my pipe in my mouth... . ‘Stop,’ I 
said to the courier, ‘I will get down ;’ but he answered that the 
post only stopped at the relays. . . . At last our sufferings termi- 
nated ; our horses were brought-to before the Travellers’ Bungalow, 
and we got down, bruised, worn out, and bent double, and vowed 
that we should never again be caught tearing along Indian roads on 
a mail-cart.” 


Christmas was spent at Gualior, and on the 28th December 
the travellers, having now traversed the Deckan, Goojerat, Raj- 
pootana, and Central India, and having yet to explore the mag- 
nificent valley of the Ganges, found themselves for the second 
time at Agra, where they took up their quarters in a portion of 
the Taj placed at the service of travellers ; and here, on a terrace of 
that marvellous building, with the Jumna flowing silently below, 
they passed the last hours of 1867 and the first of 1868. From 
Agra they went to Secundra, where they spent a few days ex- 
amining the magnificent mausoleum of the Emperor Akbar; next 
came the city of Muttra; then Goverdhun and Bindraban, two 
spots famous in Hindu mythology; and, finally, Delhi, where a 
lengthened halt was to be made. Here M. Rousselet found him- 
self at the threshold of what he calls “the India of modern civili- 
sation.” He was quitting, with mingled feelings, the “life of the 
jungles, the life of free air and liberty, with its close communion 
between man and an almost virgin nature ;” and he justly remarks, 
that only those who have tasted the pleasures of such a life can 
form an “idea of the heaviness of heart felt by those who... 
are about to bid adieu to it, perhaps for ever.” From M. Rous- 
selet’s account of Delhi we extract a description of that which he 
considers the greatest curiosity to be found there. Referring to 
the beautiful Mosque of the Koutab, he says :— 


“But to the archzologist all these beauties fade before the monu-’ 
ment which decorates the centre of the court—a simple iron column, 
on which the tourist would scarcely cast a careless glance, but which 
is, none the less, one of the wonders not only of India, but of the 
world, It is a smooth, cylindrical shaft of solid metal, from the 
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pavement of the court to the elegant capital which surrounds it, 
measuring twenty-two feet. The reader may say that this is not a 
matter to raise much enthusiasm—a column of cast-iron twenty-two 
feet in height is no great wonder. True; but this column is sunk in 
the earth to a corresponding depth, which thus gives it an entire 
length of forty-four feet. When I record that this gigantic piece of 
cast-iron was moulded in the fourth century of our era; that is, at 
a period when half the nations of the world were’ ignorant even of 
the extraction of this metal ; and when I add that our manufactories, 
with all their improved processes, only dared to attempt a work as 
considerable as this for the first time about twenty years ago ; it will 
not be disputed that the iron column of Delhi may be classed among 
the most marvellous works of antiquity. It is almost impossible to 
understand what means the Indians could have employed in mould- 
ing and casting this enormous incandescent bar at a time when 
cranes and pestle-hammers were unknown.” 


Delhi has its proud and chequered history, which tells of Mahome- 
dan grandeur, and of long and bloody struggles, but of nothing more 
glorious or more decisive than the desperate strife of 1857, when 
during several months a small British force held their ground 
against swarms of disciplined mutineers with a powerful and well- 
served artillery, and never let go their grip until they at last 
obtained possession of Delhi, at a price recorded on one of the 
tablets of the memorial monument erected on the ridge which, 
from May 30th to September 20th, was the scene of incessant 
fighting and carnage. Of about 9000 Europeans and Natives who 
formed the investing force, 1129 were killed and 2795 wounded 
during the siege. A different but very interesting sight was 
again presented to many of the survivors of that force, when, on 
nearly the same ground, 20,000 British troops were reviewed by the 
Prince of Wales, who rode down the line accompanied by Scindia, 
and followed by several distinguished Native Chiefs formally 
gazetted as aides-de-camp to His Royal Highness. 

On the 16th February the travellers parted company. M. 
Schaumberg, having been attacked by jungle-fever, was obliged to 
return to Agra, while M. Rousselet made his way towards the 
Punjab. On his way to Lahore he saw the great battlefield of 
Paniput ; Umballa, where he found nothing requiring special 
remark ; Loodiana, where he paid an interesting visit to one of 
the shawl manufactories; and Umritsir, the holy city of the 
Seikhs, with its marble and gold basilisks in the midst of the 
beautiful Lake of Immortality. His stay at Lahore was brief, 
as he was anxious to push on to Peshawur, whence he examined 
“the terrible Affghan frontier, which none can pass without invit- 
ing certain death.” He had intended to visit Cashmere, but 
cholera was raging: a cordon sanitaire had been established, and 
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he could not obtain the necessary passports. He, therefore, re- 
turned to Umballa, and there found M. Schaumberg, who, happily 
rid of the fever, had hastened to rejoin him, They then visited 
Simla, and after passing a few days there, returned vid Umballa 
and Delhi to Agra, whence they paid flying visits to Cawnpore 
and to Lucknow, where M. Rousselet examined with great interest 
the scene of that wonderful defence planned by the fine soldier 
and statesman who was not permitted to witness its success. The 
Prince of Wales, during his recent tour in India, can have visited 
no spot more interesting than this one. It was undoubtedly a 
grateful task that he performed when he laid the foundation-stone 
of the monument which will commemorate the Natives who fell 
in defending the Residency. Well did the Chief Commissioner 
of Oude describe, as without parallel in the world’s annals, the 
conduct of those Natives and of their surviving companions, whose 
only watchword, in the face of constant and excessive temptation, 
was “‘ fidelity to their salt.” Impressive, indeed, must have been 
the sight of those old warriors filing past the Prince, some of 
them infirm from age and wounds, and scarcely able to walk 
unaided, yet still proud as ever of the old, and in many cases 
tattered, uniforms, and of the well-earned decorations which they 
wore. It seems unbefitting and little creditable to England that this 
monument should have been erected at the expense of Lord North- 
brook, whose wise liberality the Prince gracefully acknowleged. 
From Cawnpore M. Rousselet went on to Allahabad, and while 
there visited some of the indigo factories in the neighbourhood. 
He was very much struck by, and he makes some very pertinent 
remarks on, the position, curious as it is in some respects, which 
the Indigo-planters occupy in their districts. Next came Benares, 
“the capital of the Brahminic and Buddhist world,” which M. 
Rousselet compares to Christian Rome, the capital of the Catholic 
world ; but, he goes on to say, “ whereas Christian Rome dates its 
true splendour only as far back as ten centuries at the utmost, 
and at the present day maintains its sway over two hundred 
millions of believers, Benares has shone with uninterrupted splen- 
dour for more than thirty centuries, and still has its name revered 
by over five hundred millions of men—Brahminists of India, and 
Buddhists of Ceylon, Indo-China, China, and Thibet.” M. 
Rousselet remarks on the singular fact that Benares, though so 
very ancient a city, contains nothing of very great antiquity ; and 
he attributes this to the frequency of the religious wars of which 
it was the scene, and in which “the victor was each time eagerly 
bent on destroying all traces of‘ the vanquished.” At Benares M. 
Rousselet witnessed the curious spectacle of a Protestant mission- 
ary, who, “at ten paces from all that the Hindu holds to be most 
sacred in his religion,” denounced that religion in most unmeasured 
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language, but was listened to immovably, though, as it seemed, 
attentively. M. Rousselet believes this very tolerance to be that 
which most disheartens the missionaries, of whom one said to 
him, “ Our labours are in vain. You can never convert a man 
who has sufficient’ conviction in his own faith to listen, without 
moving a muscle, to all the attacks you can make against it.” M. 
Rousselet appears to have been, when he wrote, scarcely, if at all, 
aware of the extent and effect of the educational movement in 
India, and of the fact that education has already produced results 
infinitely greater than those obtained from first to last by mission- 
ary labour. Benares, with its high houses on either side of dark 
narrow streets, is an uninviting place to explore, but the distant 
view of the illuminated city, which the Prince of Wales had from 
the roof of the castle of the Raja of Benares, must have been 
superb, as the city rises to a great height in tiers, which were, 
throughout their whole length, systematically illuminated. 

At the end of April M. Rousselet left Benares, and after visit- 
ing Behar, reached Calcutta in the month of June 1868. After 
a short rest there he set out for Cuttack, and afterwards visited 
Dacca. The end of August found him again in Calcutta, and on 
the first of the following month he embarked for Europe on board 
the Labourdonnais, leaving behind M. Schaumberg, his “ good 
and faithful companion, who was detained by fresh projects in the 
country.” 

M. Rousselet, while claiming for his country the marks of 
respect rendered to his “ own humble and obscure individuality,” 
states at the conclusion of his narrative—“On the part of the 
English the reception I obtained was neither less sympathetic nor 
less courteous. No shadow of suspicion intervened to hinder my 
researches. On the contrary, I met everywhere with the heartiest 
hospitality, the warmest cordiality, and even, I must say, with the 
sincerest support.” 

We have, we fear, scarcely done justice to a narrative which 
derives much of its effect from 300 excellent illustrations. The 
translated work is dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, and has been presented by him to some of the 
educated Natives, who could hardly have received a gift more fitting 
than that of a beautifully-illustrated popular account of matter 
deeply interesting to every intelligent native of India, thoroughly 
known to very few of them, and certainly never before within 
their reach in its present agreeably-intelligible form. In England, 
too, such knowledge is one of the best correctives of the ignorant 
error to which Sir H. Maine, in the lecture on “The Effects of 
Observation of India on Modern European Thought,” delivered 
last year at Cambridge, drew attention, when, having described “the 
apparent belief of some educated persons here that Indians require 
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nothing but School-Boards and normal schools to turn them into 
Englishmen,” “and the brutal assumption of the English vulgar, 
that there is nothing to choose between the Indian and the Negro,” 
he explained the utterly different ideas suggested by even a moderate 
amount of knowledge of India, not as it is ignorantly supposed to 
be, neither as it here and there is, but as it really exists in “its 
great interior block,” where the social system is one which cannot 
properly be described as barbarous, using the term in its usual 
acceptation, for the so-called“ barbarism is that either of “ the 
very family of mankind to which we belong, or of races which 
have accepted its chief and most characteristic institutions. It is 
a barbarism which contains a great deal of our own civilisation, 
with its elements as yet inseparate and not yet unfolded.” 

Of the difficulties attending the Prince of Wales’ visit to India, 
one of the greatest—perhaps the greatest—was, long before his 
arrival, thus foreshadowed in a Calcutta Native newspaper.* 


“The people of India have all along consoled themselves with 
the belief that though they sometimes suffer wrongs at the hands of 
their Anglo-Indian masters, it is done without the knowledge and 
sanction of the people in England. The universal belief is that 
the English in England, unlike a portion of their brethren 
in India, are strictly just, and would never knowingly allow an 


injustice to be done. This belief is on its trial. If H.R.H. the 
future King of England, accompanied by a portion of the élite of 
London, show Anglo-Indian indifferences to our protests and cries, 
our true interests and advantages, our complaints and petitions, the 
rumour will spread like wildfire from mouth to mouth, from Hima- 
layas to Cormorin, that they are all alike—princes and peasants. 
We beseech those who rule our destinies to see that such a rumour 
may have no basis to stand on.” 


A very strong proof of the existence of this feeling was furnished 
at Calcutta by a Mahomedan of Gya, who, having some complaint 
against one of the Judges, broke through the line of troops, and, 
knocking aside the sword of an officer who formed part of the 
mounted escort, threw his petition into the Prince’s carriage. The 
man is described as having approached with arms extended, to 
show that he had no weapon, and as having thus, probably, 
escaped being cut down. 

The discussion of this subject was not, however, confined to the 
Native newspapers. The following extract is from one of the 
Calcutta English papers.t 


“If the Prince were coming to redress matters that we know to 
be wrong, his visit would be the happiest event that could befall the 





* The Amrita Bazar Patrika, August 1875. 
+ The Friend of India, 9th October 1875. 
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country. But it isnotso,. He is coming simply to smooth difficulties 
over with gracious assurances that mean nothing but a continuance 
of the insincerity with which we veil our conduct from ourselves. 
One righteous and noble act would do more to bring the people’s 
sympathies round us than all the fireworks that ever blazed, or the 
Durbars that were ever held in the country.” 


It is not surprising that hostile foreign critics should write in 
the same strain. In a review of Asiatic events of international 
importance in 1875, which lately appeared in the official Russian 
Invalide, the proceedings of Great Britain are described very 
unfairly,-and very incorrectly. Of the Prince of Wales’ Indian 
tour it is said *— 


“The latter event, which makes so much noise, will bear no fruit. 
In his circuit through India, the successor to the English throne 
confines himself to receiving princes and officials, attending festi- 
vities, and frequenting hunts and reviews. He does not care to 
know the wants of the Native population, and petitions handed to 
him are delivered to the local authorities without even a glance. 
The unpolitical character of the Prince’s visit has made a very bad 
impression on the natives.” 


It is much easier to admit that there is some truth in this 
last assertion, than to show what other arrangement was 
reasonably possible. In point of fact, however, the Prince’s visit 
has, whatever may have been the original intention, necessarily 
assumed to some extent a political character. Whether it will 
lead to any important political results remains to be seen, and 
must depend on others than His Royal Highness. 

That misunderstanding and misrepresentation would attend the 
Prince’s movements was to be expected, but scarcely in the shape 
of an attempt to excite suspicion throughout India, by charging 
His Royal Highness with having, at Tinavelly, in the Madras Presi- 
dency, replied to a Christian Missionary address in terms calculated 
to lead the natives of India to infer that “the influence of the 
heir to the Crown will be thrown into the scale in favour of 
missionaries.” {| Great concern was professed that one of the 
“ conflicting influences ” surrounding the Prince should have suc- 
ceeded in making itself predominant in drawing up the royal 
reply; Sir Bartle Frere was named as having allowed his piety 
to overmaster his discretion in counselling such language; the 
probability of further similar error was alleged; and a distinct 
disclaimer from the Prince himself of any intention ever to depart 
from the promises of religious toleration already made by the 





* The Times, 29th January 1876. 
+ The Bombay Times of India, 13th December 1875. 
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British Government was declared to be the only means of neutral- 
ising the ill effects of the “first grand political error” committed 
since his arrival. A more unwarrantable attack was never made. 
The reply at Tinavelly could not, according to any reasonable 
construction, bear out the newspaper assertion. The Prince said, 
“It is a great satisfaction to me to find our countrymen 
engaged in offering to our Indian fellow-subjects those truths 
which form the foundation of our social and political system, and 
which we ourselves esteem as our most valued possession.” There 
was surely nothing here savouring of intolerance ; but even assum- 
ing for the moment that there was, it was effectually neutralised 
by that which immediately followed, for in the next sentence the 
Prince eulogised “ the freedom in all matters of opinion which our 
Government ensures to all.” 

The Prince’s utterances and movements must have been care- 
fully and wisely guarded, when a legion of anxious critics can 
connect them with nothing more objectionable than religious in- 
tolerance existing only in their own imagination, a visit to elephant 
and rhinoceros fights at Baroda, and witnessing the Nautch, er 
performance of native dancing-women, which in India has from 
time immemorial formed an important part of the entertainment 
given to an honoured guest. Had the Prince attended, or in any 
way countenanced, such atrocious exhibitions as those shown 
(p. 396) to have been tolerated at Baroda when M. Rousselet 
was there, objections might well have been raised ; but out of trials 
of strength between two unwieldy animals rarely injured in any 
way, even political capital can scareely be made. We cannot 
expect that anything will convince those who now insist, as the 
same class did in Falstaff’s time insist, that “there shall be no 
cakes and ale,” but the description of the Nautch given by M. 
Rousselet (p. 391), an impartial judge, who had no interests to 
serve and no prejudices to gratify, will probably convince most 
people that it is, in truth, a harmless performance, which the 
Prince of Wales could not reasonably b€ advised to decline seeing. 

The controversy between the Government of India and the 
Hyderabad authorities regarding the Nizam’s projected journey to 
Bombay for the purpose of meeting the Prince of Wales, is, so far 
as we are aware, the only serious contretemps that has occurred 
in connection with the Royal visit, and for this the Indian autho- 
rities seem to be clearly responsible. Whether the Resident at 
the Nizam’s court strictly carried out or exceeded his instructions, 
we do not know. The facts ascertainable from the correspondence 
published here and in India are these: It was desired that the 
Nizam, who isa child, should meet the Prince of Wales at Bombay ; 
but to this the Nizam’s Minister, Sir Salar Jung, would not con- 
sent, declaring the state of the Nizam’s health to be such as to 
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render the journey a risk which his responsible Ministers could 
not permit him to incur, The proposal, however, continued to 
be pressed by the Resident and resisted by the Minister, whose 
persistence at length drew forth a letter couched in dictatorial 
and threatening language, unadvisable under almost any circum- 
stances, but especially so under those now proved to have existed. 
Sir Salar Jung’s simple reply to these menaces was a reference to 
his former objections, and a polite suggestion that if the British 
Government would not accept his opinion regarding the state of 
the Nizam’s health, they should obtain that of their own medical 
officer, who would be afforded every opportunity of forming a 
judgment. Here the published correspondence ends, Sir Salar 
Jung, however, gained his point. The Nizam did not visit 
Bombay, and is the only Native Chief of importance who has not 
been presented to the Prince of Wales. There seems to have 
been extraordinary mismanagement. Whether the point really at 
issue was the Nizam’s dignity, and not his health, seems immate- 
rial, inasmuch as in neither case do the proceedings of the British 
authorities appear capable of justification. If Sir Salar Jung’s 
only motive throughout was a sincere conviction that the Nizam’s 
health was at stake, a very gratuitous affront has been put upon 
one whose good sense and capacity preserved tranquillity at 
Hyderabad in 1857, when that tranquillity was of priceless value ; 
and whose eminent services in doing so have been acknowledged 
by the British Government. If, on the other hand, there were 
good and sufficient grounds for attributing the Minister’s resist- 
ance to improper political motives, the obvious, indeed, the only 
reasonable course was either to aecept the reason assigned by him 
or peremptorily reject it and insist on compliance with the re- 
quirement made. If the Minister acted in good faith, he has been 
unwarrantably insulted. If he did not so act, he has been, by the 
want of judgment shown in dealing with him, placed in the posi- 
tion which the British Government ought to have been made to 
occupy. It is broadly stated by the Indian newspapers that the 
Minister’s real object has been the assertion of the Nizam’s inde- 
pendent Sovereignty ; and that Lord Canning, when on his way to 
Hyderabad for the purpose of investing the present Nizam’s father 
with the order of the Star of India, was stopped by an intimation 
that the Nizam might decline to visit him, the difficulty being 
solved by the Viceroy not going to Hyderabad at all. It is also 
matter of very general belief that Sir Salar Jung desires above all 
things the restoration to the Nizam of the administration of the 
Berar provinces. This administration was ceded in perpetuity to 
the British Government nearly a quarter of a century ago ; but it 
is not surprising that Indian Princes and their advisers should, 
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since the restoration of Mysore, disbelieve the finality of any 
measure. 

The tale of Mysore is to be found in the third* Report of the 
Commons’ Select Committee on Indian Finance, who sat through 
several sessions, and had not concluded their inquiries at the 
accession to office of the present Ministry, who, for reasons unex- 
plained, thought fit to ignore the Committee’s unanimous recom- 
mendation that they should be reappointed ; the result being that 
no complete report has been possible, although the importance of 
obtaining one is unmistakably shown by the evidence already re- 
corded, This treatment of the Committee was at the close of the 
last session deprecated by Mr Fawcett, who notified his intention 
of moving their reappointment this year, in the event of no steps 
being taken by the Government. We can here but briefly refer 
to the evidence regarding the restoration of Mysore to Native rule 
which the Committee obtained, The most remarkable is that of 
Sir C. Trevelyan, who said—‘“TI have a strong opinion. I may 
say that I havea right to an opinion, because I drew the original 
despatch of Lord William Bentinck’s Government, ordering the 
sequestration of Mysore. ... I was cognisant of all the discussions 
that took place, and knew the whole thing, and I have watched it 
since from time to time, and my own opinion is that we ought 
not to have relegated that noble country to the chances of a new 
Native government ; not an established government, but a mere 
boy picked up at hazard, and manufactured for the occasion. . . . 
But assuming for the moment that it was proper not to absorb 
Mysore ; even so, I maintain that it was a very extravagant 
arrangement financially. . . . If, we chose to revive the Native 
government of Mysore under the entirely new circumstances of the 
present time, we ought to have made a new financial arrangement, 
and have taken a proportion of the Mysore revenue suited to the 
advantages which they derive from us.” 

Sir C. Trevelyan’s long and distinguished official career in India 
and in England gives great weight to his opinion on such a sub- 
ject. Unless he is completely misinformed, or under some strange 
delusion, how the restoration to Native rule of a large territory 
which during forty years had been under British administration 
was brought about, is at least as much to be deprecated as the 
restoration itself. ‘“ Done in the House of Lords under the influ- 
ence of a brilliant oration ;” accepted by the people of England 
because they “did not understand the subject;” and brought 
about mainly by “a limited number of officials immediately con- 
nected with the administration of Mysore, who pulled the strings 
with their petitions sent to Calcutta at the expense of 500 rupees,” 





* Pages 27, 28, and 35. 
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with “large sums paid for agency in England,” and with “ interest 
made by them in all sorts of ways ”—is Sir C. Trevelyan’s descrip- 
tion of a case which, together with those of the Nawab of the 
Carnatic, of the descendants of Tippoo Sultan, and of the Nawab 
of Surat, we believe to be deplorable. We trust that Berar may 
not be added to the list. 

The great feature of the Prince’s visit to India has been his re- 
ception of and by the Native Princes and Chiefs ; and here, with 
the single exception of the mistake committed at Hyderabad—a 
mistake wholly beyond the Prince’s control—everything appears 
to have succeeded, even beyond expectation. It seems to be on 
all sides admitted that very much of this success is due to the 
Prince himself, whose genial manners and natural courtesy will 
not soon be forgotten. The intercourse between the Native Chiefs, 
hitherto very rare, which the Prince’s visit has brought about, 
must have a good effect, in spite of some few heartburnings at 
supposed slights which, in a matter full of difficulties appreciable 
only by those who have had to deal with them, human ingenuity 
could hardly have prevented. Absurd exaggeration has been 
showered on almost everything connected with the royal visit, but 
it stands out clear that the Heir-apparent to the British throne 
has left the best possible impression on one of the most important 
classes.of his Indian subjects, and that the strong tie of personal 
loyalty thus created is likely, ¢f wisely cultivated, to be of exceeding 
value, and to contribute to the satisfactory solution of the diffi- 
culties which surround the relations between these feudatories and 
the Paramount authority. With the position and treatment of 
the Native States is intimately associated a name which will 
assuredly go down to posterity as the name of one of our greatest 
Indian Rulers. Lord Dalhousie’s proceedings regarding the Native 
States have been little understood, and have been subjected to mis- 
representation which he, unfortunately, did not live to refute, and 
which may yet for a long time remain unrefuted, as he has, with 
the consciousness of power remarkable throughout his career, 
relegated the publication of his private papers to a period com- 
paratively remote. His treatment of the Native States was con- 
sistent and intelligible. Their treatment since his death has been 
an ever-varying quantity defying analysis. We believe that Lord 
Dalhousie foresaw more clearly, and estimated more correctly, 
than any of his less gifted successors, the difficulties inseparable 
from the maintenance of Native rule within British India. His 
untimely death took place just when his counsels were most re- 
quired. The Mutiny of 1857, with its attendant horrors and 
danger, had caused in England a scare of which the Court of 
Directors were the first, and { Lord Dalhousie’s territorial policy the 
next victims; and then was hastily introduced a radical change 
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of which the future satisfactory working must have been simply 
taken for granted. It was the launch of the “ Happy-go-lucky,” 
which has since buffeted about until her straining appears to 
have convinced those responsible for her safety that something 
more is absolutely necessary. That there should be much groping 
in the dark under such circumstances is not surprising, for 
although everything points to the want of a sufficient system of 
dealing with the Native feudatory States, the best intellects and 
the largest experience may well be taxed to devise one which 
shall, while gradually bringing the Native Rulers to our own ad- 
ministrative level, reconcile them to the absence of independent 
authority. Unquestionably difficult as is this problem, its satis- 
factory solution can only be rendered more unlikely than ever by 
ignoring the fact that between the aspirations of educated Natives 
to an ever-increasing share in the administration of British 
territory, and the aspirations of educated Natives who rule States 
within that territory, there must be a great and irreconcilable 
difference; and by hesitating to revise engagements framed under 
circumstances so utterly different from those now existing as to 
have become, in many respects, worse than useless. Of many 
questions which ought to have been thoroughly dealt with in 
1857-58, we will refer to one of the least important—the right 
of coining exercised by many of the feudatory Chiefs, and very 
recently formally recognised in the case of Baroda, of which State 
the coinage will now be a legal tender throughout the British 
Indian Empire. This must surely foster the illusions regarding 
independent Sovereignty which it is so desirable to dispel. 

To what extent a consideration of the important questions just 
referred to has influenced the decision that Her Majesty shall 
henceforth take a title from India as well as from Great Britain 
and Ireland, is not apparent from the explanation hitherto 
afforded regarding a measure which has been allowed to assume 
an undesirable resemblance to those stage effects which are not 
meant for, and will not bear, close inspection. No addition to 
the Royal style and titles was made when the direct government 
of India was eighteen years ago transferred to the Crown, and 
this has now been described as an omission which the late loyal 
reception of the Prince of Wales in India affords a fitting oppor- 
tunity for supplying. It is now also known that the omission 
was not accidental, but the deliberate act of the Ministry of the 
day, who then lost, as we believe, the best possible opportunity 
for carrying out a measure of which the effect appears to be much 
misunderstood, inasmuch as it seems to be very generally believed 
that it would have removed, and that it will remove, difficulties 
due not to any insufficiency of the Sovereign’s titles, but to hesi- 
tating, weak, and inconsistent action very much in keeping with 
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the Prime Minister’s late unhappy definition * of the position of 
the Native feudatory Chiefs, which was at once questioned by 
the able and experienced Indian officer t fortunately at hand to 
correct it, and to point out that of the Native rulers of States 
within British India none are, and none can be, “Sovereign 
Princes,”—a fact which cannot be too clearly proclaimed, or too 
unflinchingly insisted on. It is most improbable that on the 
masses of India either the Prince’s visit, or the change in the 
Sovereign’s titles, can have any considerable effect. Indeed, to 
most of them these things are a seven days’ wonder, and nothing 
more. They are naturally occupied with their own surroundings, 
and scarcely look beyond them. Police requirements, judicial 
decrees, and revenue demands—by these they test, and are not 
very wrong in testing, the government under which they live. 
To them it has ever mattered little whether they rendered 
allegiance to the Great Mogul, the “ Kumpani Buhadoor,” or the 
Queen of England. They have been contented if free from police 
oppression, ruinous judicial processes, excessive revenue demands, 
and, though last not least, interference with their caste and 
religion, That they prefer “to be ruled by persons rather than 
by systems,” has been lately put forward, on what authority we 
know not. Nor is the purpose of this assertion more intelligible, 
bearing in mind that no change in the form of government is 
contemplated or at all probable. But although the masses in 
India may not “understand the mysteries of our constitution,” 
they can be influenced by those who do. The educated and: 
higher classes understand both the use and the abuse of the 
power existing in England to reverse any order passed in India. 
Lord Lawrence, who ought to be an unusually competent judge,t 
told the House of Commons’ Select Committee—“ The natives of 
India would not like it to be laid down that Parliament could not 
interfere, or would not interfere. I think, whether it is for good 
or for evil, they value that power which Parliament has of inter- 
fering.” The late address of the Calcutta Association to Mr 
Fawcett sufficiently proves that educated Indians are well able to 
appreciate the functions and power of the British Parliament. 





* House of Commons, 17th February 1876. + Sir G. Campbell. 
+ Third Report, p. 436. 
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% [tt is not our purpose to revive the metaphysical imbroglio 

of Free-will, or guide our readers through the labyrinth of 
views which have been held concerning it. The problem belongs 
already to the past ; it has been shown to rest on misconceptions, 
and doubtless it would never have been called into existence, but 
for the body of doctrine which it was destined to support. That 
body of doctrine is now slowly crumbling to the ground, and 
hence the extraordinary theological hypothesis, which for cen- 
turies attracted and perplexed mankind, will soon have lost its 
raison @étre. An interest, however, still attaches to the 
speculations of past epochs, even when we know them to be mis- 
taken and unprofitable; they serve to show the distance we 
have travelled over, and test the methods by which we have 
advanced. In this respect the doctrine of Free-will stands pre- 
eminent ; it is an admirable example of the genesis of theologi- 
cal theories, and of the characteristic vice which underlies them. 
The very sterility of the controversy (a sterility which our fore- 
fathers must often have bemoaned) becomes instructive from this 
point of view. Is it not strange, or rather, is it not remarkable, 
that discussion, which in scientific questions proves so eminently 
useful, should in Church matters always have proved barren ? 
To what can this difference be due? One might have thought 
that it was owing to the peculiar loftiness of theological in- 
quiries, just as Socrates divided knowledge into the divine and 
human, and ranked astronomy and physical philosophy as 
departments that were beyond the reach of human knowledge. 
But no; the doctrine of Free-will steps in to prove the contrary. 
Here is a field on which Theology and Science meet; the facts, 
far from being obscure or beyond reach, are fundamental facts 
of human consciousness; each individual can verify them for 
himself, without books, or instruments, or special studies. The 
only question, therefore, is how these facts shall be connected 
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and presented. Theology undertakes the matter first, and makes 
a hopeless muddle of it, the discussion raging on ‘from ?century 
to century without producing any understanding. Science 
undertakes it in her turn, and immediately the hubbub subsides, 
and the case is found to be quite regular and easy. We must 
not forestall our exposition of the subject in order to justify these 
statements now ; our only present business is with the sterility 
attaching to theological discussions, a sterility which we must 
both explain in others, and avoid on our own score, on pain of 
being deserted by our readers. The fact is, that in science a 
theory is invented with a sole view to the phenomena which it 
connects and accounts for ; it has no value of its own, indepen- 
dently of the work which it performs: and hence, whenever a 
second theory is found which does the work more advantage- 
ously, explaining the same phenomena with a smaller number 
of assumptions, or embracing by one principle a greater number 
of phenomena, the former is willingly relinquished for the 
latter. In theology the case is the reverse; here it is the theory 
or doctrine which is paramount, while the facts are instrumental. 
Nay, the doctrine has a value which transcends all earthly stan- 
dards, and forms part and parcel of a system which claims for 
itself a higher origin. Whereas, therefore, in science the man 
who demolishes your theory proves himself your benefactor, 
since he gives you a better article than that which he destroys, 
in theology you can only look upon him as your robber, as your 
murderer, since he takes from you a treasure beyond price, and 
offers nothing but a worthless conception in exchange. It is 
true that this conception may suit the facts which you impru- 
dently alleged in your defence, and suit them better than your 
doctrine; but what’ of that, if it does not square with the 
remainder of your creed? Your facts were in reality an after- 
thought; you value them as agreeable accessories as long as they 
will serve in the good cause, but your faith is justified on 
grounds quite different, is rooted in the comfort it has given 
you, in the hopes you rest upon it, in your craving for a personi- 
fied ideal, and to attack that faith by a kind of evidence alien to 
itself, may cause uneasiness through inability to answer, but 
cannot really change your mind. ‘The facts themselves will not 
be recognised by you. Facts are like those fishes which change 
their colour according to the ground which they swim over, and 
whosoever values them because they militate in the service of his 
God, will repudiate them with equal earnestness when he sees 
them in the service of the devil. In such conditions, therefore, 
discussion can only end in a dead-lock; each adversary will 
persist in his own view, and probably proceed to call the other 
names. Did not Bossuet declare of Protestants, that they were 
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“too narrow of heart, and too straitened of bowels,” to discern 
the real presence of God in the Eucharist? There is but one 
escape out of such sterile angry controversy, there is but one 
road to mutual enlightenment and progress; it is to judge each 
question of positive knowledge for itself, without reference to its 
possible bearing upon doctrines, and to bring all differences of 
theory to the test of facts, as the sovereign umpire and arbiter 
o all. 

There is another reason for which our present inquiry seems 
opportune. The doctrine of Free-will is the corner-stone ‘of 
Christian orthodoxy, and by it most of our articles of faith must 
stand or fall. It is well to remind our readers of this connec- 
tion, for it generally happens that Churches remain standing 
long after their rational foundation has mouldered away, Let 
it not be feared that such investigations, commended as they 
are by honesty and truth, should prove injurious to the cause of 
true religion ; there is no greater error than to confound religion 
with the dogmas of its Churches. Religion (we mean the ideali- 
sation and contemplation of the Good) is imperishable; it springs, 
like a perennial fount, from the depth of human needs; the 
theological systems of each epoch are but the channels through 
which its waters are directed; and these succeed each other 
without end, like the river-beds and ocean-beds which at different 
times have furrowed the surface of our globe. The business of 
each generation is to harmonise, as far as possible, the expres- 
sion of its religious sentiment with the progress of its scientific 
knowledge. Our time has much to do in this respect; the vic- 
tories of the experimental method have been rapid, and the 
Church organisation, which, as in a process of petrifaction, 
accretes and hardens round each new religious germ, has for 
centuries deprived the Christian conception of its primitive 
adaptability. A great doctrinal reform has thus become desir- 
able; and no observer can doubt that it is rapidly approaching. 
The signs are unmistakable ; the disintegration of the old esta- 
blishments is steadily progressing, and while one part of our 
society is already proclaiming its complete emancipation, and 
attempting to live without any religion at all, another part, 
driven into terrorised reaction, is abjuring evidence and reason 
to seek a refuge in authority. Neither extreme will draw the 
centre after it; the reign of ignorance and superstition will not 
return, neither will the mass of mankind succeed, at least as yet, 
in merging its accustomed hopes and aspirations in purely 
scientific interests. What the future vent of religious senti- 
ment will be, whether we shall incline towards the conception of 
some Spiritualists, and find reason to believe in a hierarchy of 
beings usually invisible to us, whom we shall join at death, and 
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with whom we are destined to progress;* whether we shall 
adopt Mr Herbert Spencer’s worship of the Unknowable, or 
whether, instead of abstracting the nobler elements from man to 
clothe therewith an entity beyond us, we content ourselves with 
reverencing the ideal in humanity itself, and with seeking to 
enlarge the share of that ideal in our motives and our actions 
—all these, and many’ other issues, must for the present 
remain doubtful. Certain it is, at any rate, that our present 
orthodoxy will not stand, and that whatever creed the coming 
generations may adopt, they will have to discover for it some 
better basis than the puzzle of Free-will, or the cognate doctrines 
which have been raised upon it. This is what we hope to show 
in the ensuing pages, and we can do so without departing from 
our proper business as reviewers. Such writers as James Mill, 
John Stuart Mill, Professor Bain, and others, leave but little to 
glean after them; we must rest content with repeating what 
they have said, and with pointing here and there an inference. 
We hope, however, that this voluntary confession will incline 
our judges to indulgence, and that we shall be allowed the plea- 
sure of stating the matter in our own words, without breaking 
the flow of exposition by numerous’ quotations. 


2. It is not easy to anticipate, from the title of this celebrated 
controversy, what room it can afford for contestation. The 
freedom of the will, to uninitiated minds, is not distinct from 
the freedom of the individual, and nothing in this latter seems 
to favour a dispute. As Dr Johnson said to Boswell—“ Sir, we 
know that we are free, and there’s an end on’t.” Undoubtedly, 
we know that we are free, and no theory that did not recognise 
this fundamental fact could be worth a minute’s hearing. Free- 
dom is implied in every act of choice, and as the exercise of 
choice pervades our whole existence, as we cannot eat, or speak, 
or move without it, the consciousness of freedom must be all- 
pervading too. From every inch of ground we stand on, numerous 
roads are always branching forth, alluring us by their respective 
promises. We compare, we deliberate, we waver, we decide, 
feeling as we do so that we are shaping our own destiny, and 
will suffer if we shape it ill. So much is recognised by every- 
body, and we do not think that Dr Johnson’s consciousness 
extended any further. But such freedom as this is the freedom 
of the individual ; it suggests no reason for claiming any special 
freedom for the will. Nay, if such distinction were admissible, 
it is not easy to conceive what purpose it would serve. The 





* We mention the Spiritualistic creed as one which has considerable 
meee of gaining ground, but we regard it ourselves as a deplorable 
elusion. 
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individual is free when he picks out his own course, when his 
actions are the exact expression of his preference ; his freedom 
cannot be extended beyond this were he the Deity in person, for 
God himself enjoys no greater freedom than that of doing what- 
soever he may please. Our courts of law have never based their 
sentences upon the nature of the will ; they simply hold the 
individual responsible whenever it is shown that no compulsion 
was practised on him from without, and that consequently his 
acts may fairly be considered as an index to his mental, moral 
balance. You and J, in our daily comments upon character, 
proceed upon no other principle. When I say that I esteem 
Jack Robinson as truth-loving and honest, my thoughts are not 
directed to an outward shape of flesh and bone, but to an inner 
life of thought and sentiment, to a succession of emotions and 
desires ; this is to me what really constitutes the individual, and 
nothing else can be a proper object of my praise or blame. 
What I praise is the preponderance in the inner life of noble 
sympathies and moral preferences ; what I blame is the prepon- 
derance of selfish appetites. In every case I judge the inner 
balance by the outward act, to which, as I assume, it corresponds. 
All this is perfectly intelligible, until we introduce the will as a 
third element, when immediately everything becomes confused. 
If Jack Robinson (the inner man, the thread of thought and 
sentiment) be distinguishable from his will, then from which 
of the two do the outward acts proceed? If they proceed from 
the will, there is an end to the individual, since I know the 
latter only through the acts; if they proceed from the indi- 
vidual, what function has the will? There is no escape from 
this dilemma; whichever way we look at it, we are forced back 
from duality into unity. The individual and his will cannot 
exist side by side; one of the two must give way to the other. 
We might propose, therefore, to the disputants in the Free-will 
controversy to compromise matters by altering a name; for if 
we spoke of the freedom of the agent instead of speaking of the 
freedom of the will, all parties might be satisfied. 

“No,” the theologians would exclaim, “we can agree to 
nothing of the sort. There exists a freedom of the will quite 
independent of the freedom of the individual, and what is more, 
quite different from it. It is, in fact, a freedom sui generis, a 
freedom of a unique character, and the notions you derive from 
courts of justice can only Jead you into error. The will is free 
because its action is spontaneous, that is to say, is absolutely 
undetermined by anything that has preceded it; the will has 
no place in the chain of cause and effect; i¢ is disengaged from 
all necessity ; it is subject to no law.” 

“Excuse me,” some reader may reply, “your proposition is 
so novel that I am not sure of hearing it aright. You tell me 
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that the action of the will is undetermined; but is not this a 
stretch of language on your part? Do you not mean that the 
action of the will is undetermined by anything external to the 
will itself? The human will, as you conceive it, seems to be an 
independent entity—a little man residing within man, like a 
squirrel in a cage, and pulling the strings which make the body 
move. But in that case, must not this mannikin have attributes, 
that is to say, have certain regularities of action? Is it con- 
ceivable that the will should act on Monday in a certain mode, 
which we may designate as A, and that on Tuesday, under pre- 
cisely the same circumstances, the will should act quite differ- 
ently? ‘This change must surely be ascribable to something, 
either to some unnoticed variation in the external world, or else 
to some evolution in the will itself, for otherwise it would be 
absolutely inexplicable.” 

“ Precisely,” say the theologians ; “the change remains inex- 
plicable. We must accept this mystery as a necessary conse- 
quence of the freedom of the will. To explain a phenomenon 
means to refer it to some antecedent, or some group of antece- 
dents, which being given, the phenomenon in question regularly 
follows. Thus, we should explain-the lighting of a match by 
showing that phosphorus ignites always at a certain definite 
degree of heat, which heat may be produced by friction. The 
will, however, stands outside this category of phenomena; it 
constitutes an exception to the law of causation ; it has no attri- 
bute save that of spontaneity; and, difficult as it may seem to 
reconcile this statement with experience, we must accept it as 
the indispensable foundation of our liberty.” 

“Pardon me again,” the reader will resume; “you cannot 
surely mean to say that human actions have no reference to 
motives! When Robinson Crusoe climbed up into a tree to 
spend his first night on his desert island, will you affirm that his 
fear of wild beasts had no part in his determination ? ” 

“ Undoubtedly it prompted him, but he need not have yielded 
to the prompting. His will was undetermined ; it might have 
counteracted the temptation.” 

“Then why did it not do so?” 

“We have already told you that the action of the will is spon- 
taneous, and cannot be explained.” 

We shall pursue this dialogue no further, for the position of 
the Free-will controversialists is already sufficiently elucidated. 
Our business is at present to account for it, since so extraordi- 
nary a tenet could never have been resorted to except on grounds 
of the most stringent need. What this need was, we shall easily 
discover. Very early in the elaboration of the Christian dogma, 
our theorists became aware of a terrible objection to their scheme. 
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Starting with the Jewish conception of a single God, and tempted 
by that potent fascination which the Infinite and Absolute have 
always exercised on human speculation, they had been led to 
constitute their Deity all-wise, all-powerful, all-good. Their 
craving for ideal unity carried everything before it, and for a 
time imagination had its feast. Every attribute which humanity 
had learned to prize was made to converge upon a single point, 
no matter whether it was contradictory with other attributes or 
not. The dual conception of a good and of an evil power 
was recklessly discarded ; everything must have proceeded 
from a single benevolent Omnipotence, and consequently every- 
thing must have originally been good. Here, however, the 
Nemesis of speculative riots showed its head. If everything had 
been created good, then why had everything become so bad? 
The existence of evil was beyond all question; for in the first 
place, it would have tasked the boldness even of a theologian to 
deny it; and ‘in the second, it played as essential a part in the 
new scheme as original goodness itself. The two, therefore, had 
of necessity to be conciliated. It may be asked why the problem 
had not forced itself upon the early Hebrews, but our space will 
not allow us any long digression. Suffice it to remind the reader, 
that Jehovah, in reality, was not the universal God. Doubtless his 
worshippers claimed for him the honours of creation ; but they 
did so rather out of compliment to him and to themselves, than 
from any genuine belief that all men were equally his children. 
Much in the same way the Persians call their Shah the King of 
Kings, without supposing that he virtually reigns everywhere. 
Jehovah was essentially a party god, the military chieftain of a 
clan ; his virtues and his vices were alike incompatible with the 
serenity of real omnipotence. Jealous of authority, exacting of 
homage, selfish, boastful, and revengeful, he was good to his own 
soldiers as long as they obeyed, and fertile in stratagems to help 
them in their need. He took little notice of the heathen, except 
to exterminate them at certain intervals, for his own glory and 
the benefit of his peculiar people. The idea of abstract justice 
was not likely to be troublesome under such a reign of favouritism 
and military violence ; it could only become prominent when the 
monotheistical conception had been gradually developed to its 
consequences, when the moral perfections showered on the Deity 
had rendered it incumbent on his followers to justify his ways, 
and when the influence of Grecian thought had schooled the 
human intellect in philosophical consistency and abstract specu- 
lation. However this may be, the problem pressed upon the 
early Christians, threatening, Sphinx-like, imminent ruin and 
destruction. In this strait two different courses were resorted 
to, which gradually generated two great divisions in the Church. 
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The first, the more logical of the two, consisted in destroying the 
dilemma by cutting off one of its horns. The difficulty being 
to reconcile original goodness with subsequent evil, original good- 
ness was suppressed. Adam was not created good; he was, on 
the contrary, fore-ordained to sin, and to draw his heirs into 
destruction after him. Some of these are redeemed, not for any 
merit in themselves, but simply because it is God’s pleasure ; the 
rest remain in their damnation. If we ask why this separation 
of the elect and non-elect takes place, or why God dooms the 
greater part of mankind to eternal torment, the answer is, that 
such is his will, and that he is responsible to nobody. “ Dieu 
n’a pas de comptes 4 nous rendre.” Of this conception, which, 
as every body knows, was systematised and popularised by Calvin,* 
we have little to say, except that it will stand as a memorable 
record, to testify how much of the wild beast there was in 
man. It is logical in its ferocity. But logic is not always 
on the side of progress, and the theory of Predestination is 
a manifest retrogression, even as compared with the Hebrew 
scheme. Not only is the system of favouritism retained 
(the God of the Jews becoming the God of the elect), but 
it is aggravated by atrocious cruelty to the populations in 
disgrace. The Jews attempted to explain this partiality, 
and the attempt does honour to their feelings ; they represented 
the heathen as abandoned on account of their idolatry, thereby 
at least suggesting as a possibility, that whenever these idolaters 
returned to the true worship from which they had backslided, 
they might obtain forgiveness and protection. They did not 
push their theory to the length of inquiring why the heathen 
remained in their transgression, and of asserting that Jehovah 
had himself ordained the sin, and excluded for ever the repent- 
ance. ‘I'his odious consistency was reserved for Calvinism. The 
only wonder is that men (and good men !) should be found who, 
after making such an image of the Deity, should be willing to 
fall down and worship it. Were we to dream that children 
building figures in the snow had discovered a mode of endowing 
the snow man with the sense of pain ; that they pelted him and 





* The reader will understand, of course, that the doctrine of Predestina- 
tion was not originally promulgated, as we represent it here, in the logical 
completeness which it ultimately attained. Such sudden ripeness would 
be contrary to all laws of development. St Augustin, and most of his 
successors, do not reject Free-will entirely, but they limit its application 
to Adam. Adam was free in the theological sense, his will was undeter- 
mined ; but Adam having sinned, freedom was lost for his successors. We 
did not think it advisable to insist on these quibbles and shiftings, If 
the Free-will theory is untenable, it is as untenable for Adam as for any- 
body else ; if Predestination is odious, it matters little whether one indi- 
vidual more or less be included in it. 
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tortured him for the delight of watching him in anguish, that 
they refined his sensibility in order to heighten their enjoyment, 
and laughed over each new cruelty as they invented it, should 
we not wake with drops of sweat upon our brows, and shudder 
to think that even in a nightmare we should have given birth to 
such atrocities? Yet the amusement of such imps would only 
last a day, an hour ; imagine, then, what a Creator must be who 
never tires of his savage sport, but goes on torturing for ages 
upon ages, multiplying the number of his victims lest they 
should fall short of his requirements, and conferring immortality 
upon them in order that his ears may for ever be tickled by 
their howls!* Well might Mr James Mill say that all ages 
and nations have represented their gods as wicked in a constantly 
increasing progression, and have gone on adding trait after trait 
until they had reached the most perfect conception of atrocity 
which the human mind can devise. We turn with loathing from 
the picture; logic itself would become hateful to us were it 
to lead to monstrosities so hideous. 

The second mode of dealing with the problem was the 
doctrine of Free-will, of which an outline has been traced above. 
By this device, as it was fondly hoped, everything that is good 
in the universe might be ascribed to God, without ascribing to 
him the source of what is bad. The action of the will being 
absolutely spontaneous, God is not to blame if that action turns 
out evil. He is responsible for everything else, for in everything 
except the will there exists a link between the present and the 
past, each successive status being the consequence of the fore- 
going ; but as regards the will alone, he is disengaged from all 
responsibility. The defence of this extraordinary conception 
was much assisted by contrasting freedom with so-called “ neces- 
sity.” It was urged that if man’s actions constituted no excep- 
tion to the law of causation, if every action were determined by 
the upshot of conflicting motives (just as in Mechanics the 
movement of a body acted on by divergent forces takes place 
according to the “resultant” of those forces), and if those 





* It will probably be said that we misstate Calvinism, and exaggerate its 
horrors by representing God as torturing his creatures merely for the 
pleasure of so doing. But we reply that this is the sole and single motive 
on which his institution of eternal torment is intelligible. It will not do 
to say that hell is the necessary part of a grand scheme, and that the 
Creator, pursuing some great good, had no choice but to make a certain 
number of his creatures suffer. This charitable hypothesis might be 
acceptable in any other case, but it is uselesshere, Vo compromise can be 
forced upon Omnipotence. Whatever may have been God’s aim, he might 
have attained it without instituting hell, had he not wanted hell for its 
own sake, namely, for the pleasure of inflicting pain. The cruelty prac- 
tised by Omnipotence cannot be anything but wanton cruelty. 
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motives were themselves determined by preceding circumstances, 
man would be the slave of antecedents, and deprived of all 
voluntary action whatsoever. His motives, his actions would be 
all cut out for him beforehand ; he would be a link in a chain, a 
butterfly pinned to the wall ; he would be neither free nor respon- 
sible to’ his Creator. But consciousness emphatically repudiates 
such fatalism ; consciousness assures us both that we are free, as 
also that we are responsible ; hence the Free-will theory must be 
maintained, whatever difficulties may meet us in explaining it. 

The refutation of these arguments is very easy, and might be 
given in the same breath as the arguments themselves. But we 
would rather draw the reader's attention for the present to the 
theological need which called for the invention of Free-will, and 
which is its real historical foundation, than to the verbal inaccu- 
racies and quid-pro-quo’s which availed for its defence. The 
latter have been sufficiently exposed already, and by abler heads 
than ours ; our aim is chiefly to explain the doctrine as part and 
parcel of a memorable epoch, and replace it in the frame which 
gives it its real value. As a metaphysical imbroglio, the subject 
is of faded interest ; as a corner-stone of Christian orthodoxy, it 
still retains considerable importance. - 

We repeat, therefore, that the Free-will doctrine is an effort of 
the human intellect at bay, hemmed in between a stubborn fact 
and a still more intractable conception. While, on the one hand, 
the progress of philosophy and ethics had led men to expand the 
Hebrew notion of one God, until they had filled space with an 
ideal, not only of power, but of goodness; on the other hand, 
the miseries of life pressed in upon them, and clamoured for ex- 
planation and relief. Relief in prospect was at any rate obtain- 
able; the immortality conferred upon the Deity had been soon 
reflected back upon his creatures, and a magnificent field was 
thus thrown open to rectify existing inequalities, and reinstate 
that felicity of the true worshippers which (as the latter naively 
supposed) must necessarily have been the Creator's first inten- 
tion. Alas! few men can rest content with blessings for them- 
selves, unless they can at the same time have curses for their 
enemies. Accordingly, that future world which was to be of end- 
less satisfaction for the few, was made to sérve a twofold use, by 
endless torment for the many. How grotesque this conception of 
divine justice was, how utterly disproportionate a passing sin, 
however grievous, is to an everlasting penalty, we need not here 
point out ; our business is with the irreconcilability of evil and 
suffering in any dose, with the existence of an omnipotent and 
perfectly benevolent Creator. If God were willing that evil 
should be, he is not good; if he was unwilling, then is he not 
almighty. We have seen the Calvinists in this dilemma sacrifice 
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God's goodness (a curious example of the principle that men are 
more fascinated by power than by goodness), while the adverse 
party sacrificed the universality of his government, by making 
of the will an independent sovereignty. Would it not have 
been simpler to sacrifice the Deity’s omnipotence ? Such is the 
conclusion which is beginning only now to dawn upon believers, 
after centuries of buffet with impossibilities. How obstinate and 
inflexible man’s craving for the Infinite and Absolute, may well 
be seen by this example. 

If only this Free-will fulfilled its purpose, some satisfaction 
might be had in clinging to it. But no, it cannot even do its 
preappointed work ; it is a dummy stuck upon the breach, with- 
out the slightest power to repel assault. Admitting everything 
that Libertarians claim, we find them still as helpless as before. 
They neither save the first responsibility of a creation, nor do 
they justify God’s subsequent displeasure. If he foresaw (as 
they expressly state) the endless misery which the creation of 
the will would lead to, then why did he create it? And further- 
more, if actions do not spring from motives, what object can 
they be for praise or blame? They are, in that case, uninten- 
tional ; they may indeed be hurtful still, or beneficial, but they 
cannot possibly be righteous or unrighteous. A lie is not wicked 
unless it be told with the intention of deceiving, that is to say, 
unless deception be the motive; a man who runs away from 
battle is not a coward unless he so behaves from fear of danger. 
It is a mere tampering with words to say that acts are influenced 
by motives, but not determined by them, since an influence which 
does not contribute to determination, but has no share in it at 
all, is virtually null. I may talk to the north wind till I am 
hoarse, but nobody will accuse me of influencing it. In what- 
ever proportion we ascribe an action to the will instead of to 
the motive, in that proportion does the act become unintentional. 
Nay, the Free-will system is so utterly inapplicable, that even 
those who proclaim it loudest in their theory, abandon it in 
practice. Milton himself, in his ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” after stating 
at great pains that Adam was created free, “free to stand or 
free to fall,” succumbs to the necessity, a few lines afterwards, of 
calling motives to his'aid. He explains the Fall, whereas, if the 
latter had been due to a spontaneous action of the will, it could 
not be explained. Adam was guilty, because he preferred 
sharing the forbidden fruit with Eve to keeping God’s com- 
mandment; he was guilty, because the conscientious motive, 
the desire to do right, did not outweigh the other motives. The 
temptation was precisely constituted by the circumstance which 
induced the clash, and revealed the temporary superiority of 
one set of motives to the other. But if the disobedience had no 
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relevance to this, if it afforded no clue to Adam’s balance, then 
in what respect was the eating of the apple Adam’s act? It 
was not his, the conscious being had no part in it; it was all 
done by a stranger within him, who happened at that moment 
(nobody knows why) to take upon himself the charge of Adam’s 
limbs, but who was completely alien to all Adam’s interests. 
The fall of man might have been just as well determined by 
chucking up a shilling and calling heads or tails. 


3. If now we pass from the theological to the scientific point 
of view, the Free-will doctrine fares still worse. It has all the 
exigencies which could possibly be granted to the best theory, 
without performing even that small service which is expected 
from the worst. It separates the individual from his will; it 
claims for this will an anomalous position, dissimilar to every- 
thing in nature, opposed to what we see of human conduct; and 
all for what ? for the sake of establishing a mystery/ Truly, 
to go through so much to learn so little, as the boy said when 
he got through his alphabet, is hardly worth the while. A 
theory has no other end but that of explanation; if it cannot 
explain, it had better throw up the sponge at once, and declare 
itself unfit for work. A mystery must be our last resort; we 
must manfully repudiate it until we find ourselves completely 
beaten. Now in this matter of the will, explanation is not 
even difficult. Let us briefly recapitulate the leading facts, 
from whose conjunction it must spring. 

Firstly, I am conscious I am free, and master of my destiny. 
I know that at each moment of my life, my course has been 
determined by my choice, by the conscious singling out of one 
step amidst many. At this very moment, as I write, I exercise 
my sovereignty ; there is nobody to compel my hand, or prevent 
my laying down the pen. I do what I please. 1 manifest my 
preference. 

Secondly, I am conscious that I am responsible. This is a 
corollary of the foregoing, it only means that I shall be judged 
according to my acts. My fellow-men will argue from my 
actions to my preferences, and regard my conduct as the index 
to my moral balance. ‘Their praise or blame attaches always to 
the inner sovereign, the state of consciousness, but the latter is 
only knowable through acts. The fact, therefore, that moral judg- 
ments are in any measure possible, implies that acts proceed from 
motives, and are the upshot of their concourse or their conflict. 

Thirdly, I observe in my own successive states of conscious- 
hess, as in the acts of those around me, certain regularities 
which we express by “ tastes,” by “habits,” or by “ principles,” 
and the sum of which makes up a “character.” One man pre- 
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fers gaudy colours, and another sober ; one man is saving, and 
another wasteful; one man will uniformly sacrifice his selfish 
interests at the call of duty, another will commit mean actions 
for the sake of gain. In all these cases we can, from observa- 
tion of an individual in the past, predict his conduct in the 
future, and the closer we observe, the greater number of regu- 
larities we find, and the more we are able to predict. If, walk- 
ing in the street with Mr Pickwick, I see a child crying in the 
distance, [ feel immediately assured, from previous observation 
of my friend, that he will presently stop to ask the reason of 
the child’s distress; and the event confirms my judgment. If 
it does not, I shall ascribe my failure to the neglect of some im- 
portant datum in my calculation, some second regularity inter- 
fering with the tender-heartedness for children; but I shall 
never doubt but that my friend’s behaviour had its causes, and 
might have been predicted, if all the data had been duly 
weighed. The universal experience of mankind confirms this 
view, and all our social measures (exemplified in education, 
government, mutual reliance) have no other basis. Caprice 
itself, upon analysis, is not supposed to be an acting without 
motive, but rather an acting without sufficient motive, that is 
to say, without a motive which in ordinary reasonable persons 
would suffice. In certain unhealthy states of mind a very 
trifling circumstance may suddenly assume overpowering pro- 
portions, and determine an action which at first sight seems 
unaccountable. Thus a patient who has sent post-haste for a 
physician twenty miles away may suddenly refuse to see him 
when he comes, simply on learning that his name is Dr Fill- 
grave. In other cases, the determining motive is the love of 
contradiction, the wish to disappoint an expectation, or to 
puzzle an observer. A spoilt child may ask for a thing it 
cannot use, simply to test the extent of its domination over 
others. But all observers will agree that capricious persons 
may be “managed” just as well as others, and that the only 
difficulty lies in selecting the right chords, that is to say, in 
awakening the apparently remote and trivial motives which in 
a given state of mind will prove decisive. Here, therefore, is a 
case of legitimate logical induction, according to what John 
Stuart Mill has termed the canon of “ Concomitant Variations,” 
and we may argue that, since our power of predicting the con- 
duct of a given individual in a given circumstance keeps 
constant pace with our previous knowledge of that individual, 
so if our knowledge could be made complete, our power of 
prediction would be complete also. 

This uniformity, this explicability of human actions, is utterly 
irreconcilable with the doctrine of Free-will, which receives 
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thereby its final blow. Those who assert that the will is unde- 
termined, are bound to give some proof of their assertion, by 
pointing out at least one category of actions which cannot be 
explained by motives. We may safely defy them so to do. 
Their usual answer consists in referring to those actions which 
are determined by our wish to move, although there be no 
objective reason for moving in one direction rather than in 
another. Thus Bossuet asserts that we feel our will to be unde- 
termined, when, holding up our hand, we move it to the right 
instead of to the left, although we are not more attracted to one 
side than to the other. If action were solely determined by 
motives, then in cases like the above, where there are no motives, 
or where the motives exactly balance each other, action could not 
take place atall. ‘The same argument has been stated in another 
form, by imagining an ass placed so exactly between two bundles 
of hay of equal attraction, that the animal would have no motive 
for choosing one rather than the other, and thus would die of 
hunger. ‘Truly here is valuable evidence for such a theory as 
that of Free-will! The answer simply is, that our choice, in 
cases of equal attraction, is determined by our wish to choose. The 
fact that we turn our hand to the right is sufficiently explained 
by the wish we have to turn our hand, since we cannot turn it 
except by choice of some direction. However puzzling it may 
be to explain how the wish to move generates a motion to the 
right instead of to the left, it is not more puzzling on the hypo- 
thesis of a determined than on that of. an undetermined will. 
On the contrary, as even in Bossuet’s statement a motive is 
assumed (the wish to move), it is far more natural to ascribe the 
result to this antecedent than to ascribe it to none. Moreover, 
were we to concede all that Bossuet can possibly claim, namely, 
that the will acts spontaneously in default of motives to deter- 
mine [it, he would still gain nothing by the concession, since 
actions of this kind have no moral character. We are praise- 
worthy or blamable only when we act from motives, and here 
the grand fact of predicability stands fast. If Bossuet’s indi- 
vidual were a pilot in charge of a steamer coming up the 
Thames, the motions of his hand to right or left would be per- 
fectly predictable. 'Take whatever case you please of human col- 
laboration: the performance of an orchestra, the manceuvres of 
a reciment, the working of a factory, and the prima facie fact is 
regularity. If the action of the will were spontaneous, why 
should the violin bows move up and down in such exact coinci- 
dence. These daily occurrences are inexplicable on any other 
theory but that of motives. 

What then is this theory? The three fundamental facts just 
quoted speak so plainly for themselves, that nobody whose mind 
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is free from metaphysical or theological preoccupations will 
find any difficulty in co-ordinating them. The Self, the inner 
sovereign from which the act proceeds, and which is free because 
the act proceeds from it, is nothing more, at each successive 
moment, but a group of feelings. My notion of my Self is con- 
stituted by a summing up of all these groups or successive states 
of consciousness, just as my notion of my inkstand is constituted 
by the sum of different sensations which I have at different 
times derived from it, and which I should derive from it again, 
if I placed myself in the fit relations to it. When I speak of 
my Nelf as choleric, as tender-hearted, as a lover of music, I 
speak of feelings which regularly recur in my thread of con- 
sciousness on the application of certain stimulants. I know that 
in all the simpler cases these feelings or motives are the im- 
mediate antecedents of my acts, and in the complicated cases, 
where the concourse of motives is so great that it is impossible to 
watch them all, I am not conscious of any other antecedents. 
What then is more simple and more plausible than to say that 
the act is determined by the resultant of all the motives, just as 
in Mechanics a body acted on by a system of divergent forces 
moves in the direction of the resultant of those forces? When 
I contemplate any given action, a number of motives arise in 
my mind, some of which are impulses, and some of which are 
checks. ‘As long as the latter counteract the former, I hesitate, 
I deliberate, I waver; when the checks grow weaker, or are with- 
drawn, the action immediately takes place. Let us suppose, as 
an example, that a hungry child is presented with a cake. ‘The 
first motive arising out of the circumstance in the child’s con- 
sciousness will naturally be that of appetite, and if no other 
motive arises as a check, the child will take the cake and eat it. 
The cake, however, may happen to be of a peculiar kind or 
colour, and thus awaken a feeling of distrust, whether it be really 
good for food. Or the giver may seem in want of it himself, and 
the sympathy inspired by a fellow-being’s hunger may prove 
stronger than the child’s own appetite. Thirdly, the child may 
have been desired by its parents not to eat between its meals, 
and here the idea of duty will arise. Pride, or the unwilling- 
ness to be under an obligation to a stranger, may add another 
check, and any one of these, or all together, may so counter- 
balance the desire for food, as to hinder all decisive action. 
But the giver will generally distinguish what the chief obstacles 
to the child’s acceptance are, and by removing them, prove his 
analysis correct. If it be distrust, he will take a bite out of the 
cake himself; if it be sympathy with his own need, he will pro- 
duce another cake out of his pocket; if it be a conscientious 
scruple, he will either refer to the parents for permission, or 
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plead that such permission would not be withheld if sought; 
finally, if pride be the impediment, he will ask the child to 
render him some little service represented as important, and 
offer the cake merely as a trifling token of his gratitude. In the 
exact measure that he removes the check-motives, he will observe 
in the child’s face the growing preponderance of the first desire, 
and at a moment, which it is quite possible to predetermine, the 
little hand will be stretched forth. Is not this a crucial test, 
end can anybody doubt either its practicability or its relevance ? 
But truly we have no need to institute experiments. Let any 
doubter look into himself, and analyse those simplest of all 
cases, in which the motives are single or comparatively few. 
If the relation of the action to the motive is unmistakable in 
these, why should he suppose it radically altered when the 
number of motives is increased? If, standing in the Stock 
Exchange, we found ourselves unable from the roar and hubbub 
to trace distinctly what was said, should we doubt on that account 
that buying and selling were conducted there on the same general 
principles which we had gathered from observation of the smaller 
groups, or the quiet transactions between man and man? There 
is no better reason to doubt that complex motives determine 
action in the same general way as simple motives. 

The objection of Necessity, which was sketched above, is chiefly 
based on an impropriety of language. Necessity is generally un- 
derstood to imply compulsion, and compulsion is undoubtedly 
contradictory of freedom. But there is no compulsion in the fact 
that a man’s actions are determined by his motives, since he and 
his motives are not two different beings, of which one domineers 
over the other, but one and the same being, as far as the present 
moment is concerned. A friend of ours, sitting opposite at 
dinner to an old lady of jocular disposition but of failing 
memory, used to amuse himself by saying to her at dessert, 
“Ah, Mrs Briggs” (with a solemn sigh and a shake of the head), 
“this is a wicked, wicked world!” The old lady never once failed 
to reply, “It’s not the world, doctor, which is wicked, but the 
people that live in it.” Now here is a case such as we alluded to 
above, a case in which the check commonly furnished by the 
memory having been removed, a given action could be regularly 
and immediately determined by a simple motive. Will any one 
maintain that Mrs Briggs was a victim to compulsion, because her 
little joke could be produced at pleasure, on the application of 
the proper stimulus? Evidently no. She was free because her 
action proceeded from her motive, and it is irrelevant to the question 
of freedom or compulsion to examine how that motive arose, and 
whether it was the necessary consequent, or not, of certain ante- 
cedents. Thus the predictability of human actions is compatible 
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with perfect freedom ; the latter hinges on the sequence between 
the motive and the action, whereas the former is secured by the 
invariable relation of the motive to the antecedents. 

The imputation of Fatalism to the motive theory of action is 
equally ungrounded. Fatalism is the compound of a great 
truth with a gross oversight: it is quite right in affirming 
that a first state of the universe being given, the ensuing states 
are theoretically predictable; it is quite wrong in forgetting that 
human minds are essential factors in this calculation, and that 
the slightest alteration either in the knowledge or the wishes of a 
single individual would produce an alteration in. the result. 
Fatalists usually imagine that the procession of events is not 
only regular but immutable; that even were a man allowed to 
read the Book of Fate, he would not be able to avoid the acts 
therein set down for him. But this amounts to the assumption 
that human motives, human knowledge, have no part in human 
conduct—a tenet which no Fatalist, however thorough, has ever 
carried out in practice. A capitalist invests his money in a 
certain way because he hopes to gain by it; he would not make 
the same investment with a certainty to lose. An immense 
majority of human acts are in the same predicament: they are 
performed in view of an uncertain future benefit, and would 
never be performed at all, or would be otherwise performed, were 
it known, by perusal of the Book of Fate, what their exact results 
will be. We shall not waste our readers’ time by dwelling any 
longer on so obvious a mistake. 

The root of the fallacy of Necessity, and of the general meta- 
physical ubscurities in which the question has been wrapped, lies 
in the fact already mentioned, that our conception of Mr A. is 
built up out of a whole series of states of consciousness, which 
are all supposed (by a dangerous fiction of the human mind) to 
reside potentially in him. Mr A. acted conscientiously on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, in spite of temptations; therefore a power of 
acting conscientiously is supposed to reside in him. ‘The real 
Mr A. (the present state of consciousness) is thus contradis- 
tinguished from the fictive compound of past states, and the 
former being regarded as a mere ‘‘ accident,” whereas the latter 
is the “substance,” we feel indignant that the substance should 
be domineered over by the accident. In reality, however, there 
are not two Messrs A., but only one, the present; and the 
various powers conferred on him by virtue of past actions are 
only an injudicious mode of asserting our expectation that the 
motive which predominated on Monday and Tuesday will pre- 
dominate again on Wednesday. In the same way, I may affirm 
of the lucifer matches on my table, that they have a power of 
igniting when rubbed on their box, thereby expressing my belief 
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that they will ignite in the future as they have ignited in the 
past, provided their state remains the same. But supposing the 
matches to grow damp, what becomes of their power? Shall I say 
that the matches could still ignite if they so willed ? The “will” 
itself is as much a fiction of the intellect as “power;” it is an 
abstraction thrust in between the real antecedent and its conse- 
quent, between the state of consciousness and the ensuing action. 
Mr A. has the power or the will to act conscientiously as long as 
he is conscientious—that is to say, as long as in the different 
groups of feelings which at successive moments constitute Mr A. 
the motive of duty is predominant; but to say that the acts will 
persist the same when the state of consciousness has clianged, is 
an absurdity, since in that case the acts would not be Mr A.’s. 


4, We have now concluded what we had to say on the theory 
of volition, and might pass at once to its bearing on the Christian 
dogma; an easy task indeed, since our main conclusions have 
already been anticipated. But the occasion seems to us propitious 
to defer these applications until we have reyiewed the cognate 
theory of Right and Wrong, with-its correlatives Reward and 
Punishment, for which the foregoing considerations will afford us 
great facilities. Here, also, theological difficulties have been 
thrown in the way of scientific treatment, and the necessity 
of showing man responsible to a Creator, has strangely vitiated 
the simple explanation of man’s responsibility to man. The 
latter task, however, is evidently the only one which can fairly 
be imposed upon us. ‘The social relations existing between 
men are fact; as such we must accept them and analyse their 
consequences; the rest is merely a deduction from an un- 
warranted hypothesis which our previous discussion has shown 
to be disastrous and untenable. We have already dwelt too 
lengthily on the theological aspect of these questions to lose 
much time in repetitions; we shall merely show, as before, that 
the theological solution is no solution, that it leads to no intelli- 
gible scheme, but only to a riddle, and then immediately proceed 
to examine the subject on its natural and scientific grounds. We 
shall chiefly have to inquire how the notion of Right and Wrong 
originates, and how it is linked to that of punishability ; how the 
human conscience comes to be developed, and why its dictates are 
unanimous on certain points, as well as why they vary from age 
to age and from race to race on others. The motive theory of 
actions will receive hereby a fresh corroboration, and we venture 
to promise, notwithstanding the necessary rapidity of our sketch, 
that it will prove, as before, an admirable dispeller of all seeming 
contradictions. 

The foremost doctrine with which we have to deal is that of 
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an innate Moral Sense. Assuming the existence of a Deity, 
whose simple will is the unique source of Right and Wrong, it 
naturally follows that, if man is to be punished for disobeying 
the divine commands, he must, in common justice, have been 
previously informed of them. In what manner is this informa- 
tion given? Adam had it by a special revelation, and later reve- 
lations have been made from time to time, but these are never 
simultaneously vouchsafed to all men, young and old; and even 
if they were, the fallibility of human memory might some- 
times cause them to escape. Accordingly, it is asserted that 
man has been endowed by God with a special faculty which 
from the’ cradle to the grave enlightens and admonishes; that 
this Conscience is innate, invariable, and universal; that the 
worst criminals possess it (or possessed it in youth before wilfully 
ovliterating it) in the same degree as the most virtuous; that it 
not only enables us to discern the good, but powerfully inclines 
us towards it; and that, finally, the balance being thus disposed 
in the most favourable way, nothing remains undetermined but 
the human will, which, from its nature, must be “ free.” If, 
after all these advantages, we still choose to transgress, Punish- 
ment is justified, not as an instrument for correction and ame- 
lioration, but as an end: Punishment is the necessary consequent 
-of sin, and need serve no other purpose than the offender's 
misery. 

The sophisms involved in this defence have been exposed by 
one of the most celebrated champions of orthodoxy itself, and 
we cannot do better than refer to him. The doctrine is that of 
“la grace actuelle” and of “la grace suffisante,’ presented by 
Pascal 220 years ago as inventions of the Jesuits, and demolished 
by him with that irresistible lucidity and that exquisitely humo- 
rous naiveté which have rendered “ Les Provinciales ” so justly 
celebrated. It has always seemed to us, however, that the Jesuits 
were rather hardly treated in this matter, and that, if their logic 
was defective, the moral sentiment which lay at the root of their 
endeavour entitled them to some respect. The Jesuits felt that 
the orthodox proceeding of sweeping everything to hell for Adam’s 
sin was indefensible ; that the condemnation of a new-born infant 
could not rest upon a fact which happened long before its birth ; 
that each successive criminal must have a trial of his own, and 
that before sinking for ever in the waters of damnation, some 
plank. — perhaps some straw — must be thrown out to him, 
if the ways of God were to be justified to man. Acting upon 
this want, and endeavouring, as ever since, to conciliate rebellious 
intellects, and bring the straying sheep by hook or crook into 
the fold, they taught that an actual grace and a sufficient grace 
are given to all men; that, at the precise moment of each temp- 
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tation, God enlightens the offender as to what he ought to do, 
and furthermore, endows him with the necessary strength to do 
it; that hereby, although the sinner retains the faculty of choice, 
and may reject the divine aid, he has every facility afforded him 
for accepting it; and that, finally, if matters were conducted 
otherwise, the sinner could not justly be condemned, since being 
in a fallen state, he could neither distinguish the right course, 
nor find resources in himself to follow it. 

Unfortunately (it is so hard to avoid flaws!) the Jesuits had 
to burden their theory with a supplement, and this supplement 
spoiled everything. As human nature is utterly depraved, and 
as every good thing comes from God, the righteous man who 
stands against temptation must so resist it by a special gift. 
What is this gift? It cannot be “la grace actuelle” nor “la 
grace suffisante,” since these are given indiscriminately to all; 
let us call it, therefore, “la grice efficace.” But what! an effi- 
cacious grace into the bargain, by which alone we can withstand 
the devil? If this be so, why call the other grace sufficient ? 
No more is needed for Pascal; his triumph is assured. He 
slips into the disguise of a simple honest gentleman unlearned 
in Church matters, walks himself almost off his legs by going 
about from one theologian to another, from a “ Thomist” to a 
Jesuit, from a Jesuit to a Jansenist, and having by his child- 
like, unsuspicious questioning elicited the necessary confessions, 
he lays the contradictions bare in all their flagrancy. The only 
genuine retort which the Jesuits could have made, namely, that 
some covering was needful, whether good or bad, to make Ortho- 
doxy decent, they were, of course, prohibited from giving, and 
so they contented themselves with slandering their adversaries 
on other grounds. But Pascal, in demolishing the doctrine of 
Sufficient Grace, demolishes as well the tenet of a Moral Sense, 
for any theological virtue which may be thought residing in it. 
If it be asserted, to vindicate God's justice, that every man has a 
sufficiency of Moral Sense to keep him good, then why does this 
sufficiency not operate? On account of the will? But we have 
shown already that the will is determined by motives. More- 
over, the theological “free” will stands in the same relation to 
the Moral Sense as the efficacious grace to the sufficient grace ; 
if the will is bad, the Moral Sense does not improve it; if the 
will be good, the Moral Sense is not required. One of the two, 
clearly, is superfluous. If volition be spontaneous, as Liberta- 
rians assert, it is a matter of supreme indifference whether the 
individual distinguish Good and Bad or not, since his knowledge 
and his inclinations have no share in determining his actions ; if, 
on the contrary, volition be determined by motives, then it is 
absurd to talk about these motives as naturally good, while 
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admitting in the same breath that the will is naturally 
bad. 

The theory of a Moral Sense is therefore useless in theology ; 
we shall presently see that it is equally unacceptable in science. 
It is evident from the outset that the position is unfavourable. 
The introduction into psychology of an element foreign to expe- 
rience, and independent of those laws of growth which we see 
exemplified elsewhere, is a measure which at best could only be 
adopted with extreme reluctance, as ajtemporary concession to 
the difficulties of a special case. We might say, with a slight 
garbling of the poet’s words— 


“Each other faculty must learn its trade, 
The Moral Sense alone is ready-made.” 


Now what evidence is there for ,the assumption of such an ano- 
maly? Its supporters argue that moral discrimination is a 
power belonging to all mankind, that its exercise is immediate 
and instantaneous, and that the feeling of the authority of Right 
is totally dissimilar to any other feeling. But the universality 
of certain dicta of the human conscience is nothing more than 
what we may expect from the correlative universality of certain 
fundamental requisites of social life; the immediateness of moral 
judgments (which is limited, moreover, to the simpler moral 
questions) is abundantly explained by early education and long 
practice; while the difference of authority between the consci- 
entious motive and the motives of expediency is no greater than 
the analogous difference we reeognise between the so-called 
“necessary” truth of mathematics and the contingent truth of 
practical maxims. If the cogency of mathematical tenets can 
be traced to a uniform and exhaustive experience, so may the 
cogency of moral precepts. Besides, if we recur to a special 
intuition in order to account for those few points in which all 
moral codes agree, how shall we account for all the other points 
in which they disagree? How shall we explain, for instance, 
that Slavery, which was looked upon as a divine institution not 
a century ago, is now looked upon as diabolical? How shall 
we explain that the selfsame intuition declares revenge to be a 
duty in one country and a crime in another? All this proves 
intelligible as soon as we take experience as our starting-point: 
with any other method it proves insufferably difficult. 

Apart, however, from this question of origin and growth, the 
Moral Sense deserves attention in another aspect, as the gene- 
rator of man’s so-called spiritual life. It is impossible to deny 
that a contrast exists between the shifting play of human appe- 
tites and interests on the one hand, and the calm immutability 
of conscientious principle upon the other. While the personal 
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motives vary from day to day, according to the outward circum- 
stances in which the individual is placed, the impersonal motives 
possess a fixity, an independence of externals, which seems to 
attach them to a higher sphere, and to scorn connection with the 
nether world. We must accept this contrast as a fundamental 
fact in feeling, however widely we may differ from theologians 
in explaining it. What is this duality in human nature which 
has been the eternal theme of moralists, and which has been so 
constantly connected by religion with a good and evil principle ? 
When Socrates, for instance, describes himself as having been 
assailed in youth by vicious propensities of every kind, which he 
gradually succeeded in repressing, what are we to understand by 
this internal struggle? Were there two individuals in Socrates, 
or only one? Why should Socrates identify himself with one 
set of motives rather than with the other, and why should the 
former be called “higher” than the latter? How can a man 
be said to “subdue his nature” or reform his character? Is 
the man himself something different from his nature or his 
character ; and if so, in what does he consist? A preliminary 
understanding on these points is indispensable before we can 
proceed. , 

The fundamental difference between the higher nature and 
the lower is, as we conceive, a difference of persistency. The 
state of consciousness which constitutes the individual at any 
given moment comprises feelings which differ from each other 
by the frequency of their recurrence: some of them are per- 
manent, or nearly so; others are periodical ; others, again, are 
accidental. It is natural, and within certain limits quite legiti- 
mate, to consider the permanent feelings as constituting what 
the scholastics would have termed the ‘‘ substance” of the indi- 
vidual (his better self, his soul, his imperishable element) ; while 
the transient feelings are regarded as his “accidents.” The 
latter, therefore, may be distinguished from the individual 
proper in our blame or our resentment; they are indeed his 
adjuncts, but “he” would disclaim them if he could; “he” 
knows them to be dangerous allies at best; “he” knows them 
to be frequently his enemies; “ he” tries to fight and to subdue 
them, as we ourselves would do; and if ‘‘ he” fails, he deserves 
compassion, since weakness is not a fault, but a misfortune. It 
is evident that this distinction between the essential individual, 
the nucleus of permanent feelings, and the individual’s “ passions,” 
or the individual’s “ nature,” may lead us into fathomless absur- 
dities and mysteries if we use it unreservedly; but we repeat 
that it is legitimate within certain limits, and it lies at any rate 
at the bottom of the popular conception of responsibility. Our 
next inquiry must be, Why certain feelings are more susceptible 
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of permanency than the rest, or, in other words, what is the ulti- 
mate generating condition of Right and Wrong? Let us cast a 
rapid glance over the history of man’s mental development, and 
note the circumstances by which it is determined. 

In the earliest phases of existence the infant individual is 
purely selfish : he has sensations of comfort or discomfort, and 
he seeks (by what Professor Bain has termed the law of Conser- 
vation) to prolong the former or abridge the latter; but the 
outer world has not yet grown into distinctness for him. Pre- 
sently, however, a differentiation in consciousness takes place ; 
the external perceptions of touch, of sight, of hearing, are con- 
trasted with the permanent undercurrent of existence, and a 
Not-self is gradually superadded to the Self. These percep- 
tions, moreover, co-existing with painful or pleasurable states, 
contract with the latter an indissoluble link; the mother’s loving 
tones, her gentle touch, her smile, become associated with well- 
being; while the harsher voice of reprimand, the threatening 
gesture, or the tap, connect themselves with suffering. ‘T'o cut 
a long story short, the infant comes to recognise around him 
other beings, in whose existence he is interwoven, and whose 
satisfaction or displeasure, which he will presently infer analo- 
gous to his from the analogy of its expression, is a constant 
factor in his own condition. The same law of Conservation 
which ruled his first instinctive movements will now cause him 
to repeat those actions which give pleasure to his little circle, 
and discontinue those which are reproved. Affection will grow 
up (the desire for the being who promotes our happiness), and 
the child’s attention will more and more be drawn from his own 
state to the external states which react upon his own. It is not 
necessary, although it generally so happens, that the pain of 
others should be translated into punishment and retaliation ; the 
mere perception of it will be efficacious ; the averted face, the 
darkened brow, will induce a sadder mood, and the brother’s cry 
will occasion a sympathetic response. Herewith the sphere of 
sentiment receives a great extension; the child begins to feel 
indirectly, or through others, whereas, in the first instance, he 
only felt directly ; and as the sympathetic feelings are obviously 
much more frequent than the egotistic, since for one occurrence 
which affects us personally there are fifty which affect our 
neighbours, we may expect them to grow in importance as the 
circle of our experience is enlarged, until they come to be the 
almost exclusive basis of our approbation or reproval. This 
participation in the joys and sorrows of our nearest friends, and 
the shaping of our conduct which immediately results there- 
from, is the basis and beginning of morality. An isolated being 
can have no moral law; and hence there is instinctive logic in 
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those creeds which make of a Deity, supposed to have existed from 
all eternity in solitude, a monster of despotism and selfishness. 
The ethical sense dates from the origin of social life, and its 
development keeps pace with the progress of the latter. Doubt- 
less this development will meet with many checks: the egotistic 
motive will often clash with the sympathetic, altruistic ; and the 
interest of the more immediate circle—the family, the tribe— 
will be pursued to the detriment of the more general community. 
Still, as the advantages of fellowship and co-operation render 
the contact between man and man more intimate, and the call 
for altruistic conduct more persistent, the selfish impulses will 
gradually lose strength through reiterated check. To what 
extent the perfect triumph ofthe moral sense will be found com- 
patible with the struggle for life and the necessities of Self, and 
whether the view taken by Mr Spencer in his “ Social Statics” of 
the “ Evanescence of Evil” is likely to be carried out by experi- 
ence, is a question on which we cannot enter for the present. 

When once by the child’s earliest experience an association has 
been formed between the status of others and the status of Self 
(an association which we have only considered hitherto in its 
natural foundation, but which is greatly aided and abetted by 
artificial means, such as the institution of rewards and punish- 
ments), the mere idea of a forbidden act brings with it the idea 
of blame, of suffering, and a check-motive is thus tacked to the 
unwholesome selfish impulse. In like manner, the idea of our- 
selves performing certain other acts is associated with the idea of 
our being praised, and the happiness we derive from thus con- 
templating ourselves in good behaviour will be a strong incentive 
to carrying it out. Why are we moved by the recital of an 
heroic deed, if not because we take by sympathy the hero's 
place, and feel exalted by the idea of general approval, insepar- 
able from the idea of noble conduct? And here we touch an- 
other point in our development. We find not only that we our- 
selves are praised when behaving in a certain manner, but that 
other children meet with like reward, and grown-up people 
amongst each other. We pass, therefore, from the idea of praise- 
worthy agents to the idea of praiseworthy actions, and the corro- 
boration which this association constantly receives as the sphere 
of our observation is enlarged will contribute most essentially to 
our final generalisations. 


“Tt is thus ” (we quote from James Mill) ‘that men, born in the 
social state, acquire the habits of moral acting, and certain affections 
connected with it, before they are capable of reflecting on the grounds 
which recommend the acts either to praise or blame. Nearly at this 
point the greater part of them remain, continuing to perform moral 
acts and to abstain from the contrary, chiefly from the habit they 
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have acquired, and the authority upon which they originally acted, 
though it is not possible that any man should come to the years and 
blessing of reason without perceiving, at least in an indistinct and 
general way, the advantage which mankind derive from their acting 
towards one another in one way rather than in another.” 


A last stage remains to be considered: it is that in which our 
social experiences are generalised, and made to yield an abstract 
rule. We have already observed the beginning of this process: 
we have seen how a child, starting from the experience of in- 
creased well-being resulting to himself from the approbation of 
his parents, will connect the idea of himself in certain modes 
of action with the idea of happiness, and how, generalising this 
association by the observation of other parents and of other 
children, or of grown-up people amongst themselves, he will 
arrive at the complex notion of praiseworthy agents and of 
praiseworthy actions. There is but one step from this to the 
love of good actions in themselves, even should they not happen 
to be praised. The association of two ideas is always primarily 
derived from the association of two facts ; but when it has been 
so derived, it is more persistent than the latter, for the reason 
that in experience the two elements associated may be marred 
and blurred by a number of concomitant circumstances, whereas 
in our thoughts we abstract from all such adventitious interfer- 
ences, and view the connection in its purity. Thus the action 
which recommends itself originally by the praise of our parents 
recommends itself next, as our circle is extended, by the praise of 
our friends, of our party, of our race, of humanity at large, until 
it recommends itself finally by the happiness we feel in contem- 
plating it, and until we feel ready to perform it, even though, by 
some fatal misconstruction, everybody should condemn us for it. 
This love of moral beauty, of integrity, of goodness, is the most 
generalised form which the idea of praiseworthiness can assume, 
- and as it is the most general, so it is also the most persistent, and 
the, satisfaction derived from it the most serene. The indul- 
gence of our selfish appetites is rarely free from bitterness ; our 
social needs are too deeply implanted in us through the helpless- 
ness of our first years, and too numerous and constant even in 
our subsequent career, to allow us to be really indifferent to the 
feelings and behaviour of our fellow-creatures ; and though the 
violence of egotism may for a time carry everything before it, 
the revulsion of satiety will generally ensue, and the remembered 
mutilation or repression of the more permanent wants will fill us 
with self-reproach and discontent. Man, being eminently social, 
can only be happy inasmuch as he acts socially. But this is not 
enough, for if he stakes his happiness on the favour of individuals, 
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however numerous, he will be exposed to constant crosses and 
disturbances ; these individuals may fail him, or may miscon- 
ceive him, and like an actor who has been the public’s favourite, 
he may one day find himself cheerless and abandoned. He 
alone who directs his course, not only from social motives, but 
from the highest generalisations of the latter, secures himself 
from such accidents as these, and tastes that tranquillity of hap- 
piness which is said to be bestowed by a good conscience. Thus 
the moral sense may legitimately be called our higher nature 
and our better Self. But when the triumph of the latter is com- 
plete, when the love of the praiseworthy has become a permanent 
and preponderant motive in the thread of consciousness, what 
matters it that the individual should interpret this love in one 
way or another, that he should call it love of God or love of 
man? Is it not exactly the same force, acting in the same direc- 
tion? A certain bishop ventured lately to qualify as “ twaddle” 
the belief expressed by such noble thinkers as John Stuart Mill, 
that the love of humanity, and the idea of its progress, might 
serve as a substitute for the incentives of the dogma. Our 
readers will judge on which side of the question is the “ twaddle.” 

An important confirmation will be gained for the preceding 
sketch if we consider the analogy subsisting between the genesis 
of conscience and the genesis of other motives susceptible of per- 
manence. ‘The love of money, quoted by Professor Bain, is an 
interesting example to the point. The miser, at the outset of 
his career, values money only as a means; his motive for acquir- 
ing it is the prospective enjoyment of the other things which 
money will procure. But as in this intellectual process money is 
a constant, invariable factor, whereas the objects which money 
represents are numerous and shifting, the idea of enjoyment asso- 
ciates itself with money, rather than with the desired objects 
themselves, and money comes to be loved for its own sake, quite 
independently of what it may do. If it be asked why in this 
case all men do not become misers, we answer that the fascina- 
tion of enjoyment kept in prospect has in different individuals 
different degrees of strength. ‘The child who has obtained a 
penny to buy a cake is generally beset by two motives of con- 
trary tendencies ; on the one hand is the immediate indulgence 
of an appetite; on the other is the ideal anticipation of that 
indulgence, an anticipation which can be prolonged, recurred to 
constantly, directed from the cake to any other article of equal 
value, as long as the moment of realisation is staved off. ‘The 
upshot, we repeat, will be a question of temperament, and it is 
only when the child prefers the ideal indulgence to the real, that 
the first step towards the love of money in itself is taken. But 
What is instructive for our present inquiry is to observe how, by 
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the development of a motive susceptible of permanence, the con- 
duct of the individual may be changed, how instruments are 
converted into ends, and how the former ends may then be sacri- 
ficed. It is thus that a miser may allow himself to starve sooner 
than touch his cherished money-bags: it is thus that a highly 
conscientious man may deliberately incur the reprobation of his 
neighbours, the punishment of his magistrates—nay, may confront 
obloquy and death sooner than run counter to that idea of the 
praiseworthy which was generated in him by that very society 
against which it is now turned. 

The idea of Right, considered as innate, must be compared 
with those other ideas which have been so long considered as 
independent of experience. Why has our conception of ‘Time, for 
instance, been referred to a peculiar constitution of the human 
mind? It is solely because of an unbroken regularity in our 
experience. Because we never have a sensation but what is fol- 
lowed by another sensation, we find ourselves unable to conceive 
a limit to duration, that is to say, to represent ourselves as exist- 
ing at any moment which shall not be followed by another 
moment. Why have mathematical truths, such as the proposi- 
tion that two straight lines cannot enclose a space, a cogency 80 
peculiarly their own, a character of immutability and necessity 
which distinguishes them from other propositions? Again, the 
answer is that they rest upon an experience which is uniform 
and exhaustive. Because we can at any moment picture to our- 
selves the intersection of two straight lines, and pursue these 
lines in fancy to any point we please, convincing ourselves, by an 
inspection which we feel to be thorough and final, that no second 
intersection can occur, we attain here to a degree of certainty 
which is unattainable in ordinary cases of observation, and we 
declare, not only that the proposition is true, but that its con- 
trary is inconceivable. It is unnecessary to multiply such in- 
stances, for the explanation always remains the same. ‘The 
history of innate truths is a curious illustration of the German 
proverb, “ Er sieht den Wald vor Baumen nicht” (There are s0 
many trees that he does not see the forest), for the very fact that 
a sensation is invariable in experience inclines us to believe that 
we do not get it from experience. No wonder, therefore, thata 
similar mistake should have occurred in Ethics. Undoubtedly 
the idea of Right has a peculiar character, a cogency which does 
not belong to altruistic motives in general; there is a funda- 
mental difference between an act which we perform for con- 
science’ sake, and an act which we perform in order to be agree 
able to others, but the difference is no greater than that which 
obtains between contingent truths and “ necessary” truths ; it 18 
sufficiently explained by the fact that certain rules of conduct are 
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invariably, universally imposed on us by social education, whereas 
other rules are merely local, transient, and subject to numerous 
contingencies. ‘The rule of Right seems to be impersonal, simply 
because it is the rule of all persons, but its human origin will 
easily be recognised if we compare the conscience of one period 
or of one society with the conscience of another. Two centuries 
ago the English conscience imperatively commanded passive 
obedience to the sovereign, whatever the latter might exact; this 
duty, once paramount, has now passed away, together with the 
fashions of its time. 

But although the doctrine of innate ideas is indefensible in its 
classical form, it is yet distantly related to a truth. We have 
seen that whenever in experience two sensations are invariably 
associated, there is a tendency in the two corresponding ideas to 
become inseparable. Now this inseparability must have its 
cause in some modification of the cerebral structure ; some link 
between the brain-fibres must have been established by which 
the nerve-disturbance A immediately induces another nerve-dis- 
turbance B. ‘This link, moreover, having once been generated, 
may become hereditary, just like any other feature of the 
physical organisation, and the association of ideas which has 
grown to be organised in the parent will thus prepare and faci- 
litate in the offspring a similar association. This will be more 
especially the case if the experience continues to be the same, 
confirming, thus, in each successive generation, the hereditary 
predisposition which it got from the past. We cannot enter 
here on the discussion of this interesting view, which our readers 
will find ably developed in Mr Herbert Spencer's “ Psychology ;” 
a single example must suffice. When we approach an infant 
smiling in its mother’s arms, and frown at it with an angry face, 
it turns away from us, evincing a desire to escape, and probably 
begins to cry. Whence comes this sensation of uneasiness and 
pain, attendant on the manifestation of our displeasure? The 
infant cannot yet know from experience what angry faces mean, 
or what the usual consequences are, heralded by the clenching 
of the fist ; its impulse, therefore, is innate, caused by the asso- 
ciation, from a time probably much anterior to the origin of man, 
of the signs of anger with the corresponding deeds. Such facts 
as these are a guarantee for the moral progress of our race, since 
the longer men continue in the social state, and the longer cer- 
tain anti-social modes of action are constantly visited with repro- 
bation, the more radical and innate will the connection become 
of wrong-doing with feelings of suffering and of aversion. For 
the rest, we need hardly point out that there is not the slightest 
incompatibility between Mr Herbert Spencer’s theory and the 
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explanations concerning the nature of Right and Wrong which 
we have attempted to delineate. 

Returning now to the conscience of the individual, it will be 
easy for us to determine what, according to the foregoing, the 
hierarchy of duties will be; or in other words, which of two 
commendable actions, in a case of contention, will take pre- 
cedence of the other. Such cases of contention will evidently be 
very frequent. Thus we are told to be just before we are 
generous. But why? Plainly because the claim of justice is 
the more general and invariable of the two, because an act of 
injustice causes an infinitely greater disturbance in the social 
body, than an act of stinginess. As a more special case, we may 
take the story of the Arab, who, having granted hospitality to 
an unknown wanderer, discovered an hour later that he was 
sheltering his brother's murderer, In countries where there is 
no adequate police, the punishment of crimes must evidently be 
intrusted to the parties interested, viz., to the nearest relations 
of the victim, and hence retaliation becomes for these a sacred 
obligation. On the other hand, in countries where each man’s 
hand may be lifted against his neighbour, it is absolutely 
essential that some sanctuary, some place of refuge, be provided, 
where a man, harassed and worn by the tension of incessant 
vigilance, may lie down in security to rest. Hence the inviol- 
able rights of hospitality. Both these laws rest clearly on a 
fundamental social need; they come to be enthroned in the 
conscience of the individual through the protracted influence of 
public opinion, growing out of the general craving for security. 
Now in a case like that before us, which of the two motives 
will prove predominant? We answer that the balance will 
depend entirely on the individual’s previous experience. The 
Arab in question decided in favour of hospitality; he allowed 
his guest to depart unhurt. And rightly so, for this short 
delayal of vengeance would not perceptibly encourage homicides, 
whereas a single breach of trust towards the guest with 
whom a host had eaten salt might do incalculable damage to 
the general reliance on hospitality. But let us not be under- 
stood to mean that the Arab’s decision was founded consciously 
on this utilitarian consideration. Nothing, probably, was further 
from his mind; he acted simply on the strength of a con- 
scientious feeling, to which, as the saying is, he sacrificed his 
personal resentment. It is only when we inquire why the 
conscientious feeling was in favour of hospitality, that we strike 
upon the underlying stratum of utility. ‘The answer is, because 
the praiseworthiness of loyalty (and, conversely, the odious- 
ness of disloyalty) towards guests had been established in this 
man’s mind by the widest and most invariable experience; 
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because it was a generalisation of a higher kind than that of the 
praiseworthiness of vengeance. And this superiority, again, was 
based on the general immemorial experience of the community, 
each individual thereof concurring with the rest to brand an act 
which he had felt, either directly or sympathetically, to be his 
greatest enemy. 

It will be seen by these examples that we look upon utility as 
the ultimate basis of the praiseworthy, and consequently, as the 
philosophical explanation of Right and Wrong. Professor Bain 
seems discontented with this theory: he claims that Sentiment, 
as well as Utility, has a share in moral codes, and points to the 
dislike of the pig, the consecration of the cow, the Brahmin’s 
abstinence from animal food, &c., in support of his assertion. 
The evidence is undeniable, but it is perfectly compatible with 
Utilitarianism. All likings and dislikings are naturally 
tyrannical, The man who detests pork will not only abstain 
from it himself, but will endeavour to make his neighbours 
abstain likewise: if his aversion be an isolated case, its social 
action will be checked ; if, on the contrary, it is shared by a 
majority, the exclusion of pigs will become law, and the original 
dislike will then gain strength from habit and the influence of 
the blameworthy. ‘The only radical difference between such 
measures as this and measures of “ utility,’ such as the pro- 
tection of life and property, is that the corresponding sentiment 
is public and unanimous in one case, whereas it is personal and 
accidental in the other. All men resent spoliation ; all men do 
not dislike pork, and even if they did, still, as their tastes would 
have proved pre-eminently variable on many other points, there 
would attach only a minor authority to the taste in which all 
men happened to agree. In general, therefore, Sentiment will 
not succeed in imposing itself as law, unless it is something more 
than a mere taste, that is to say, unless it is aided and abetted by 
some influence of a more general kind. Thus a disgust may 
find support in an utility ; pork may be unwholesome as well as 
untempting, and its prohibition will thereby be facilitated. Thus, 
also, a practice indifferent in itself may be associated by circum- 
stances with some national feeling, with the remembrance of an 
ancient bitter feud, with some religious idea, or with the 
prestige of some great legislator. At certain periods the float- 
ing moral perceptions of a community are collected and codified 
by an individual of strong personality and commanding influence, 
who imparts to his views of public utility the stamp of his own 
private tastes. ‘Thus many characteristic details in the modern 
Quaker creed are owing to the fancies of George Fox, in whose 
mind they had doubtless been associated through the haphazards 
of experience with the idea of moral purity. Nothing in all 
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this is contrary to Utilitarianism, which simply claims that our 
ideas of right and wrong grow out of the fundamental tendency 
in every social being to regulate the conduct of his neighbours 
according to his own sensations of agreeableness or offensive- 
ness. As the individual will be able to effect this only inas- 
much as he is backed by his associates, it follows that the law 
will be the expression of an utility well or ill considered, that 
is to say, of a general mutual claim. The more unanimous and 
imperative this claim, and especially the more it is opposed to 
the selfish interests of the parties in whom it creates an obliga- 
tion, the greater sanction it will receive through public opinion, 
and the higher it will be enthroned in the young conscience. 
For it must be noticed, that although a moral sanction has 
always a correlative utility (whether genuine or false), not every 
utility, conversely, generates a moral sanction. There are many 
public interests which may be left to take care of themselves, 
being sufficiently subserved by private interests. Thus, it is 
undoubtedly desirable that experiments should be made in 
chemistry, and that the discoveries to which they lead be 
published; but as this desideratum may be obtained by the un- 
aided working of selfish aims, it does not enter into the ethical 
domain. But suppose a circumstance in which the coincidence 
of public and private interests does not exist: suppose, for 
instance, that a chemist should discover a certain article to be 
poisonously adulterated, and should hesitate, from a regard to 
his own profit, to make his conviction known, immediately his 
conduct becomes blameworthy. Conscience, therefore, is the 
guardian created by society to take charge of those general 
mutual claims which are at variance with selfish interests. And 
well it is for humanity that conscience has no “higher” origin, 
since experience leads constantly to progress, whereas intuition 
would be stationary. In proportion as social intercourse becomes 
more extended, the authority of local tastes, of accidental associa- 
tion, will become weaker and weaker, until the conscience of 
the individual, divested of all that is narrow, unreasonable, and 
superstitious, will enjoin such practices alone as rest on the basis 
of a genuine altruistic utility. In this sense, Utilitarianism is 
not only the philosophical history of past codes, but a guide to 
their improvement, a test whereby each man may learn to dis- 
tinguish that which is secondary and transient in morality from 
that which is primary and genuinely human. 

There remains for us now to notice the principal sophisms by 
which the natural conception of responsibility has been em- 
barrassed. The theory of Punishment is implied in what we have 
said concerning the genesis of the moral sense in the individual 
and the genesis of legislation in the community, since the 
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endeavour of each social being to impress his requirements 
upon his neighbours, and thereby regulate their conduct, derives 
its efficacity from the threatened displeasure of that being in case 
of disappointment. Whenever this endeavour is collective, 
whenever the claim of the individual is reinforced by a similar 
claim on the part of all other individuals, the offender is met 
by a general social reprobation, translating itself, if the nature 
of the case permit, into a legal infliction, and generating in the 
young conscience a permanent aversion to the forbidden mode of 
conduct. Yet simple as the matter seems, a metaphysical 
puzzle has been introduced into it by that same doctrine of 
Necessity which we have had occasion to expose above. It 
has been urged that if a man’s action in a given circumstance 
is determined by the motives arising in his thread of conscious- 
ness, and if these motives, again, are determined by their ante- 
cedents, the man cannot equitably be punished because his 
motives are not good. He has no power to evoke them or 
repel them. If the conscientious motive be deficient, he cannot 
help himself, he cannot struggle even for a moment; he is 
irrevocably doomed, however strongly we may assert that he 
is free. Such a case can only call for pity. A want of moral 
balance is not a fault but a misfortune, just like any other defect 
in the organisation. And indeed, what distinction can we make 
between a moral and a physical defect, if the one, like the other, 
be the invariable consequent of certain remote data. Criminals 
are no more responsible for their crimes than lame men are for 
halting, and the most that society can be allowed to do is to 
treat them medically in order to restore their health and prevent 
them meanwhile from injuring themselves or others. 

The answer is that criminals can help themselves. We say 
that a man cannot help himself when his action is not the 
expression of his preference, as in the case of halting, because 
one leg is shorter than another. Here there is a genuine duality : 
the inner sovereign, the group of motives, is something different 
from the leg; and hence it is permissible to represent the former 
as thwarted by the latter. When we plead that the man is not 
responsible for his short leg, we affirm that no change in the man 
proper—that is to say, in the group of motives—would remedy 
the physical deformity. But this plea becomes nonsensical when 
we apply it in the defence of ordinary criminals. To say that a 
man is not responsible for his motives is to affirm that a man 
and his motives are independent of each other, and that a change 
in the former would not imply a change in the latter. The mis- 
take is exactly the same as we found it before; it consists in 
representing an identity as a duality. It is clear therefore that 
criminals are not in the same case as lame men, and that the 
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disorder being different, the remedy must be different also. As 
in one case the surgeon treats the leg, so in the other the magis- 
trate endeavours to act upon the offender's will, As the defect 
in the will-—that is to say, in the state of consciousness which 
immediately precedes action—consists in the weakness of cer- 
tain impulses or of certain checks, we immediately proceed to 
strengthen these. ‘The principal means we have of doing so con- 
sists precisely in inflicting punishment, the remembrance of which, 
and of the suffering which it occasioned, will present itself in 
the offender’s mind as a new check when a similar temptation 
recurs. We do not generally reason out the matter in this way; 
we simply feel. indignant upon witnessing iniquities of certain 
kinds, and express our desire of retaliating upon the offender the 
suffering which he has caused us. But this reaction is so strong 
because tt is appropriate—that is to say, because it is successful 
in experience. Resentment is felt on other different occasions ; 
we feel it, for instance, when encountering the stupidity of a 
person whom we wish to convince ; but as such reactions as these 
are far more variable in their effect, as in many cases they do 
not succeed at all, we gradually learn to repress them, at least 
within the bounds of irritation, and no strong mental association 
is cemented between the idea of the disturbing cause and the 
idea of retribution. In the case of moral obliquity, on the con- 
trary, our indignation receives from experience its highest sanc- 
tion, and the association of ideas becomes tenacious in proportion. 
It is for this reason that moral guilt and punishment are so 
frequently represented as inseparable in justice. Because resent- 
ment is legitimate in our little human circle, where it works in 
a certain beneficial way, we imagine that its commendability is 
absolute—that is to say, irrespective of its working. This is but 
one consequence more of that general psychical tendency to 
which we have already adverted, and which has led to the 
manufacturing of so many “necessary truths.” 
The grand fact of the predictability of human actions, erro- 
neously interpreted as a law of Necessity, far from being incom- 
atible with punishability, is, on the contrary, indispensable to 
it. Were the criminal to plead that he is only what circum- 
stances made him, he would urge the very reason which makes 
his condemnation necessary. On any other hypothesis, such as 
that of Libertarians, punishment would be a wanton cruelty. 
If A stole a purse on Monday by the spontaneous action of his 
will, we have no more reason to expect that he will steal again 
than to expect that B will steal, whose conduct always has been 
blameless. We might just as rationally, therefore, imprison B 
as A, since the only object, and the only justification of imprison- 
ment, is the security of the community. Furthermore, granting 
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that A, if left at liberty, is likely to commit a second theft, we 
could only treat him as we treat an insane person, that is to say, 
a person whose will we cannot influence by supplying motives. 
But if, discarding theological absurdities, we attribute A’s mis- 
conduct to a state of mind which, being the result of circum- 
stances, may through circumstances be altered, the infliction of 
suffering immediately is justified. We confine the madman in 
an asylum, because this is the only means we have of preventing 
the recurrence of his injurious acts; but whenever an educational 
measure is available—a measure which acts upon the balance of 
motives, instead of acting solely on the limbs, and conduces not 
only to the improvement of A, but, by the power of example, to 
that of other persons who may stand in need of a like check—this 
measure is evidently preferable. 

The same motive theory of the will which renders punishment 
legitimate renders it also more humane. The more we ascribe 
the defects observed in an individual state of consciousness to 
antecedent circumstances, the more we may hope by education 
to remove them. ‘The plea of Necessity, which we showed to be 
fallacious when urged against the application of any punishment 
at all, may yet be used to mitigate the violence of our resent- 
ment. We say of an offender that he was carried away by the 
impulse of the moment, that he was blinded by his passions, or 
led astray by his associates, and claim for him the palliating 
circumstances of bad example or of neglected early training. 
This brings us back to what we said towards the beginning of 
this section, concerning the relative importance of the different 
fractions into which a state of conciousness is divisible. The 
essence of the individual being vested in the permanent motives 
(which attain such permanence because they are in unison with 
the necessities of social life), the other fractions constituted by 
occasional motives, such as appetites and passions, come to be 
looked upon almost as outsiders, with whom the individual 
proper is at variance. Hence a delinquency will be judged very 
differently, according to the fraction of the individual to which 
it is attributed. If we can represent the higher nature as acci- 
dentally overpowered by its hostile subordinates, our reprobation 
of the act is compatible with sympathy for the agent, and we 
punish less in anger than in sorrow. We say, Our brother is 
not bad; the conscientious motive is not deficient; it is only 
under a cloud ; let us co-operate with the offender in removing 
this cloud, and our brother will be restored to us. Indeed, this 
philanthropic view is constantly gaining ground by the experi- 
ence that even when a criminal appears most irretrievable, some 
gleam of conscience-and of altruism remains, which by appro- 
priate sympathetic treatment may be gradually duvelepid to 
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predominance. In a semi-barbarous state of society (and we 
fear that ours is not yet beyond the reach of the allusion) the 
correction of offenders is attempted too exclusively by supply- 
ing checks, whereas it is generally possible, and always more 
humane, to supply incentives. At any rate, it is this sympathy 
with the offender, pervading our condemnation of the offence, 
which distinguishes an act of educational discipline from a 
merely selfish act of self-defence. The theory of punishment 
remains in either case essentially the same ; a state of conscious- 
ness having been recognised as anti-social on a given occasion, 
it is assumed that, under similar circumstances, the defect will 
reappear, and measures are taken, either to remove it radically, 
by supplying the deficient motives, or failing this, at least to 
impede the external manifestation of the disorder. 

Our readers will remember from the outset that the nature of 
man’s responsibility towards man was all that we undertook to 
analyse. The theological conception of man’s responsibility toa 
supposed Creator is quite another matter ; we admit without re- 
luctance that its justification is utterly beyond our power. The 
conception, indeed, is borrowed from a rational conception, but it 
is divested of the conditions to which that rationality is due. 
Punishment, as a human institution, is warranted by our very 
helplessness, by the inability in which we are of producing, 
otherwise than through the infliction of suffering, that mental 
change in an offender which alone can render him compatible 
with the existence of his fellow-creatures. But what ground 
shall we assign for punishment when we suppose it inflicted by 
a Deity? Granting all the previous difficulties solved, putting 
aside the question of the origin of evil, putting aside the hypo- 
thesis of a Creator, still more so of an omnipotent Creator, and 
considering the Deity simply as a Ruler, what reason would he 
have for instituting suffering ? Does he institute it in his own 
defence, or solely in the interest of transgressors ? On either 
supposition the end might be secured by better means. The 
infliction of punishment is regarded as a defeat, even by our 
poor human educators ; their business is to govern by develop- 
ing the sympathies, by moral suasion, by the influence of high 
example, and in proportion as they fail in this, they give the 
measure of their incapacity. How much more, then, must 
severity be discreditable to a Deity? If our penal legislators 
find that it is possible to reform criminals, even when taken at 
maturity, if the progress of our civilisation has been marked by 
a progressive mildness in our codes, and if the duration of each 
penalty is being made, as far as possible, dependent on the 
offender's own behaviour, must we not expect a policy benigner 
still from God, who has the moulding of his charges from their 
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earliest hour, and who can act directly on their minds? If, 
with such an expectation, we turn to Christianity, our disappoint- 
ment will indeed be great. Not one of God’s punishments is 
educational ; all have the character of wanton ferocity. They 
are neither made to depend on the offender’s subsequent behavi- 
our, nor do they exhibit any proportionality to the transgression ; 
the code of Providence is infinitely worse than Draco’s, since even 
death is not allowed to put an end to the transgressor’s suffer- 
ings. Adam, having sinned once, is punished for ever ; and as 
the punishment is maximum, whatever subsequent disobedience 
Adam may commit, he cannot deserve worse than eternal dam- 
nation. We might at least imagine that if this first infliction 
is not intended as a check on Adam’s conduct, it is intended as 
a check on his descendants. Not at all, the maximum penalty is 
pronounced for Adam’s sin on his descendants also! We shall 
pursue no further ; the exposition of such a scheme as this is an 
outrage on the reader's understanding. 

We cannot leave this subject without adverting to that popu- 
lar misconception of punishment which pervades the Christian 
dogma. According to the Church, the infliction of punishment 
is justified by the bare fact of transgression, independently of 
the prevision of that transgression’s recurrence: the theory of 
justice is the theory of equivalents; each infraction of the law 
has an equivalent in suffering, and justice demands that such 
equivalent be paid. We need not detain our readers by any 
lengthy discussion of this view ; it is sufficiently refuted by the 
fact that purely accidental transgressions are not held to require 
punishment. Why? Everybody will answer that it is because 
an accidental transgression does not imply a reprehensible mo- 
tive. But why is punishment attached to motives rather than 
to acts? Evidently because a bad motive, or a bad balance of 
motives, threatens society with a whole series of injuries ; 
whereas a merely accidental act is sporadic of its nature, and 
authorises no prevision of its recurrence in the same individual. 
Hence, it is not the transgression itself, but the prevision of its 
recurrence, which legitimates punishment; only, as this pre- 
vision invariably arises in us, together with our perception of 
bad motives, we are apt to take no account of it in theory, and 
to reason as if punishment were legitimated by the bare exist- 
ence of the motive, independently of the anticipations which are 
implied for us in that existence. For the rest, the theory of 
equivalents has a rational basis, only that basis is not punish- 
ment, but reparation. When a transfer of property has been 
effected in an illegal manner, as by theft, it is a matter of course 
that society, besides punishing the offender, will make an attempt 
to reinstate the injured party in possession. Whenever this is 
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not feasible, an attempt is made to restore an equivalent. Thus 
the man who kills the head of a family may be required to pro- 
vide for the children whom his act has bereaved of their natural 
support. The ancient Germans, by carrying out this idea, had 
fixed the equivalent in money of every bodily injury inflicted by 
one citizen on another. It is easy to perceive how this concep- 
tion of equivalents in reparation became a conception of equiva- 
lents in retaliation, and how, in cases where the law had not 
fixed a compensation in specie, or where such compensation 
could not be obtained, the injured party was allowed to take out 
his satisfaction in kind. Hence the Hebrew rule: an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth. But such justice as this, which simply 
ministers to the savage passion of revenge, could never have 
maintained itself, even in a barbarous age, but for the good 
which it worked incidentally by checking the recurrence of anti- 
social acts. It was educational in spite of the theory, and the 
theory was thus sustained. 

Its crowning-point, however, deserves a special mention. 
When once the principle of Justice had been vested in the equi- 
poise of transgression and of penalty, there remained but one 
step further to the notion that it was indifferent in Justice by 
whom the penalty was borne. The essential point being that 
the books should be balanced, it matters little to the chief of the 
establishment whether the deficit in the cashier’s account be 
made up by the cashier himself or by any other party, providing 
only that it be made up. The scheme of Redemption thus be- 
comes intelligible. As the greater we imagine God’s majesty to 
be, the greater is any offence against that majesty, and the 
greater the equivalent of suffering which Justice must demand ; 
so God, being pronounced infinite, the offence and its equiva- 
lent must be infinite too. Man, being finite, could not make up 
the deficit: the intensest suffering which myriads of human 
riffraff could endure throughout eternity still fell short of the 
demand. '‘T’o satisfy Justice, some other victim, therefore, was 
required—some victim whose innocence and transcendent merits 
should make his suffering of transcendent value. It can. hardly 
be necessary to show what the inference from such a conception 
of legality would be, and how we ought to imitate the example 
set us from above. We should say to our criminals—‘ Look 
here, my friend, you have poisoned your mother and cut up 
your sisters ; your life has been one tissue of infamy, and I find 
you incapable of a single good thought. The Law cries for ven- 
geance, and your miserable body is not enough for the execu- 
tioner. You are too guilty yourself to make your suffering of 
any value; but here is the best and noblest of our citizens—a 
man who deserves not obloquy and death, but happiness and 
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honour—take him, wreak your worst upon him, and then, when 
you have added this crime more to all the rest, the Law will be 
appeased, and bygones shall be forgotten.” 


5. The results of the foregoing discussion will now be easily 
summed up. We must begin by dismissing, once and for all, 
the monstrous fiction of an undetermined Will, shown to be as 
unserviceable in theology as it is preposterous in science. No 
device can be thrust in between a Creator and his work by which 
the former can be eased of his responsibility. Whatever evil 
there may be in the Creation, its origin must lie in God, and 
not in man. ‘The saying of Goethe’s, so beautiful in its sim- 
plicity— 

“ Hatte Gott mich anders gewollt 
Er hiitte mich anders gebaut ”— 
(If God had willed me different, 
He would have made me different), 


—is the final sentence against the Christian scheme. If it be 
impossible for God to fail, then man must be exactly what God 
wished. If he was satisfied with his production on the seventh 
day, he must be equally contented with it now. He cannot 
complain, like a poor human workman, that his material was 
bad, or that a mischievous apprentice thwarted him. He made 
his own material, he made his tools, unlimited space and time 
were his, and nobody was by to interfere or to disturb. To 
pretend, therefore, that he is indignant towards his workman- 
ship is to assert that he has blundered, and is irritated by his 
failure. Indignant otherwise he cannot be. He may be cruel, 
but his worshippers must not invoke Justice to palliate his 
cruelty ; Justice has no relevance to what St Paul was pleased 
to call “the potter and his clay.” The potter makes some 
vessels to honour and some vessels to dishonour ; but in the eyes 
of the potter each vessel must be good in its way. 

The theologians who, like Calvin, are logical enough to accept 
this demonstration, take refuge in what they call the inscruta- 
bility of Providence. But this is only one example more of the 
verbal hocus-pocus by which men seek to stave off an inevitable 
defeat. If the ways of Providence be inscrutable, what right 
have you to call them “good”? You admit yourself, in the 
same breath, that you know not what they are! You may in- 
deed reply that the ways of Providence are “good” by defini- 
tion, that the Will of God is just, simply because it is his Will. 
But in this case the word “justice” has no meaning. When I 
say that my table is round, 1 predicate of my table a conformity 
to an external standard, a similarity in form to other things 
which are not my table, and my assertion can be made the sub- 
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ject of examination, and recognised as true or as erroneous. But 
if I choose to call my table “round” simply because it is my 
table, then my predicate “round” ceases to convey any genuine 
information, and the proposition is a play upon words. I might 
as well call my table “ Mary,” and my hearers would be just as 
wise, In like manner, when we say that God is just, we either 
mean that his conduct is conform to human justice, or we mean 
nothing at all. There is no such thing as “divine” justice, 
or “inscrutable” justice, any more than there is such a thing as 
divine roundness or inscrutable roundness. It is really time 
that such empty shilly-shallying should cease, and that clergymen, 
who are supposed to set an example of morality, should learn to 
refrain from a dishonesty of language such as the veriest petti- 
fogger would not dare to resort to in a court of law. 

Thus the Calvinists, after avoiding the pit into which the 
Libertarians fell, stumble themselves as fatally as these, only one 
step further on. They had undoubtedly the better of - their 
rivals when they affirmed that, God being omnipotent, every- 
thing that comes to pass must be ordained by him. But they 
neglected the second inference from their position, namely, that 
God, being just, as well as omnipotent, everything that comes to 
pass must be just also. If Adam sinned by God’s express 
design, how could the act be contrary to justice, that is to say, 
to God’s own Will? How can God ordain what is contrary to 
his ordination? how can he commit an outrage on himself? 
The absurdity is greater (if indeed such a thing be possible) 
than the absurdity of the Libertarians themselves. ‘The only 
logical consequence of Calvin’s premises is Optimism. He 
ought to have declared, “Que tout est pour le mieux dans le 
meilleur des mondes possibles.” It is a curious point in the 
history of human thought that the inference drawn was the exact 
reverse, and that the more theologians insisted that God was 
absolutely good, the more they insisted that his work was abso- 
lutely bad. 

The incoherence of the Christian scheme is surpassed by its 
moral depravity. What are the motives attributed to the 
Creator for ordaining evil? He ordained it, as the theologians 
tell us, for his own glorification! His object was to manifest 
his majesty in justice and in mercy; his means was to create 
man; he created him miserable in order to show his mercy, 
he created him sinful in order to show his justice! ‘Thus the 
incentive to Creation was Vanity, the inconceivably puerile desire 
in the Creator to dazzle the eyes of his own puppets! It was 
for this that he ordained eternal misery; it was thus that 
amongst men he gives life to those who in their mothers’ womb 
are destined to inevitable damnation, in order to glorify his name 
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by their ruin! The climax is capped; we have reached that 
ne plus ultra of abomination which James Mill indicates as 
the goal towards which the dogma tends. It has been said 
that man creates God in his own image; the saying is a slander 
upon human nature. Man has never been as bad as God; the 
lowest savage would be revolted by the deeds which we attribute 
reverentially to the Almighty. Whence comes this strange 
amalgam in religion of the moral element with the immoral ; 
by what mysterious affinity does the angel take a demon’s garb? 
Why should the ethical perceptions of Jesus, so beautiful 
amongst all others, have incorporated themselves in a body of 
doctrine with which they were inconsistent from the first, and 
which has grown from bad to worse as the centuries rolled by ? 
The explanation must be sought in that law of the human 
intellect, by which each theory is gradually expanded and 
carried to its furthest consequences. Whenever the primitive 
idea is sound, this evolution is a progress; whenever, on the 
contrary, the primitive idea is vicious, its systematisation renders 
its defects more glaring. The theory of a Deity is of the latter 
kind, since it attempts to combine the existence of a world full 
of imperfections and of suffering with the existence of a Creator 
who, in order to deserve our reverence and to realise our ideal, 
must necessarily be conceived as a summum of goodness and of 
wisdom. ‘The result is inevitable: the ideal must become a 
monster. Logic, far from helping us, leads us deeper into the 
slough ; the more we syllogise from the data of our untenable 
hypothesis, the more ungovernable do the contradictions become. 
The edifice being based upon the sand, the higher it is raised 
the more certain is its fall. Not so with the moral element of 
religion, for our moral conceptions being drawn from experience, 
are by experience perpetually corrected and improved. 

Is it not marvellous, this spectacle of the rise and fall of 
creeds? As we glance back over the Past, and watch the 
piling up of doctrine upon doctrine ; as we see man, exulting in 
iis relationship to the Eternal and the Infinite, staking all his 
happiness upon it, fighting, slaying, burning in defence of if, 
reckoning the rest as nothing; as we contemplate him when he 
becomes aware of flaws in his aerial castle, and see him twisting, 
turning, writhing, racking his brains to consolidate that which is 
beyond consolidation, until at last he turns from his own fabric 
with disgust, and sets to work upon another—we hardly know 
whether smiles or sadness best befits the play. What is the 
dogma which the Future keeps in store for us? We cannot 
say ; but we feel convinced that experience is the only source of 
human knowledge, and that every attempt to reach beyond, must 
carry in itself the germ of its discredit and miscarriage. 
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N the article which appeared in our January number we traced 
the rise of officialism in this country, and the creation of our 
several departments of public business. For the origin of the 


Civil Service we turn to the statute 50 Geo. III. ¢. 117, which, 
for the first time in our history, gave the formal recognition of 
the Estates of the realm to persons employed in public offices. 
Until the passing of this Act these employés were simply private 
clerks to the Minister intrusted with the office, and in his ser- 
vice. ‘They obtained pay for their work out of the fees which he 
received from such members of the public as had business with 
his department, and they were destitute of any public status 
whatever. The fees were formed into a Fee-fund. Out of this 
fund the Minister defrayed the working expenses of his de- 
partment, and he retained as his perquisite any balance that 
was left. 

For a long period of history the emoluments of Ministers 
were derived from poundage and the use of public moneys in 
official hands. After the abolition of these two sources of profit 
by the substitution, in lieu, of fixed salaries for the great posts of 
Government, the practice of exacting fees from the public stepped 
in to supplement the gains of office. The sale, too, of subor- 
dinate posts became a recognised source of revenue to a Minister ; 
and it prevailed so universally, that the appointment by Mr Pitt 
of a person to the Clerkship of the Pells in the Treasury depart- 
ment, without acceptance of any purchase-money for the place, 
was a topic of universal comment at the time, Official simony, 
and the exaction of fees from the public, enabled a Minister to 
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increase his remuneration to figures materially in excess of the 
£6000 a year, which, upon the award of fixed salaries to 
members of the Government, was assigned as the stipend of a 
Principal Secretary of State. The emoluments of Ministers 
during the last century appear to have been profits commen- 
surate with the importance of their posts ; and it may be sup- 
posed that their interest in the Fee-funds of their departments 
precluded any undue extravagance upon their clerical service. 

The example, however, of Mr Pitt, who was absolutely incor- 
ruptible, checked the practice of converting ministerial posts 
into sources of revenue to Ministers. ‘The practice, too, of exac- 
tion of fees from the public likewise fell off ; until at last, in the 
year 1810, it was found that Iee-funds were not always adequate 
to meeting the working expenses of certain departments. ‘I'he 
statute 50 Geo. ILI. ce. 117 accordingly directed that, “ when 
any deficiency of the Fee-fund should be found in the offices of 
the Principal Secretary of State, of the Council, and of the 'Trea- 
sury,” such deficiency should be made good out of the Civil List 
of the sovereign. ‘I'he statute thus withdrew the employés in 
these offices from the personal service of their departmental 
chiefs, and it invested them with the degree of servants of the 
sovercign. ‘T’o this statute we accordingly trace back the origin 
of the Civil Service. 

The Act 56 Geo. III. c. 46 is, however, to be taken as the 
statute which first created a Civil Service of the Crown. ‘The 
provisions of this Act were very remarkable. It drew a distince- 
tion between the retinue of the sovereign and the retinue of the 
Crown ; it identified the Crown of England as an institution, 
and it awarded distinct identities to the personnel attached to 
the First of the Three Estates, and to that attached to the Three 
Estates combined. It repealed the statute of 1810; and it 
directed that, for the future, any deficiency in the Iee-fund of a 
department, in lieu of being made good out of the Civil List of 
the sovereign, should “be made good out of any funds which 
may be granted by Parliarftent to defray such expenses ;” and, 
thus, it converted persons employed on the public business, who 
had originally been servants of the Minister, and afterwards 
servants of the sovereign, into servants of the nation. It assigned 
them an official status, and constituted them into a Civil Service 
of the Crown. And, finally, this statute placed the royal house- 
hold under the authority of the Civil Service of the nation, which 
was thus created, by the appointment of an official to be Auditor 
of the Civil List for the fiscal control of the departments of the 
Lord High Chamberlain, the Lord High Steward, and the 
Master of the Horse. 

The system of payment of subordinate employés in the several 
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departments out of Fee-funds was, henceforth, gradually suppressed 
by the award of fixed salaries to the officials out of the imperial 
exchequer ; and the practice of exacting fees from the public 
was likewise abandoned. It was not, however, until the year 
1836 that departmental Fee-funds were finally discontinued. 
The salaries of the officials in other departments had been pre- 
viously placed upon the annual estimates of public expenditure 
laid before Parliament ; but it was only in the year 1837 that 
salaries were, finally, assigned to the clerks in the offices of the 
two Houses of the Legislature, and placed upon the estimates 
in common with the pay of the other sections of the Civil Ser- 
vice, ‘lhe era of the Civil Service may accordingly be said to date 
from that epoch. The year was an auspicious one, as it was 
marked by the ascent to the throne of the illustrious lady whose 
reign has proved the most orderly and the most prosperous 
period in the history of Great Britain, 

It would appear from the statute of 1816, which created the 
Civil Service, that Iee-funds had ceased for some time to yield 
any profits to the chiefs of our great departments of State. The 
payment of salaries out of the imperial exchequer to subordinate 
functionaries led the way to the suppression of the practice of 
the levy of these vales upon the public; but, while it likewise 
stifled the practice of the sale of minor places by Ministers, it 
left them the valuable privilege of patronage over employment 
in the public service. It is somewhat difficult, in these times of 
the ballot and secret voting, to estimate correctly the full value 
of such a privilege to Ministers in enabling the Government in 
bygone times to purchase or requite influential supporters in the 
constituencies. ‘There was nothing irregular in such a practice, 
nothing that could be reasonably objected to in days when seats 
in Parliament had a market value throughout the country, and 
constituencies could be assessed at fixed prices. If a pecuniary 
consideration could pass to a voter, why should not the considera- 
tion of a provision for life in the public service for the son of a 
voter pass to him equally for his support ? The law itself ignores 
a gift; and it was only in riper times that the franchise came 
to be regarded as a trust and not a possession. 

But, unfortunately, the creation of such a consideration came 
to be effected at the cost of the public. The devolution of pay- 
ment of salaries from Fee-funds to the national exchequer led to 
the addition by Ministers to the number of employés in public 
offices for the purpose of increasing patronage. Every temporary 
pressure of work afforded a pretext for an increase of places, 
and their increase was not determined by a lapse of the pressure. 
No written law had placed the Treasury in authority over the 
Civil Service of the Crown ; but, under the Commission’s super- 
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vision of expenditure of public moneys, application was made to 
it by the various departments, upon any emergency or pressure 
of work arising, for permission to put on additional hands. If 
the circumstances appeared to warrant an increase of expendi- 
ture at the time, an addition was granted to the establishment of 
the department. If the applicant chanced to be afflicted for the 
moment with the weakness of modesty, or if the circumstances 
represented in the plea for the increase of an office did not 
appear sufficiently strong, in the eyes of the Treasury official 
intrusted with the regulation of such matters, to justify an 
increase of the establishment, Extra clerks only were asked for 
or were granted. ‘I'he distinction between Established and Extra 
clerks would appear to have been that the former were rated in 
classes with progressive increase of pay, while the latter remained 
at their initial rate of salary until they could be placed upon the 
establishment of the office. Both orders were alike permanent. 
Subsequently, for the purpose of affording assistance under a 
momentary pressure, Temporary clerks were appointed ; and they 
too, upon a favourable opportunity presenting itself, were added 
to the establishment. The patronage of Ministers thus extended, 
constituencies were conciliated. Everything proceeded smoothly 
enough, the Service of the Crown affording, as Mr Bright has 
put it, a system of outdoor relief to the poorer saplings of aris- 
tocracy, or, perhaps rather, a substantive definition of the value 
of the franchise in the constituencies which returned a member 
or a supporter of the Government to Parliament. 

The Civil Service of the Crown became an epitome of the 
intellectual weakness of the nation. Families ennobled through 
law or trade deemed the public service a sphere of inactivity suited 
to their incapables, and gladly quartered them upon the national 
exchequer. Country manses eagerly got quit of their striplings 
to a certain provision by the State, and utilised every feminine 
influence that could further their aim to doso. Petty tradesmen 
in certain constituencies, known as Government boroughs, true 
to the principle of barter, made their electoral support con- 
tingent upon the promise of a place for some local hopeful with 
aspirations beyond the paternal counter. Even the oyster- 
dredgers of Queenboro’, not unnaturally solicitous to secure a 
more comfortable career in life for their sons, exacted it in the 
public service from their nominees to Parliament. 

This state of things proceeded upon the principle that nothing 
is given in this world for nothing. The service of the community 
became a close corporation, one into which admission was pos- 
sible to a small section only of the public—a corporation of which 
little or nothing was known to the outside world. Matters, 
however, went on smoothly enough for a time ; but the Crimean 
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War burst upon the country, and roused it from its lethargy. 
T'o its dismay the nation found 
‘“Scabros nigree morsu rubiginis enses,” 


An impetus was given to inquiry into public administration ; 
and, as the result, “the collective action of the nation,” by a 
great measure of State, laid before the House of Commons, and 
passed on to the Throne, embodied in the historic Order in 
Council of the 21st May 1855, the solemn edict of the nation, 
that public employ should in future be the service of the country, 
and that the right to employment under the Crown should be, 
henceforth, vested in the community, and admitted, in the case 
of individuals, only in virtue of the possession of superior capa- 
city and attainments recognised under tests applied by the 
State. 

The measure was a wise and a statesmanlike act. For if 
State administration be the application of “ the collective action 
of the nation,”-it is both a peril and a discredit to the nation if 
“its collective action” be not applied in the most intelligent, 
and in a perfect manner. The nation, consequently, Acted in 
its own interests solely when it wrested employment upon its 
business from the patronage of politicians, and when, for the 
efficient performance of that business, it created a new career in 
social life, the career of service of the community. 

And, to secure the most efficient service that the nation could 
command, it was naturally desirous of recruiting the most pro- 
mising and the most intellectually vigorous of its youth into the 
ranks of its administrative staff. But high promise and intel- 
lectual superiority in youth require some test for their detection; 
and the only test applicable for their discovery is competition 
between candidates for employment, a competition not literary 
only, but educational, and indicative of store of knowledge and 
powers of mind and application. 

The Civil Service Commission was intrusted with the respon- 
sible duty of devising and applying a competitive test of this 
kind; and the country has had every reason to recognise the 
abilily and conscientiousness with which the Commission, during 
the twenty years of its existence, has fulfilled so responsible a 
trust. Under the auspices of the Commissioners the old practice 
of 

“ Grafting 
The slip of coxcomb on the stock of fool” 


has received a check, in so far as the Civil Service of the Crown 
is concerned. In laying down this system of admission into the 
nation’s service, and inviting the most gifted and ambitious of 
its youth—for it is emulation that incites youth to competition— 
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to come forward to compete for public employment by right of 
proved superiority of parts and attainments, the nation sur- 
rendered a vested interest in their careers to the successful ; 
and it incurred a reciprocal obligation for the intact preserva- 
tion of the prospects offered to induce members of the com- 
munity to win the right of public employment, guamdiu se bene 
gesserint. 

The Civil Service may, accordingly, be said to have been re- 
constituted upon a new footing from the 21st May 1855, the 
date of the passing of this Order in Council. The new constitu- 
tion applied to all departments of the public service, and it 
established the relations between the nation and. its servants 
upon a new basis. ‘The Order in Council recognised a vested 
interest in their posts in all persons who were in the public 
service at the date of the passing of the Order; and it created a 
vested interest for each person who might hereafter obtain an 
appointment in the service, under the provisions of the Order, 
by competition at the examinations held under the authority of 
the State. And this vested interest extended to a right of pro- 
tection by the nation of the positions, the standards of pay, and 
the careers that attached to the vested interests in existence in 
the year 1855, and were then held out to units of the community 
as the rewards to induce its youth to enter the service of the 
nation. ‘The positions of civil servants have been till now 
respected. ‘I'he standards of pay and the careers in the service 
appear to have been treated with less solicitude. 

We find a salary of £80 a year quoted by an Order in Council 
of the 12th October 1803 as the initial rate of pay in that day 
of the clerks on the establishment of the Principal Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. A subsequent Order in Council 
of the 10th May 1809 appears, at the instance of Mr Canning, 
to have increased the salaries of the clerks in the office of the 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, “upon the 
principle of granting a special augmentation in consideration 
of length of service, and not of raising the fixed rate of 
salaries.” 

Until the year 1822, a clerkship in the Secretariats continued 
to be an individual post with a fixed salary ; the holder attained 
to higher pay as he rose from a tenth clerkship to a ninth, from 
a ninth to an eighth, e¢ sie porvo. An Order in Council, bearing 
the date 27th March 1822, first assigned to the Secretariats 
fixed establishments with classes of clerks, who were henceforth 
to receive a yearly increment of salary until the maximum fixed 
for the class in which the employé might continue had been 
attained, in lieu of the fixed posts which had previously 
existed. ; 
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It would be impossible to trace the successive organisations of 
the staffs of our several departments of public business. The 
pay of the clerks in the office of the Lord High Admiral was 
originally defrayed out of his profits from poundage and the use 
of public moneys voted to the Navy. The remuneration of the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, originally Clerk to the Admiral, 
depended upon such portion as it pleased the Lord High Ad- 
miral to give his Clerk out of a poundage of 4d. on mariners’ 
wages. ‘lhe pay of the Secretary and the clerks subsequently 
became a charge upon the Naval vote, and the award of salaries 
to them was a departmental arrangement. The same remark 
will apply to the officials in the other warlike departments, as 
their pay was a charge upon the Army votes. The salaries of 
the functionaries in the General Post Office and the Revenue 
departments were charges upon the gross profits of these depart- 
ments, and have only been detailed in the Parliamentary 
Estimates during the last twenty years. The year 1822 may, 
accordingly, be quoted as the date from which the system of 
rating public functionaries in classes, with yearly progressive 
salaries, came into operation for the Civil Service, under the 
authority of the royal Order in Council of the 27th March 
1822. 

The year 1837 has been mentioned as the epoch from which 
the era of a constituted Civil Service of the Crown may be said 
to take its date. Statistical science was unknown in that day, 
or was, at least, in its infancy. No records that can be relied 
on have survived to our time of the retail prices of articles of 
daily consumption at the commencement of the present reign, 
and it is, consequently, impossible to present any comparative 
quotations of such prices in the years 1837 and 1876. The 
economic effects, however, of the gold discoveries did not com- 
mence to operate until subsequently to the year 1850; and 
during the period between 1837 and 1850 it does not appear 
that there occurred in this country any marked increase of the 
prices of commodities, or any startling dislocation of relations be- 
tween a fixed income and the expenditure of a household upon 
the necessaries of life. 

We accordingly avail ourselves of a table of wholesale prices 
given in No. 1698 of the Economist (March 11, 1876), which 
starts with an average of such prices during the six years 1845- 
50, and quotes prices in each year in succession until the year 
1876, the figure 100 being taken to represent the average of 
. prices during the period 1845-50, and the prices in the suc- 
cessive years being calculated from that datum line. We 
extract from this table a schedule of prices in the period 
1845-50, and in the year 1876. 
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A table of this kind, however, is no reliable index to any rise 
or fall in the retail prices of these commodities during the period 
that has intervened between the specified years. The number 
of middlemen between the producer and the retail purchaser 
has increased during the last twenty-five years; and it may, con- 
sequently, be assumed that the margin between wholesale and 
retail prices was much greater in the year 1875 than the margin 
which sufficed to cover the profits of middlemen twenty-five 
years previously. It is thus obvious that the ratio of a fixed 
income, say of £100 a year, to expenditure is materially less 
in the year 1876, when contrasted with the ratio of such an in- 
come to expenditure in the period 1845-50, than it would 
appear from this table. It is difficult to find any approximate 
measure of the two ratios. The safest and the severest measure 
that suggests itself, in the dearth of information as to retail 
prices in the per iod 1845-50, is the bank-note circulation of 
the United Kingdom, inasmuch as the bank-note circulation 
represents the oreater or less abundance of money in the coun- 
try, and abundance of money affects the value, both socially 
and practically, of a fixed income, say of £100 a year. In the 
table given in the number of the Lconomist to which we have 
referred, we find against the datum line of 100 for the period 
1845-50, a bank-note circulation of 130 in the year 1876. It 
would consequently appear that the value of a fixed income has 
been depreciated 30 per cent. during the last twenty-five years, 
if the bank-note standard be accepted as an accurate measure of 
the values of a fixed income in the period 1845-50 and in the 
year 1876. 

It may reasonably be assumed that a sense of justice to the 
nation precluded all undue liberality at the country’s expense 
to the employés in our public offices at the final award of fixed 
rates of pay to Civil Servants from the imperial exchequer in the 
year 1837. ‘The wording, too, of Orders in Council, and State 
Papers bearing upon the salaries of Civil Ser vants, indicates that 
the salaries were fixed at the lowest rates of pay that were con- 
sistent with enabling public functionaries to live in simplicity 
and yet maintain the appearance that is required of them. The 
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certainty of Government pay appears to have been discounted, as 
an element of value attaching to an official income, from the 
earliest moment of the nation assuming the payment of its 
servants, in the assessment of their rates of pay. The inquiry of 
the Commission presided over by Mr Playfair refers only to the 
subordinate employés in public departments; and it is the 
remuneration of these functionaries alone which falls within the 
scope of our observations in considering the Reports of the 
Commissioners. 

The salaries of the employés in our several departments of 
public business do not appear in detail for the years 1845 or 
1846 in the Parliamentary Estimates ; and we accordingly take 
the salaries quoted in the Estimates for the year 1850 to repre- 
sent the period 1845-50. The subjoined Table gives in de- 
tail the rates of pay received in the several departments in the 
year 1850, in the year 1856, which was the first year of the re- 
constituted Civil Service of the Crown, and in the year 1875, 
the figures having been extracted from the annual estimates laid 
before Parliament. 

It would appear from this Table of salaries in our public de- 
partments that the pay of the officials in the two departments 
of warlike administration, to which the country intrusts an 
expenditure of (Admiralty) £11,288,872 and (War Office) 
£15,281,600 in the year 1876, against an expenditure of 
(Admiralty) £5,849,423 and (War Office) £5,996,847 in the 
year 1850, and upon which departments it thus imposes heavily 
increased responsibilities, have been reduced quite 20 per cent. 
Under such a state of things, the functionaries in these depart- 
ments must look back with some regret to the days of poundage 
and Fee-funds. With a 30 per cent. depreciation in the value of a 
fixed income, and a 20 per cent. reduction of salary, an official 
can hardly be expected to derive much contentment 


‘Sotto lusbergo del sentirsi puro.” 


The pay of the employés in the office of the Privy Council, 
the supreme department of State administration, appears like- 
wise to have been curtailed. On the other hand, with the 
process of disintegration of imperial rule by the surrender of 
self-government to many of our foreign plantations, the pay of 
the clerks in the Colonial Office appears to have been heavily 
increased at the cost of the imperial exchequer. And, upon the 
sic vos non vobis principle, the pay of the clerks in the Office of 
the Treasury Commission, the section of the Civil Service which 
appears to have assumed the duties of supervision and repression 
of expenditure of public moneys, has been likewise increased to 
the extent of considerably more than 20 per cent., although a 
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large department, the Audit Office, has been created under the 
independent authority of the Comptroller-General of the Ex- 
chequer for the discharge of most of the duties which formerly 
attached to the office of the Treasury Commission, and the 
latter has been relieved of the greater part of such other busi- 
ness, as formerly lay in its discharge, by the performance of such 
business for the State by the Bank of England. 

If it be admitted that a 30 per cent. depreciation has occurred 
in the value of a fixed income during the last twenty-five years, 
there would appear to be reasonable grounds for an increase of 
official salaries with the view of keeping them at the standards 
of the pay of the Civil Service at the date of its reconstitution 
in the year 1855 ; but, if the principle be applied to some depart- 
ments, it may reasonably be claimed throughout the service. It 
is, at least, difficult to understand the grounds for a 20 per cent. 
reduction in the pay of the officials in the warlike departments, 
with materially increased responsibilities to the public, and a 20 
per cent. increase in the pay of the clerks in the offices of the 
Treasury Commission and the Colonial Secretariat, with dimi- 
nished responsibilities, unless it is to be accepted as the ruling 
principle in the adjustment of salaries of the Civil Service, that 
increase of pay is to be awarded to a department of State 
administration in the ratio of reduction of public business. A 
mensura juris vis appears to have been assumed by the office 
of the Treasury Commission, and to be exercised in a somewhat 
eccentric fashion. 

The work in our public offices appears from the First Re- 
port of Mr Playfair’s Commission to be performed by superior 
officials—termed in the Report, under a confusion of ideas, Staff 
Officers—by Clerks,,and by Writers. ‘The two first grades con- 
stitute the Civil Service of the Crown. Now a Staff Officer is 
in reality an officer withdrawn from detail-work. The term 
Staff has come to mean a comitatus; and the term Staff Officers, 
in its modern use, signifies officers relieved of ordinary duties, and 
formed into an aggregate for special work. But the term Staff 
Officer implies no superiority of grade. A lieutenant may be an 
aide-de-camp, and as such he is an officer on the staff; but his 
grade is not higher than that of a colonel in command of his 
regiment and not on the staff. The term is inapplicable to a 
public department. In our prior article we have shown that the 
Royal Service has comprised the grades of Secretary and Clerks 
from the days of Henry VI., if not from the Conquest. ‘This 
hierarchy of the Civil Service of the Crown thus dates from times 
in which the progenitors of those who would apply the terms 
of Principal and Assistant to the Civil Service of the Crown, 
and give the cast of a linendraper’s establishment to a department 
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of State administration, were living upon acorns. With the 
growth of public departments, the grade of Clerk has -been 
subdivided into the official degrees of Chief Clerk, Senior Clerk, 
and Junior Clerk, the two last-mentioned orders of Civil Ser- 
vants being rated in classes under the system inaugurated by the 
Order in Council of 27th March 1822. The employment of 
Temporary Clerks appears to have been discontinued upon the 
reconstitution of the Civil Service in the year 1856. The nature 
of temporary employment is indicative of such employment being 
given for the performance of simply elementary work. With 
the discontinuance of the appointment of Temporary Clerks, it 
appears accordingly to have become the practice for our public 
departments to hire labour for the performance of simply clerical 
duties from a firm of law-stationers. The firm received the 
money from the hiring department, and settled with the hands 
which had been employed upon its work. This practice, how- 
ever, was determined by the Order in Council of 4th June 1870, 
which inhibited the employment on public work of any person 
who had not obtained a certificate of educational fitness for 
clerical duties from the Civil Service Commissioners. 

Notice appears to have been, henceforth, periodically given by 
the Commission that an examination would be held of persons 
desirous of obtaining such a certificate. The successful candidates 
were placed upon a register ; and, upon the application of a de- 
partment for clerical aid, the required hands were supplied by 
the Commission. They received the title of Writer, a term 
borrowed by the Commissioners from the India Office. The 
title was originally given by the East India Company to a class 
of scribes, who were employed in the great counting-house in 
Leadenhall Street, to distinguish them from the clerks who were 
the officials of the Company: The term was applied by the 
Company both to its home service and its Indian service, the 
officials in India being designated Civil Servants; and it appears 
to have been retained by the India Office after the assumption 
of the government of India by the Crown, and to have passed 
from the India Office to the Civil Service Commission. 

A register of the Writers having been retained by the 
Commission, they appear to have been detailed for duty in 
the public departments at the discretion of the Commission. 
Their pay, however, instead of being issued to them at the office 
of the Commissioners, appears to have been issued to each Writer 
by the department which was employing him at the time. ‘To 
this, perhaps, may be ascribed all the disaffection and agitation 
which culminated in the election of a Committee of Grievances 
by the Writers, and led to Mr Otway’s motion in the House of 
Commons. 
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-The First Report of Mr Playfair’s Commission recommends 
the retention of the services of this class, but suggests the substi- 
tution of the title Copyist for that of Writer. Now the term 
Writer appears to be one that is exactly applicable to the service 
required of such persons. It has been in use, for the substratum 
of the most gigantic system of administration that was ever 
devised, from a period long antecedent to the days when Mr 
Playfair’s distinguished father went out to India. It expresses 
more clearly than the term Copyist the duties that may be 
required of persons of this class, such as entry in a register 
of the departmental No. given to a paper upon its receipt 
in an office, and similar work, besides the simple work of 
copying. 

The Commission seems to recognise the title of the Writer 
class to superannuation allowance in virtue of their possession of 
a Civil Service Commissioners’ certificate. Mr Playfair defines 
such an allowance to be “ postponed wages ;”’ a somewhat incor- 
rect definition of a pension, which is a reversion contingent on 
and during survivorship of a fixed period of service. “Postponed 
wages” accrue to the estate; any benefit of pension expires with 
the individual. The admission of such a title would appear to 
be not only a boon to the Writer class, but of advantage also to 
the public; as the concession would be the creation of a retain- 
ing fee for the call of the service of experienced Writers when 
needed, and for the good conduct in private life of persons in this 
class, whose services may only at intervals be required, so as to 
preclude any damage by individual misconduct to the character 
of their order. 

The Report advocates the employment of Boy and Men Writers. 
The adoption of this recommendation would hold out every 
prospect toa Writer, who had joined as a Boy Writer, of working 
out the service required of him to earn a superannuation allowance, 
if the suggestion for the award of pension be likewise carried 
out. But, for-the formation of a Writer class with a prospect 
of service to earn a pension, it is necessary that a muster-roll of 
the class should be permanently retained by some department of 
the public service; and, with a view to keeping Writers apart 
from the department to which they may be lent for such time as 
they may be required, it would appear desirable that their pay 
should be issued to them by the department which retains their 
muster-roll, and not by the department upon the work of which 
the writer might be tempotarily employed. The cost of his hire 
would, of course, be recovered from the department which had 
employed the Writer, and form a charge upon the estimates of 
the expenditure of that department ; but the issue of the pay of 
all Writers by a single department would enable it to keep 
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a correct muster-roll of the persons available for the duties 
required of the class, and a correct record of the service of 
Writers, to regulate the economy of the class, and to consolidate 
it into an effective substratum of the Civil Service. Any further 
questions as to the pay and prospects of Writers, and further 
agitation of their grievances, would be thus effectually precluded. 

The Report, however, of Mr Playfair’s Commission appears to 
complicate any grievances of the present class of Writers by 
advising the creation of a Lower class of clerks for the perfor- 
mance of duties hardly distinguishable from those of the Writer 
class, and composed, like the Writer class, of the two grades Boy 
and Man. ‘The Writer class is to be an adjunct to the Civil Ser- 
vice; the Lower classof clerks is to form a portion of the Civil Ser- 
vice. The pay of the Writer may reach a maximum of 1s.an hour, 
or £93, 6s. a year; that of the Lower-class clerk may reach a 
maximum of £200 a year, or nearly 2s. 2d. an hour. The em- 
ployment of the Writer is to be ephemeral ; his eligibility for 
employment is to be acquired by his passing a test-examination 
by the Civil Service Commission. The employment of the 
Lower-class clerk is to be permanent ; his status is to bea vested 
interest acquired by success in a competitive examination. 
Both orders are to be liable “to serve in any department of the 
State to which they may from time to time be appointed or 
transferred.” ‘To these two classes all the rudimentary work in 
our public offices is to be delivered over. The suggestions of the 
Commissioners, for the creation of two substrata to the Civil 
Service of the Crown, have-been, somewhat precipitately, carried 
out by the Order in Council of 12th February 1876. The pro- 
visions of this Order appear to be mutually contradictory ; and 
they conflict with the provisions of the Order in Council of 
21st May 1855, and with those of the order in Council of 4th 
June 1870, and, likewise, with the Report of Mr Playfair’s 
Commission. 

Under the Order in Council of 4th June 1870, every person 
seeking employment as a Writer was required to obtain a 
certificate of qualification from the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners. It has been an open question till now whether, under 
the provisions of the Civil Service Superannuation Act of 1859, 
service to the public under the possession of a Civil Service 
Commissioner's certificate does not entitle Writers to pension. 
In the judgment of Mr Playfair’s Commission, as implied by 
its Report, a right to pension may be claimed by the present 
Writers. If such be the case, all these” persons stand upon a 
common footing ; and if any of their number be absorbed into 
the Lower class of clerks, which alone is henceforth to be entitled 
to pension under the Order in Council of 12th February 1876, 
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the finding of the Playfair Commission is set at naught by the 
residue of their number being stripped of their right to earn a 
pension. Thus this Order conflicts equally with Mr Playfair’s 
Report and the Order in Council of 4th June 1870, by sanction- 
ing the admission of some of the Writers into the Lower class of 
clerks and the exclusion of others from its pale. 

This provision of the Order of 12th February 1876 offends yet 
more against the historic Order in Council of 21st May 1855, 
which formally interdicted the future admission of any person 
into the Civil Service except through competition, and dis- 
qualified any act of admission by patronage. The provisions of 
this Order are reiterated and confirmed by that of 12th February 
1876 ; and yet the latter Order in its context directs a violation 
of those provisions by sanctioning the admission of persons to be 
Civil Servants, in the Lower class of clerks, by selection from the 
Writers, that is to say, by patronage. The carrying out of the 
Order in Council of 12th February 1876 will, consequently, be 
the creation of a precedent for admission into the Civil Service 
by patronage, under which any future operation of the Order in 
Council of 21st May 1855 determines. 

Apart, however, from the question of injustice to such of the 
present Writers as may be excluded from the Lower class of 
clerks, while others of their number are drafted into this class, 
and are thus converted into Civil Servants, the creation of two 
substrata to the Civil Service appears to be a measure eminently 
injudicious in every way. ‘The mass of purely clerical work, 
required to be performed in the execution of public business, 
renders the institution of an effective substratum to the Civil 
Service a very desirable measure, both on the grounds of efficiency 
and economy. The present Writer class appears qualified in 
every way to supply such a substratum, and to perform every 
duty that should be required of it. Their enrolment in a 
corps, of which the muster-roll should be retained and the 
pay issued by a single department of the State, would con- 
solidate their formation into a well-defined substratum to the 
Civil Service. A stimulus could be easily found for their 
zeal by the occasional award of additional remuneration by a 
department in which a Writer might have given long or 
meritorious service, and which would be a departmental 
issue to the recipient. Such a class of substratified Writers 
would answer every object of relieving the Civil Service of purely 
clerical work, and the cadre of a department of supernumerary 
Civil Servants. 

The social castes of the two orders of Writer and Lower-class 
clerk, instituted under the recommendation of Mr Playfair, can 
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hardly fail to be identical. The two classes will be employed 
upon work which will be almost, if not absolutely, the same, 
and, at least, upon work in which they will fail to understand any 
difference. The carrying on of public business must necessarily 
entail the performance of a vast amount of clerical work. To 
divorce such work from the duties of Civil Servants is to cut 
away their training, and to annihilate their efficiency. The 
ablest officials, even if they be men of long service, upon transfer 
to the duties of a section of public business to which they may be 
strangers, usually endeavour to acquire a mastery of its details 
by passing through a course of the simplest work in connection 
with their new duties, until, having attained a thorough and 
practical acquaintance with the work, they feel themselves com- 
petent and justified, in their own interests, by the experience 
which they have thus obtained, to proceed to the direction of the 
public business intrusted to them. If persons of long official 
experience voluntarily resort to this system of self-training to 
new duties, it may be concluded that this method of acquiring 
efficiency in the discharge of public business is one that is 
specially adapted for the training of young men upon their 
entry on an official career. Administrative efficiency, that is 
to say, knowledge of detail and accuracy, is only to be acquired 
by such a course of training and apprenticeship for years to 
official business. Even in training to the practice of the law, 
both in its higher and in its lower branches, it is the practice to 
communicate facility and precision to the student by his em- 
ployment for a time on elementary work. Official duties em- 
brace a study of the law and practice of the department and 
their application to its business. A practical training to public 
business is, consequently, far more necessary for a Civil Servant 
than for a barrister or a solicitor; and yet the Report of Mr 
Playfair’s Commission advocates the surrender of the work by 
the performance of which alone such a practical training and 
efficiency are to be acquired by the Civil Servant, who is to 
be intrusted with responsibility, to a Lower class of clerks, 
who are to receive an initial salary of £80 a year, and be 
advanced by triennial increments to a maximum rate of pay of 
£200 a year. 

The admission of laymen into this Lower class of Civil Servants, 
for the performance of simply clerical work in perpetuo, and with 
such a modest rate of remuneration, by competition, appears to 
exaggerate the evil which our experience of twenty years of the 
application of competition to admission into the Civil Service 
proves to be an inevitable drawback to this system of obtaining 
Civil Servants. The struggle for existence, which grows fiercer 
daily in England, and the keen competition to obtain an opening 
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in life and employment of any kind, have already enlisted, even 
into the Writer class, persons who feel themselves wrongly placed 
in its ranks. The son of perhaps one of the highest officials in 
a public department is frequently to be found serving, to obtain 
employment, as a Writer in his father’s office. A due sense of 
distinction between the subordinate officials of different grades 
serving under the father is thus destroyed, and discipline itself 
is sapped. If this be the case already, the danger to discipline 
is hardly likely to be checked by the creation of a class of Civil 
Servants of inferior grade, entitled by status to assert superiority 
over, but employed upon the same work as the Writer, whose 
father may belong to the Upper grade of the Civil Service. This, 
however, is a matter of internal organisation of a department, 
and may be obviated by a judicious allocation of employés. The 
evil of enlisting through competition into the Civil Service per- 
sons with culture and capacity too high for the work required to 
be performed—an evil which may result in the negligent perform- 
ance of such work—cannot fail to be exaggerated by the creation 
of a low caste of Civil Servants, as, in the scarcity of appointments 
of the Upper grade, situations in the Lower class will be sought 
and will be won by superior men. An appointment won by com- 
petition, being a vested right, should offer such employment and 
such prospects to the holder as will preclude his considering it a 
college fellowship, and regarding it as a reward for past labour, 
and will be a guarantee to the public that the service which he 
will give will be conscientious and efficient. The creation of a 
vested interest, without such a guarantee, is a fine upon the 
community. 

A liability to transfer to any department of the public service 
is fastened upon each person in the Lower class of clerks; or, in 
other words, all such persons are to be recruited for general ser- 
vice, and they are to form the rank and file of the Civil Service. 
If, however, any member of this Lower class of Civil Servants, 
while employed in a particular department, shall evince marked 
efficiency in its work, it is suggested by Mr Playfair’s Commis- 
sion that such an employé should be awarded a special duty-pay, 
which shall invest him with non-commissioned rank, but shall 
not enrol him upon the cadre of the department, or release him 
from liability for general service for which he was recruited. 
This suggestion of the Commissioners obviously springs from a 
very imperfect knowledge of the system upon which an army is 
organised. In the army non-commissioned rank is not given by 
pay, but pay is acquired by.non-commissioned rank. A soldier 

olding a non-commissioned rank in one corps, if he be trans- 
ferred to another corps, carries his rank and his pay with him. 
According to the scheme, kowever, of the Commissioners, one of 
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the rank and file of the Civil Service may, in virtue of his aptitude 
for the work of a particular department, acquire, while serving in 
it, non-commissioned pay and rank; but he is to continue trans- 
ferable to another department, for the duties of which he may 
have no aptitude, or in which he must serve as one of the rank 
and file before he can acquire the efficiency which may procure 
him the rank and pay which he formerly held elsewhere. ‘Thus, 
while in the army a man can only be reduced from his rank and 
pay for misconduct, non-commissioned pay and rank among the 
privates of the Civil Service are to be held only temporarily, and 
are to be liable to forfeiture at any moment, under the liability 
of the holder to transfer to another department of public business. 
It is not for a moment to be supposed that a wanton injury would 
be ever done to an efficient Lower-class clerk by his relief of the 
duties which acquired for him non-commissioned rank and pay, 
and his transfer, without a public necessity, to some other depart- 
ment in which he would find himself less fortunately situated. 
But duties sometimes die out; and it is to meet a contingency 
of this kind that liability to general service is rendered the 
condition of enlistment of recruits into the Lower class of Civil 
Servants. , 

A liability to mutual exchange is fastened upon all persons in 
this class by a strict proviso that none of the rank and file shall 
have any claim to go beyond a maximum of £200 a year in 
salary. But if a graduated scale of pay from £80 to £200 a 
year be awarded to the rank and file, it may happen that the 
surrender by a department of a man who receives £200 a year 
may lead to his being sent to a department for the work of 
which a man with the pay of £80 or £100 a year would have 
sufficed and been employed, if the man entitled to £200 a year 
had not been cast adrift. Thus the evil of overpayment for the 
class of work required to be given is perpetuated under the 
system of transfer of employés with a graduated scale of pay. 

Under the proviso of a liability to. general service attaching 
to the two orders of Writers and Lower-class clerks, it is neces- 
sary that a muster-roll of each class of employés should be 
retained by some particular department. Under the Order in 
Council of 12th February 1876, a roll of the Writers is to be 
retained by the Civil Service Commission ; but no proviso in 
this respect is made in regard to the Lower-class‘clerks, who are 
to be equally transferable. The legitimate duty, however, of 
that Commission is to test and ascertain the educational capacity 
of recruits for the Civil Service, and not to post men to depart- 
ments or farm out hands. The doctor who examines a recruit 
is required to pronounce on his physical fitness for service ; and 
he might very reasonably object to being required to exceed his 
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province by supervising the posting of men, upon enlistment 
and throughout their service, to different corps. The Civil 
Service Commission was chartered for the examination of candi- 
dates for the Civil Service, and not for the regulation of the 
staffs of public departments, or the management of the supply to 
them in succession of interchangeable labour, or their relief’ of 
surplus hands. To the imposition of all these duties upon the 
Commission there lies the objection that any intermingling of 
duties, entirely distinct in character from each other, invariably 
entails a breakdown. Efficiency of administration is only 
secured by different duties being carried out throughout distinct 
channels. 

It is undoubtedly necessary that a muster-roll of the two 
classes of Writers, Man and Boy, and one likewise of the two 
classes of the rank and file of the Civil Service, Man and Boy, if 
the Lower class of clerks is to be thus subdivided, should be 
retained by some one department of the State for the purpose of 
regulating the cadre of each class of employés, allocating them 
for service, and issuing their pay. A section of the Privy 
Council Office, as it is the fountainhead of all administration in 
this country, might perhaps be legitimately intrusted with 
these duties. They appear to have been delegated, under the 
provisions of the Order in Council of 12th February 1876, to the 
Commission which was instituted for the examination of candi- 
dates for admission into the Civil Service. 

The Report of the Commission recommends that the privi- 
lege of competing for admission into the Upper grade of the 
Civil Service should be only conceded to an aspirant after he 
shall have successfully passed a preliminary test as to educational 
fitness at any one of four examinations which, the Commission 
recommends, should be held during the year in London, Edin- 
burgh, and Dublin. It offers no opinion as to whether, at such 
a competitive examination, the Oxford University system, of 
admitting to the list of passed candidates all who may have 
reached a fixed standard, should be applied; or whether the 
Cambridge system of pure competition and fixed minimum test 
should be adopted. 

The most able administrator, perhaps, that the public service, 
imperial or Indian, has ever known—the official who, by virtue 
solely of his powers of mind, passed from local administration in 
India to place himself at the very head of imperial administra- 
tion, much as the late Lord Lytton described Charles Dickens 
to have done, in the case of letters, in emerging abruptly from 
obscurity and placing himself at the very summit of English 
literature—has pronounced in unqualified terms in favour of the 
Cambridge system. ‘The opinion of one so eminent, and so uni- 
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versally recognised within the official pale as the clearest 
intellect that has ever been brought to bear upon public admini- 
stration in this country, as Sir Charles Trevelyan, requires but 
its mention to command support for the application to the com- 
petitive examination, for admission into the Upper grade of the 
Civil Service, of the system “of taking up to such a number as 
_— be required those who obtained the greatest aggregate of 
marks.” 

The open professions offer far higher prizes than the Civil 
Service can by any possibility be made to do. The Service of 
the Crown can only be a career of security and of social dis- 
tinction. The former will consequently always draft off ‘the 
flower of the youth of the country.” But the application of 
pure competition to the admissions into the scientific corps of the 
army appears to have had the happy results of sparing “the 
flower of the youth of the country” to the open professions, and 
elevating the standard of the education of the officers of the 
Royal Artillery and the Royal Engineers to the requirements of 
their profession. ‘These corps do not appear, upon a comparison 
of the Army List of the year 1876 with that of the year 1855, to 
have suffered from any depreciation in point of the social caste 
of their officers. The social degree of the youth who win ad- 
mission into the Royal Military Academy appears to be the 
same as, if not superior to, that of the officers who held the 
commissions in our scientific corps when admissions into the 
Academy were by nomination. The intellectual vigour and 
culture of the officers of these corps have kept pace with the 
marvellous strides of science during the last twenty years, and 
the result of the application of pure competition to these corps 
may, consequently, be said to have been that it has led to the 
selection only of such minds for scientific military service as 
would be equal to every strain that it might cast upon them. 

A similar result appears to have followed upon the application 
of pure competition to admissions into the Civil Service. During 
the last twenty years the State has assumed the administration 
of most of its business, in supersession of the obsolete practice of 
letting out the discharge of public business to farmers. A con- 
solidated system of public administration has sprung into exis- 
tence, and it appears to have enlisted into the public service a por- 
tion of the youth of the community who are in no way socially 
inferior to the employés who formerly filled the public offices, and 
who have at the outset of their career given sterling evidence of 
mental vigour and capacity. 

Under the system of patronage these offices were to a great extent 
filled by connections of members of the Government, who in those 
times were more frequently members of the patrician order than 
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Ministers have latterly been. If, then, the Civil Servants of our 
day, who have won their careers by pure competition, be equal in 
social degree to the clerks to the Ministers of earlier times, and 
also equal to greater responsibilities than were formerly in- 
trusted to the Civil Service, it is a fair inference that pure com- 
petition has succeeded not only in giving greater efficiency to 
the administrative staff of the nation, but in raising also the 
standard of education of the haute volée. 

If it should prove further successful in filtering the youth of 
our upper classes through the Civil Service of the nation, and 
thus educating them practically for assuming in riper years the 
conduct of its business, public gratitude will be doubly due to 
such men as Sir Charles Trevelyan and Sir Stafford Northcote 
for having increased the efficiency of public administration and 
contributed materially to the higher culture of the upper strata 
of society. Such an aim, however, is hardly likely to be fur- 
thered by the adoption of the recommendations of Mr Playfair’s 
Commission in respect to the pay and careers of Civil Servants. 

It must be borne in mind that the title by which, under the 
system of admission by competition, a commission in the army 
and an appointment in the Civil Service are held, is one of 
proved superiority of parts and attainments under tests applied 
by the State. In the case of the soldiery, varied travel affords a 
scope for the development of their powers, and for the applica- 
tion of their attainments. In the Civil Service fixity of station 
and shortness of tether allow no such scope. Slowness of pro- 
motion and smallness of pay engender repining and discontent 
equally in both careers. Moving about the world, however, may 
wear away such feelings in one service. No such anodyne is 
within reach of the Civil Servant. The principle laid down by 
Gibbon for regulating the pay of the soldiery, that “ with the 
military order, their modesty in peace and service in war are best 
secured by an honourable proverty,” will not apply to the official. 

A salary of £400 a year, after twenty years’ service, with no 
prospect of advancement except under accidental circumstances, 
is hardly an adequate return for the outlay upon the education, 
the study, and the toil which won a man the first place of some 
ten or twenty candidates in a competitive examination for admis- 
sion into the service of the nation, at least in times when far 
better pay and prospects are tendered by mercantile firms to 
clerks with any educational capacity as linguists or otherwise for 
the business of the firm. 

This, however, is the maximum pay which, in the opinion of 
Mr Playfair’s Commission, should be within the reach of the 
Civil Servant, with a possibility, or rather an offchance, of obtain- 
ing in addition duty-pay, the award of which to a Civil Servant 
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is an admission to him of his inadequate remuneration. The re- 
commendation appears to be based upon a comparison made by 
the Commissioners between the hours of attendance in our public 
departments and the working-hours of private firms, and upon a 
further comparison of the description of the work performed in 
public offices with that of the work done in clearing-houses and 
the offices of railway companies, banks, insurance companies, and 
law-firms, 

The Commissioners appear to have failed to learn, in the 
course of their inquiry, the standing law of the public service (a 
law laid down by supreme authority under the sign-manual of 
the sovereign, and daily applied), that official hours are not indi- 
cated by the hands of a clock. ‘The whole time of a Civil Servant 
is at the command of the country, when required for the public 
service. The hours of attendance in public offices are generally 
fixed at 10 a.m, to 4 P.M., as sufficient, under ordinary circum- 
stances, for the discharge of the current public business, and to 
fall in with the general arrangements of the community. The 
work of an official is not to be measured by his attendance on 
duty, but his attendance on duty is to be measured by the 
business which he is required to discharge. His service of the 
public is in perpetuo, until he is worn out and pensioned. It is 
only in the case of a daily attendance on service much and 
habitually in excess of the ordinary period of duty that, strictly 
speaking, duty-pay is justifiable, as such extra service effects, 
probably, the saving of the salary of another official. 

The duties, too, of subordinate public employés in public 
offices will hardly admit of any comparison with the work of 
clearing-houses, banks, and similar institutions. Manual labour 
per se is manual labour, whether it be applied to making out a 
grocer’s bill, a customer’s bank-book, a lawyer's bill of costs, or 
a statement of the revenue and expenditure for the information 
of Parliament. Simple writing is the work of a Writer, and for 
its performance persons should be employed at the rates of pay 
given in banks and similar institutions. The position of a Civil 
Servant implies a certain degree of confidence in him on the part 
of the public, and a reliance by his superiors upon his con- 
scientious discharge of his duty to the public. For an accurate 
measure of the pay which should attach to such a capacity, the 
Commissioners should have referred to the rates of remuneration 
which are but too gladly offered by business firms to any person 
whom they require for any post of trust, or one in which the 
firm must rely upon the integrity of the employé, rather than to 
the rates paid by clearing-houses and insurance offices. é 

Apart, ome from such considerations, it must be borne in 
mind that a person who enters the service of the private institu- 
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tions, to the business of which the Commission ventures to com- 
pare the application of “the collective action of the nation,” is 
at the time of his admission barely lettered, and is only required 
to be able to read and write and know a little of figures. He 
receives his education for his work after he has passed into the 
service of his employers; and thus, for such work as he gives, 
he receives pay, and education which he intends to carry else- 
where, During the time that he is being thus requited for his 
service, he is ever on the watch for opportunities of engaging 
himself to rival establishments, or starting upon his own account, 
throwing over his employers, and wresting their business from 
them. Except in the case of utter incapacity, the employé in 
private service forces his advancement in countless ways, after 
having made his start in life without any immaterial capital of 
education, or any outlay upon its acquisition. The persons to 
be found at the age of thirty-five employed as clerks in banks 
and the service of law-firms are of the capacity and educational 
attainments of the Writer class in the public service. 

A clerkship in a Government office is acquired by title of 
superiority of parts and education at the time of admission into 
the Civil Service. The employé, by the acceptance of his ap- 
pointment, places his culture and his powers at the command of 
the community, to apply them in its service; and for his work 
he receives only pay, and not education and pay combined. He 
looks to advancement in life in the service of a single employer. 
It is a wrong to the community, and it is an injustice to the 
employé, if, in lieu of his powers being utilised in the service of 
the country, the career of work to which he has consecrated his 
ability and his knowledge from the outset of life be thwarted, 
and if he be compelled to consider his appointment as simply 
a place, or as a pension to youth for having toiled to acquire the 
education of its intelligence. A system of patronage may afford 
every facility for the creation of a system of life-billets for men- 
dicants ; the great Act of State of the year 1855 was supposed to 
have determined this practice of quartering them on the public 
exchequer. The result of the passing of that Act appears, so 
far, to have been the creation of a vast system of State endow- 
ments, as rewards to the youth of the country for having acquired 
mental culture which is to be only wasted, or at least to lie idle, 
in so far as the service of the community is concerned. 

An official belongs entirely to the Service, quite as much as a 
soldier. ‘The only excuse that can pass for his doing aught else 
besides his official work is the fact of his being compelled to 
resort to extraneous labour to enable him to procure the means 
of supporting his family. Under such a necessity, every apology 
may be offered for the employés who find themselves obliged to 
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resort to somewhat questionable expedients for eking out a very 
inadequate stipend from the State by keeping market-gardens, 
shops, coal and house-agency offices. Such practices have long 
been in vogue in what are called the East-End offices. The 
usual resource in West-End offices appears to have been to 
obtain directorships of companies, until the practice was checked 
by an inhibition from the Government. The report of Mr 
Playfair’s Commission suggests the award to the Civil Service 
of an uniform rate of pay, commencing at £100 and rising by 
triennial increments of £50 to a maximum of £400 a year, with 
a contingency of extra pay in sums of £50, £100, and £200 a 
year for discharge of special duties, and a remote possibility of 
advancement to what is termed by the Commissioners a Staff 
appointment. 

The object of the application of competition to the admissions 
into the Civil Service of the Crown would appear to be the 
enlistment of ability into the nation’s service. ‘The result of its 
application must necessarily be to recruit men of superior energy 
and capacity. Persons at the time of life of candidates are not, 
as a rule, foreseeing ; and in general, they are somewhat strait- 
ened in means. Under the most favourable circumstances of an 
easy home, it is gratifying to a youth to have obtained a small 
independence in a Government appointment ; and he may be for- 
given, upon the plea of his inexperience, for not realising at the 
time that his future must prove a disappointment of the hopes 
with which, under the glow of a first success, he entered the 
service of the nation. The disappointment, however, cannot fail 
to be reciprocal. 

Under the discontent which a sense of disappointment must 
engender, any utility which may be expected from the ability of 
an employé will be effectually marred. Compelled, by the scan- 
tiness of his pay, to resort to other work for the purpose of 
eking out his means, he will surrender to it the best of his parts 
and the most of his energy. Under his fixity of tenure of his 
place, he will consider the business of the public a secondary 
consideration, and he will reserve himself, in the main, for the 
private work which he will create for himself. 

The mental calibre of the persons who win admission into the 
Civil Service by competition must necessarily render them more 
gamesters than gamblers. They will deem the uncertain con- 
tingency of the duty-pay, held out by Mr Playfair as a bait for 
their zeal in the public service, too speculative a gain for them 
to waste their days in idly discounting it; they will employ 
their energies upon matters that will yield a sure return ; and, 
for an increase of their official income, they will rely upon a 
periodical recurrence of the necessity, under which Mr Canning 
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found himself, in the year 1809, of an award of “a special aug- 
mentation of salary in consideration of length of service.” Duty- 
pay to an official, under the conditions of his career, is simply 
an admission to him of his inadequate remuneration. In re- 
commending its award, the Commissioners advocate the com- 
mission and the perpetuation of an injustice by the State, coupled 
with an acknowledgment of the wrong to the employé. 

The scheme of Mr Playfair, for the creation of two orders in 
the Civil Service, is one of reversion to the Indian system of a 
Covenanted and an Uncovenanted service. It retains for the 
Lower grade a brand of inferiority, while it concedes to that 
class all the credit that may result from competitive success—the 
fixity of tenure, the graduated scale of pay, the right to pension, 
and the status of a Civil Servant. The very pith and marrow of 
an efficient system of public administration lies in the induce- 
ment of a high tone and strong esprit de corps between persons 
in the service. he official who succeeds in maintaining dis- 
cipline without asserting it, and who creates such an influence 
around him that his staff imperceptibly defer to his authority 
without his ever invoking it, is ever the ablest and safest admi- 
nistrator. A department of State should be an arena for the 
mutual cultivation of courteous relations by the employés, and, 
under their influence, of a spirited discharge of duties to the 
public. Government is a system, and for its effective working 
all its constituents should be in mutual harmony. Such an 
orderly state of things may be somewhat difficult of accomplish- 
ment if a public office be reduced to the level of a parade-ground, 
upon which distinctions of grades in the official hierarchy are to 
be intruded, at each step, upon the active discharge of public 
business. 

Under the public system prevailing in Great Britain, as we 
have traced it in our prior article, it is indispensable that the 
high posts in the permanent service of the nation should be left 
at the disposal of the Ministers of the Crown. <A Cabinet is 
indebted for its existence to its supporters in Parliament; and it 
must have at its command the ways and means of requiting its 
supporters, The superior appointments under the Crown, the 
Under Secretaryships of State, the Commissionerships, and the 
posts defined by the 22 Vict. c. 26 as belonging to the first class 
of the Civil Service, are fair prizes for the lower class of politi- 
cians, who may be wanting in the capacity or the ambition 
which alone can force a way to the great ministerial posts and 
the supreme control of administration. If any of these appoint- 
ments be won by a member of the permanent Civil Service, the 
promotion must mark the possession of transcendent merit, as in 
the case of Sir William Stephenson, Mr Farrer, and other dis- 
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tinguished Civil Servants, who have early singled themselves 
out in the great battle of life, and proved themselves to be gifted 
with such high ability that it makes them tower above their 
order. 

A sufficient flow of promotion to satisfy every wish and to 
stimulate all the zeal of the Civil Service could be readily de- 
vised by the application to it of the system of tenure of Staff 
appointments which has been adopted for the army, coupled 
with a modification of the Superannuation Act of 1859. 

Until the year 1858 Staff appointments in the Military Service 
were held for life. The stimulus given to the education of 
officers by the adoption of competitive examinations for commis- 
sions, and the establishment of the Staff College for the higher 
education of the soldiery, led to a change in the period of tenure 
of Staff appointments. The number of highly-educated officers 
in the army became so large, that, with a view to affording them 
in turn opportunities of higher work and pay than are afforded 
by regimental duty, the practice of life-tenure of Staff appoint- 
ments was determined ; and it was laid down as a law that such 
appointments should be held for a period of five years only, and 
that the holder, on expiry of his five years of service on the Staff, 
should revert to regimental duty and pay until an opportunity 
should offer for his translation to a Staff appointment of a higher 
grade than that of the one which he previously held. 

The number of employés of high educational attainments and 
capacity in the Civil Service of the Crown is now so large that 
the application of a five-years’ tenure of superior appointments 
appears an equal necessity in the Civil as in the Military Service 
of the nation. Corruption underlies stagnation. Under our 
present system of life-billets, which is a relic of the obsolete 
system of places created by patronage, there would appear to be 
little or no promotion in the imperial service, except under per- 
iodical reorganisations of departments, and the enforced retirement 
of the seniors by abolition of office, which is a very expensive 
mode of relieving the service of the aged and infirm. In the 
Indian Civil Service, the craving to return home acts as a strong 
incentive to retirement at the earliest moment that his pension 
is within the reach of the employé, and thus creates an ever- 
ceaseless flow of promotion. No inducement of the kind operates 
in the case of the Civil Service in this country ; and, as retire- 
ment is not compulsory at any prescribed age, an official, who 
has long risen to be the head of a department, may subside in 
harness from senility into the grave. 

The provisions of the Superannuation Act of 1859 accord a 
recognition to different grades in the Civil Service by the award 
to them of extra years in addition to the service which may have 
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been given by the retiring official in the computation of his 
superannuation allowance. A pension is calculated at one-sixtieth 
of the pay of the post for each year of service ; and the maximum 
is limited to forty-sixtieths of such pay. Under Treasury inter- 
pretation of the provisions of this statute, a Civil Servant of the 
First class is entitled to the addition to his service of an extra 
period ranging from ten to twenty years; a Civil Servant of the 
Second class to the addition of a period of seven years; and a Civil 
Servant of the Third class to the addition of a period of five years, 

The extension of this principle more generally to the Civil 
Service, if coupled with the abolition of the limit of forty-six- 
tieths in the award of a pension, would lead to a freer flow of 
promotion, and, if applied to Staff appointments under the con- 
dition of a five-years’ tenure, would compensate the holder for 
the abridged enjoyment of his post. Thus, if £800 a year were 
rated as the maximum salary of the Civil Service, and every 
appointment entitled to a higher rate of pay were made a Staff 
appointment tenable for a period of five years only, but entitled 
to reckon seven and a half years for each such quinquennial 
period of service in the computation of the superannuation allow- 
ance of the official, a Civil Servant, who had given a service of 
thirty years in the lower grade and one of two quinquennial 
periods on the Staff, would reckon forty-five years towards pen- 
sion, and be entitled toa retiring allowance of forty-five sixtieths 
of his pay of £800 a year, or to a total pension of £600 a year. 

Having had the advantage of an official training and discipline, 
he would return to social life with the advantage, in addition to 
his pension, of having held a high position in the public service, 
and thus acquired a standing in the world. His age would pro- 
bably be sixty, and he would consequently be at a time of life 
when he would be at the maturity of his powers, and qualified 
by training, position, and years to assume the management of 
private associations, and accept higher individual responsibilities 
and their advantages than he could ever hope to attain in the 
service of the public. Every inducement would thus be offered 
to him to retire, without retirement being made compulsory, at 
the age of sixty. He would be in receipt of the pension of 
a general officer of the scientific corps, he would have attained 
an official position corresponding to the military rank of a person 
who had entered the Military Service of the Crown, and his ser- 
vice would have been commensurate with that usually given in 
the scientific corps for the attainment of the rank and pension of 
a general officer. 

It would appear that a flow of promotion that should satisfy the 
just expectations of persons who have won careers in the Civil Ser- 
vice as the rewards of competitive success under tests applied by the 
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State, can only becreated by the assimilation of careersand prospects 
in the Civil to the careers and prospects in the Military Service of 
the nation. It is obvious that such a flow of promotion could 
be most easily effected by the establishment of clear hierarchies, 
in imitation of the Indian system, for the several lines of public 
administration, such as a fiscal hierarchy for all the departments 
of public revenue under the Treasury, a hierarchy for internal 
administration under the Home Department, a combined hier- 
archy for warlike administration by land and sea, a general hier- 
archy under the Department of the Privy Council for all other 
sections of public business, with the exception of the General 
Post-Office, which, being an institution of public utility rather 
than of revenue or State administration, may claim an adminis- 
trative hierarchy of its own devising, and of the Foreign Office, 
which is but little more than a Record Office for our Diplomatic 
and Consular Services, and has been already converted into the 
headquarters of these services. The days of the Colonial Office 
are probably numbered. The confederation of our South African 
dependencies may possibly determine the existence of a separate 
Colonial Department of State; and, as history repeats itself, 
under a revival of the Order in Council of the 21st December 
1675, the remnant of our Colonial administration may revert 
ere long to the immediate discharge of the department of the 
Privy Council. 

The adoption of such a system of administrative hierarchies 
for the several lines of public business would further the views 
of some eminent members of the Civil Service who advocate a 
priority of claim on the part of their sons for admission into that 
particular department of public administration in which the 
father may have had a distinguished career. Their views, too, 
might further be met by the application to admissions of a 
department of the German system, under which a cadet, after 
having passed his examination and won his commission, is re- 
quired to obtain his acceptance by the commanding officer of the 
corps which he wishes to join into its brotherhood of officers. 
The candidate for an official career would thus be enabled to 
elect, in the first instance, the line of public administration in 
which he would wish to serve. Having made his selection, he 
would present himself at any competitive examination that was 
announced for appointments in that particular hierarchy of State 
administration ; and, having passed successfully, he would ap- 
proach the chief of any particular department of that hierarchy, 
which he might be anxious of joining, tq accept him in his office, 
and obtain the latter’s acquiescence, before making his final elec- 
tion of his department. 

The formation of such a system of administrative hierarchies 
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would, too, materially facilitate the application of the principle 
of rendering subordinate officials interchangeable. The initial 
salary and the rate of pay during the first ten years of service 
would be about the same in all the departments that would con- 
stitute each administrative hierarchy. A transfer of subordinate 
employés from one department to another could, consequently, 
be easily effected during the first decade of service, and would 
answer every object in view of economising the time of employes, 
as well as of affording them opportunities of acquiring expe- 
rience. 

A period of twenty years has now elapsed since the reconstitu- 
tion of the Civil Service of the Crown under the historic Order 
in Council of 21st May 1855. The employés in our public de- 
partments who survive to the present time from a date prior to the 
reconstitution of the public service, appear to be the main obstacles 
to an effective reorganisation of public administration on a sound 
basis, and the creation of an orderly career for subordinate pub- 
lic officials. Advanced by length of service to the chief posts in 
the several departments, or disappointed of such advancement 
and left in humbler stations, with salaries increased by length of 
service to rates of pay possibly too high for the class of work 
performed by the holders, it becomes an economic question, 
though one easy of solution, whether a saving would not ensue 
to the public exchequer by the award of liberal rates of super- 
annuation allowance to such employés of long standing at this 
period to induce them to retire from the public service. 

A step of this kind would materially facilitate the carrying out 
of the reorganisation of the imperial Civil Service, which the 
Government has announced that it has in contemplation. ‘The 
measure is one of practical statesmanship, one that the nation 
will see carried out with every sense of satisfaction. An enor- 
mous annual expenditure upon the administrative staff of a de- 
partment, an expenditure obviously in excess of the legitimate 
cost of the conduct of public business, is a waste of the money of 
taxpayers, and one to which they may reasonably take exception. 
The gratitude of the country, as well as of the Civil Service, and 
the recognition of history will be the recompense of the Minister 
who can command the requisite energy and capacity to deal practi- 
cally with this great question of State. The nation, now that 
its attention has been drawn to the subject by the agitation 
within the Civil Service, the discussions in Parliament, and the 
reports of the Inquiry Commission of 1875, asks— 
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the working of administration, and earned universal consideration 
and the gratitude of the community by the high ability and con- 
scientiousness with which, in conjunction with Sir Charles Trevel- 
yan, he broke down the old barriers that hemmed in the service 
of the Crown, and threw public employment open to the nation. 
Lord Hampton has had the supreme administration of the three 
most responsible departments of the State, and, having given ster- 
ling evidence of the ability of his stewardship of each, in the 
high degree of efficiency to which his administration succeeded in 
raising each of the great departments placed in turn under his 
direction, his acceptance of the post of First Civil Service Com- 
missioner justifies every hope of his equally successful reorganisa- 
tion of public administration. In addition to such a title to pub- 
lic confidence, Lord Hampton appears to have possessed the 
singular felicity of being able to win the personal loyalty of the 
staff of each department over which he has presided, and his ac- 
ceptance of the duty of the reorganisation of the Civil Service is 
a guarantee to the Service and to the country that the success 
which has attended each stage of his illustrious career will re- 
ceive a crowning finish in the formation of an efficient and well- 
knit system of conduct of public business. 

But for an effective reorganisation of our public departments 
something more is needed than the simple adoption of the recom- 
mendations made by Mr Playfair’s Commission after a very de- 
sultory inquiry into the circumstances of our public administra- 
tion. The appointment, perhaps, of a Royal Commission to re- 
port fully to the Estates upon the present and the future of the 
Civil Service of the Crown would be the most effective step to- 
wards dealing in a practical and a vigorous manner with so 
momentous a question, a question that touches the pockets of the 
nation as well as affecting the future conduct of its business. It 
is time that a consolidated and clearly-defined system of public 
administration should be given to the country; a system that 
should offer careers to such units of the community as may 
aspire to the privilege of serving the country, and render that 
service an object of ambition to the most gifted of the youth of 
the nation. 








CoNTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY. 


HERE is happily some slight evidence of progress in the theolo- 
gical literature of this quarter. While most of the works sub- 
mitted to us for an opinion betray on their very surface a thoroughly 
partisan character, two, though tending in opposite directions, are 
written in the serene, critical spirit to which alone the mysteries 
of the past can be disclosed. These two works are Sir Richard 
Hanson’s “ Paul and the Primitive Church,”! and Mr Sanday’s 
“The Gospels in the Second Century.” Sir R. Hanson’s former 
work, ‘The Jesus of History,” showed a caution and sobriety too 
often wanting in those who approach this great subject. At the 
same time, there was a certain crudeness in his mode of treatment 
which reminded students of the history of theology of those German 
rationalists who preceded Schleiermacher. If we may adopt the 
famous distinction between Vernunft and Verstand, the “ reason” 
and the “ understanding,” Sir R. Hanson was and is on the side of 
the “understanding.” Of the force of ideas in moulding history 
he had then no conception, and if we may judge from the pre- 
sent volume, he has not yet risen to a higher mental position. 
We must, at the very outset, protest against the coarse attempt 
to persuade the reader “that the Christian legend has been 
unjust to Mary in describing her first child as having been born 
before marriage, or under circumstances which in any way im- 
peached her chastity” (p. 37). It would really almost seem as if Sir 
R. Hanson had never read the most elementary works on the growth 
and meaning of myths. Certainly the experience we have had of late 
years of the way in which the legal mind regards the problems of 
Biblical criticism is not caleulated to reassure us as to the boasted 
capacities of English intellect for the scientific treatment of history. 
We now proceed to give some account of this work, which, whatever 
be its faults, will serve to break up fresh ground, and to encourage 
independent inquiry. 

We learn from the preface that the author is almost altogether 
outside the great movement of Continental criticism. Among the 
modern English works to which he is indebted, he mentions those of 
Professor Jowett, Dean Stanley, and Messrs Conybeare and Howson. 
Those who know the cautious and even sceptical tone of the two 
former writers will not estimate the stimulus he has derived from 





1“The Apostle Paul and the Preaching of Christianity in the Primitive Church.” 
By Sir Richard Davis Hanson, Chief Justice of South Australia, London : 
Williams & Norgate. 1875. 
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their works very highly. Of Continental critics, he mentions with 
high praise M. Renan. “TI have often felt,” says he, “‘ how often he 
has succeeded in placing in a clear light the nature of the questions 
raised by the history, and how far he has gone in furnishing the 
materials upon which the answer depends.” He refers to “the 
late F. C. Baur and his school,” but is apparently unacquainted 
with their works ; indeed, it would even seem that he is not a reader 
of German. This is a very serious fault. Unless English critics will 
condescend to take notice of what has been written before, they will 
inevitably share the fate of all sciolists—rapid oblivion. We are 
not disposed to be hard upon the author for his meagre treatment of 
preliminary critical questions, as he concedes two of the main points, 
viz., the spuriousness of the so-called Pastoral Epistles, and that 
the Acts of the Apostles is written in the interests of Paul. It is 
not, however, quite clear on what ground he attaches so much weight 
in the sequel to certain parts of the narrative of the Acts. Chapters 
I. and II. are introductory, and need no detailed consideration. But 
we are surprised to observe (p. 55, foll.) a serious attempt to revive 
the notion that Jesus did not really die on the cross, but merely fell 
into a trance. The author’s own contribution to this theory, viz., 
that the Apostles might have regarded such an escape as miraculous, 
is not worth much, and he thinks the supposition still an open one, 
“that the belief of the Apostles was founded upon an actual interview 
with the resuscitated Jesus in Galilee,” &c. (p. 58). He adds, “ That 
something occurred to produce the belief [in the Resurrection] is 
unquestionable, but the narratives’ we possess do not enable us to say 
positively what that something was.” The author does not seem to 
see what is to be said for the Vision-hypothesis, which is now gene- 
rally accepted among good German critics. Probably he has not 
re-examined the subject since his former work. This is much to 
be regretted, as no critic ought to mind confessing a change of 
opinion. One of the most crucial tests of a capacity for high critical 
questions is the treatment of the Conversion of Paul. Our author 
arrives at this point in his third chapter. We cannot say that he 
has passed the test successfully. He thinks that this sudden change 
in Paul’s convictions was produced by a vision, and that this vision 
“was connected, either as cause or consequence, with some attack 
of illness” (p. 125). No psychological explanation is even attempted ; 
nor could it well be, since Sir R. Hanson is of opinion that the 
doctrine of Paul was originally the same as that of the Jerusalem 
Church (p. 133). Yet how can Paul have believed himself to have 
seen the glorified appearance of Jesus had he not already been pre- 
pared on theological grounds to accept the Crucified One as the 
Messiah? The fact that the Epistles to the Thessalonians do not 
exhibit the especially Pauline doctrines does not prove that these 
doctrines were developed later (against p. 200, foll.) A character- 
istic specimen of the author’s treatment of the sources will be found 
in the chapter on the Council at Jerusalem. He accepts the account 
in Acts as probably accurate in substance. 
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“We must attribute,” says he, “to Paul the deliberate—or perhaps 
not the deliberate, for he is writing under the influence of strong feelings 
of anger, which might exclude deliberation—but the actual suppression of 
gy which, in the interests of truth, it was his duty to describe” 

. 158), 

Pe It is difficult to assign a motive for the conduct of Barnabas and Paul 
» . . in concealing the fact that Titus was not circumcised. . . . Barnabas 
and Paul could not but feel that they had bound themselves in the esti- 
mation of the brethren by their simulation, and must have been annoyed 
by its exposure” (p. 165). 


Similar deductions from Paul’s statements are constantly made on 
the ground of his feelings or interested motives. As the author 
remarks— 

‘A man who can term his adversaries dogs, hypocrites, evil-workers, 
false apostles, deacons of Satan—can accuse them of making a god of their 
belly, and glorying in their shame—and can curse them only because their 
views of the obligations of the law differed from his own—is obviously 
not aman whose estimate we can accept in judging of their motives or 
conduct. This statement of his own proceedings and feelings must also 
be subject to a corresponding doubt” (p. 431). 


A work of this sort is not likely to be popular, but it will serve as 
a useful corrective to the more sympathetic reconstructions of the 
German schools. But the deficiency we noticed at the head of this 
article is its condemnation to the historian. 

Before parting from Sir R. Hanson, let us notice an incidental 
reference in his book (p. 402) to Mr Sanday’s “ Authorship, &c., of 
the Fourth Gospel.” He remarks that experience of political work 
in India would soon make Mr Sanday feel that the story of the trial 
of Jesus “‘ was neither consistent nor intelligible; and further, that 
the circumstance that it was ‘rich in details,’ and in ‘the finest 
shades of characteristics,’ would diminish, instead of augmenting, 
its authority.” This was worth saying, though Sir R. Hanson’s own 
reconstructions of history seem to us often to justify the description 
given by Mr Sanday of one of them as an “arbitrary caprice.” We 
are glad to see that in his new work on “The Gospels in the Second 
Century,”? Mr Sanday shows some incipient distrust of this argu- 
ment from detail (see p. 347). We hope this seed of doubt will 
grow. It is an argument which would convert romance into history. 
This present work professes to be an examination of the critical 
part of ‘“ Supernatural Religion,” and is stated to have been written 
at the request, as itis now published at the expense, of the Christian 
Evidence Society. The author, however, with a manliness which 
does him credit, stipulated for entire freedom in the expression of 
his opinions. That the work has gained greatly by this independence 
cannot be doubted. A mind open to conviction shines through Mr 
Sanday’s critical discussions; and even his limitations are confessed 





2 “The Gospels in the Second Century : an Examination of the Critical Part 
of a Work entitled ‘ Supernatural Religion.’” By W. Sanday, M.A, London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1876, 
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with a candour and modesty only too rare among us. Many of the 
things said in the introduction are new and perhaps unwelcome, 
truths to both orthodox and rationalists alike. The connection of 
politics and theology, the contagious influence of party-spirit, are no 
doubt among the chief sources of the present low condition at once 
of politics and of theology. The necessity of a severe preliminary 
training for those who would write on theological criticism seems to 
be as yet unsuspected by the vast majority of theological writers and 
readers, though we fear that Mr Sanday himself has not an adequate 
idea—certainly the Cambridge professors, whom he so much admires, 
have not an idea—of the comprehensiveness of the training which 
the criticism of an ancient religion demands. With this remark we 
pass at once to the critical portion of the work, which is only 
secondarily an answer to “Supernatural Religion,” and has an inde- 
pendent value of its own. 

After an important chapter on the characteristics of early quota- 
tions generally, Mr Sanday examines the early Christian writers in 
order, with the view of ascertaining their knowledge or ignorance of 
our or of any similar Gospels. Into these chapters, which are the 
germs of so many small monographs, we cannot, at such short notice, 
enter, merely pointing out those on Justin Martyr, the Clementine 
Homilies, and Marcion as specially thorough. Mr Sanday leans to the 
hypothesis that Justin used a Harmony. Chapter XIII. surveys the 
evidence for the state of the canon in the last quarter of the second 
century. Perhaps the most interesting passage in it is where the 
author sums up the evidence from textual criticism against the 
Tiibingen theory, or any theory of a late origin of the Gospels— 

“To bring the text into the state in which it is found in the writings of 
Tertullian, a century is not at all too long a period to allow. ... If the 
whole of the Christian literature for the first three quarters of the second 
century could be blotted out, and Irenzeus and Tertullian alone remained, 
as well as the later manuscripts with which to compare them, there would 
still be ample evidence that the latest of our Gospels cannot overstep the 
bounds of the first century” (p, 348. Compare the argument p. 231 for 
an early date of Luke). 


Having within approximate limits established the date of the Gospels, 
Mr Sanday passes to the evidence derivable from early canonical 
authority. In the last quarter of the second century, and very pro- 
bably before, the Gospels were regarded with the same reverence as 
the canonical scriptures of the Old Testament. 

More than this cannot be expected of external evidence. The 
works of the early Fathers are not complete, and their evidence 
as to the date and authorship of the Gospels must necessarily be 
inconclusive. But the strongest argument for the historical character 
of the Gospels is that which they bear to themselves. The non- 
miraculous portions of the narrative “carry their truth stamped upon 
their face, and that truth is reflected back upon the miracles” (p. 348). 
It is needless to proceed further. Broadly speaking, Mr Sanday 
isolates the Christian records (see, however, p. 221); the author of 
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“Supernatural Religion” takes them in connection with their age. 
Mr Sanday is satisfied with having proved that the Gospels may have 
been written early ; the anonymous writer he criticises demands for 
an extraordinary belief an evidence trustworthy at all points. The 
real kernel of the argument of the latter lies in a single sentence— 


“The world is full of illustrations of the rapid growth of legendary 
matter, and it would indeed have been little short of miraculous had these 
narratives been exceptions to the general rule, written as they were under 
the strongest religious excitement, at a time ‘ when almost every ordinary 
incident became a miracle,’ and in that ‘mythic period in which reality 
melted into fable, and invention unconsciously trespassed on the province 
of history’” (p. 482). 


This position is not touched bya line of Mr Sanday’s “ examination.” 
He has shown (as Dr Lightfoot has done before) that the anonymous 
writer is too forensic in his rules of evidence, and (as we have our- 
selves pointed out) that he has a strong negative bias. That writer 
cannot fail to profit greatly by the criticism of Mr Sanday, who has 
tacitly given him a lesson in that grave courtesy and forbearance which 
mark the scholar as opposed to the partisan. But Mr Sanday’s 
criticism, keen and able asit is, has not seriously impaired the value of 
“‘ Supernatural Religion” as a contribution to semi-popular theology. 
Certainly any deflection from strict impartiality is quite involuntary 
on his part. But that he has a pretty strong bias in the opposite 
direction to the anonymous writer cannot for a moment be doubted 
by readers of either of his two volumes. This appears not only in 
his conclusions—e.g., he assigns the romantic and mystic Fourth 
Gospel to a disciple of Jesus and an ex-fisherman of Galilee—but in 
his insistance on the necessity of beginning the work of criticism in 
England de novo. Even Dr Kuenen, the ripest and most cautious 
of living Biblical critics, does not find grace in his eyes. He, for- 
sooth! is a pioneer ; so “instead of accepting the first crude re- 
sults (!), let us wait until they are matured by time” (p. 10). Really 
Mr Sanday and the author of “Supernatural Religion” are both a 
little deficient in their knowledge of Continental criticism. What- 
ever Dr Kuenen may be, he is certainly not a pioneer. There is a 
difference, too, between revision and revolution. If each generation 
begins the work of criticism again, how are the higher tasks which 
await us to be accomplished? Mr Sanday’s own point of view is 
that of Bishop Butler, ‘ Probability is the very guide of life;” and 
with another Bishop (whose apology, is it not written in the 
chronicles of Browning ?) he exclaims to free-thinkers of Christian 
origin— 
“ Where’s 
The gain ? how can we guard our unbelief ? 
Just when we are safest there’s a sunset-touch ; 


All we have gained then by our unbelief 
Is a life of doubt diversified by faith 
For one of faith diversified by doubt ; ’ 
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or, in his own well-weighed words— 

“Tf we abandon these Macedonian methods for unloosing the Gordian 
knot of things, and keep to the slow and laborious way of gradual intui- 
tion, then I think it will be clear that all opinions must be held on the 
most provisional tenure” (p. 355), 

And again— 

“ Beliefs which issue in that peculiarly fine and chastened and tender 
spirit which is the proper note of Christianity, cannot, under any circum- 
stances, be dismissed as ‘ delusion’ ” (p. 357). 

There is a morbid delicacy about this frame of mind which re- 
minds us of some of the eminent German theologians, whose work 
has so quickly melted away. We are, of course, at one with Mr 
Sanday in spirit. He wishes, and so do we, to retain for the race 
the best elements of the Christian character, but he forgets that 
fidelity to clear truths is the highest of virtues in a transitional time 
like the present. His theology is that of a quiet Anglican parsonage, 
not fit for the stormy weather outside ; but his criticism, within a 
comparatively narrow range, is genuinely scientific, and we wish 
there were many like him, except in his paralysing provisionalness. 
But will the Christian Evidence Society say Amen ? 

It is a noteworthy phenomenon that English conservative critics 
are beginning to study the works of their opponents in a more 
appreciative way. They are already insensibly becoming imbued 
with the critical, rationalistic spirit, and have begun to make con- 
cessions which necessitate a complete revision of the eystem of ortho- 
doxy. The treatment of the Book of Daniel by Mr Fuller in the 
“ Speaker’s Commentary ”* shows a thoroughness of research which 
deserves all praise, though the embarrassment of the commentator 
is very obvious. It sounds rather strangely, when an official theo- 
logian proclaims that ‘‘in its present form the book possesses pecu- 
liarities of an internal character which seem to suggest a certain ex- 
traneous aid,” though, the writer hastens to add, “ perfectly com- 
patible with the recognition of its unity and authority” (p. 229). 
Thus it is that rationalistic considerations are insinuated in a work 
enjoying the special patronage of bishops and doctors of divinity. 

The work of a kindred spirit is “‘ Studies Biblical and Oriental,” 
by the Rev. W. Turner,‘ in which the results of cuneiform researches 
are applied with some success to the illustration of the Old Testa- 
ment. The author (a Scotchman) is mildly orthodox, and believes 
in the historical character of the hero, Nimrod. His “ Studies” on such 
subjects as Assyrian researches, Nimrod, invasions of the Land of 
Israel, Judas Iscariot, are in fact actual or potential review articles, and 
make no pretence to originality. We are glad of his aidin exposing 
the misrepresentations of Dr Kay on the subject of the decipherment 





3“ The Holy Bible,” &c. Edited by F. C. Cook, M.A., Dean of Exeter. Vol. 
VI. Ezekiel, Daniel, and the Minor Prophets. London: John Murray. 1876. 

4 “Studies Biblical and Oriental.” By Rev. William Turner, Edinburgh : 
A. &C. Black. 1876. 
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of Assyrian inscriptions, which we commented on at some length in 
our notice of the last volume but one of the “ Speaker’s Commen- 
tary.” Mr Turner, however, is himself deficient in intellectual vera- 
city, or else has lived among very disagreeable people ; for he assumes 
that to “refuse the divine authority of the Bible,” is to be “ dead to 
its spiritual excellency,” and that the historical books of the Old 
Testament, even when based on the Jewish chronicles, are still to 
‘some minds” more or less “‘ hazy, uncertain, mythical.” He himself 
is an optimist, for he has evidently no suspicion that Assyrian re- 
searches may turn, or even have already turned, against the histori- 
cal accuracy of parts of the Old Testament. Still, jesting apart, 
there are no two recent orthodox critics who have taken such pains 
to acquaint themselves with the facts of Assyriology as Messrs Fuller 
and Turner. The latter has also a well-timed sceptical examina- 
tion of Brugsch Bey’s highly ingenious, though as yet not proven 
hypothesis, that the Israelites crossed, not the Red Sea, but the 
Sirbonian Lake, 
“ Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old, 
Where armies whole have sunk.” 

Dr Inman's pathetic preface would of itself disarm criticism. But 
his work on “ Ancient Faiths and Modern’’’ really contains a number 
of accurate and important facts, calculated to lead the reader to a 
more historical estimate of Christianity. We are no admirers of his 
former work on “ Ancient Faiths Embodied in Ancient Names,” in 
which he commits as many acts of treason against philology as 
there are pages in the book. The present work is, happily, not based 
on names, but on published collections of myths and legends, and on 
translations of sacred books, which can be verified. Of critical tact, 
indeed, there is little or no display; but the argument, though quite 
in the rough, is effective. Christianity is not an unique religion, but 
rooted in nature-worship, and its sacred books are a medley of “ gold, 
silver, precious stones, hay, stubble.” There still, however, remains 
the question, What is it that gives the Biblical literature and the Bibli- 
cal religion its strange fascination to children of the West? Granted 
that it has grown up naturally, granted ¢hat it is equalled or excelled 
in many points by other religions, is there not an undefined some- 
thing which justifies its claim to be the religion of the highest races 
of the world, so long, that is, as they need a religion? And is this 
undefined something really undefinable? Dr Inman appears to 
deny this stamp of superiority, but he writes in the spirit of the advo- 
cate, and has no true sympathy with the religious spirit in any of 
its manifestations. His own sketch of a religion of the future, on 
p- 473, is of the most unidealistic character. 

The appendix contains a letter by Mr G. St Clair on the origin 
of the Sabbath, followed by the remarks of the author. Mr St 


5 “ Ancient Faiths and Modern; a Dissertation upon Worships, Legends, and 
Divinities, showing their relation to Religious Customs as they now exist.” By 
Thomas Inman, M.D. New York: J. W. Bouton ; London: Quaritch. 1876. 
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Clair should have referred to Mr G. Smith’s “ Annals of Assur- 
banipal,” where he would have found full particulars as to the 
Assyrian Sabbath. Suum cuique. But it is going too far to infer 
with Dr Inman that the Sabbath was borrowed by the Jews from 
Babylonia in the time of the second Isaiah. What becomes of the 
Decalogue? Did the Hebrews bring no religious forms with them 
from their early Mesopotamian home ? 

It is a pity that Mr Samuel Sharpe ® did not wait for Mr E. H. 
Palmer's promised publication of the Sinaitic inscriptions before 
publishing his own ingenious, but most questionable, translation of 
them. No scholar can for a moment accept the inscriptions as read 
by Mr Sharpe as either “ Biblical Hebrew or Chaldee.” From the 
respected author’s “History of the Hebrew Nation and its Literature” 
there is much stimulus to be gained in spite of its extreme arbitrari- 
ness; from the work before us, nothing, except amusement at the 
author’s naive notions of philology. 

Of a very different order of scholarship are the two next works 
before us—Mr Bensly’s edition of the missing fragment of the 
Fourth Book of Ezra,’ and Dr Ziegler’s, of some fragments of the 
“Ttala” or early Latin version of the Bible. By the former it has 
once more been shown that the love of unremunerative study is even 
now far from extinct in the universities, and we congratulate the 
syndics of the University Press, and still more the accomplished 
scholar who has edited this valuable document. The strange want 
of coherence between the 35th and 36th verse of the 7th chapter of 
IV. Ezra is still a stumbling-block to readers of the English Bible. 
In the beginning of the eighteenth century Ockley published a transla- 
tion of the Arabic version, which contains a long passage between the 
verses in question, and thus restores the connection. In the present 
century the texts of various versions have been published, all of 
which supply the hiatus in much the same way. But there was as 
yet no diplomatic evidence for the existence of the passage in the 
oldest and best version—viz., the Latin. Yet all the while the 
Library of Amiens contained the very manuscript which was want- 
ing, and Mr Bensly, sub-librarian of the Cambridge University 
Library, was fortunate enough to be the first to bring this interest- 
ing relic to light. This he has now edited with true scholarly 
completeness. Nor is less praise due to Dr Ziegler. The impor- 
tance of textual criticism of the New Testament is only beginning to 
be adequately seen. The question of the date of the Gospels, as Mr 





6 « Hebrew Inscriptions from the Valleys between Egypt and Mount Sinai, in 
their Original Characters, with Translations and an Alphabet.”” By Samuel Sharpe, 
With Twenty Plates. London: J. R. Smith. 1875, 

7 “'The Missing Fragment of the Latin Translation of the Fourth Book of Ezra.’’ 
Discovered and Edited by Robert L. Bensly, M.A. Cambridge: At the Univer- 
sity Press, 1875. 

‘‘Ttalafragmente der paulinischen Briefe nebst Bruchstiicken einer vorhier- 
onymianischen Uebersetzung des ersten Johannesbriefes.. . .” Von L. Ziegler, 
Marburg: Elwert. 1876. 
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Sanday has shown, is affected by the phenomena of the manuscripts. 
And the Itala version, which reaches back into the second century, 
is a valuable addition to the critical apparatus. It has also a philo- 
logical value as a monument of the popular Latin speech. 

Herr Landau’s® small work on the idea of God contains a re- 
futation (?) of the current scientific objections to Theism, and counter- 
arguments without any pretence of originality. Professor Upton’s 
eloquent plea for “a free and scientific theology” deserves atten- 
tion, though the positiveness of his Theism will repel many who would 
on critical and historical grounds gladly see a revival of theological 
studies. Two excellent translations demand our heartiest welcome. 
Ewald’s work on the prophets?! was first published thirty-seven years 
ago, when it created an epoch in Biblical exegesis. Its merits are 
recognised on all hands, and both orthodox and rationalists have, 
willingly or unwillingly, been influenced by it. The introduction on 
prophecy and the prophets is decidedly the most suggestive work on 
the subject which has yet appeared ; and we say this with a full con- 
sciousness that there are points in which it is excelled by the more 
elaborate popular work of Dr Kuenen on prophecy, which has just 
appeared in Dutch, and ought to be translated. What constitutes 
the charm of Ewald is his fire. He sympathises with the prophets, 
as no other man in our time has done; “himself a prophet of the 
past (ein riickschauender prophet), with the Oriental gift of tongues,” 
as Hase, a master of characteristics, has well styled him. The present 
volume contains the writings of Joel (or rather Yoel), Amos, Hosea, 
and one of the pseudo-Zechariahs (Zech. ix.-xi.) The stylistic pecu- 
liarities of Ewald’s version of the prophets are trying even to a Ger- 
man ; they are faithfully reproduced in the English. If the reader 
is often disturbed by them, let him remember that the smoothness of 
the ordinary versions is dearly purchased at the expense of fidelity. 
The commentary is also more faithful than elegant, but will be per- 
fectly intelligible if the reader will brace himself for its perusal. 
“The Bible for Young People,” from the Dutch of Dr Oort, has 
now reached a second volume. We have already characterised it 
sufficiently. Though unsuited, as we think, for children, it is better 
than any commentary for school-teachers. But they must bring a 
sympathetic spirit with them. A good specimen of the work is the 
chapter on Deborah and Barak. The picturesque details of the Song 
(Judges v.) and the accompanying history have scarcely been drawn 
out so fully and accurately before. 





® “Der Gottesbegriff und das geistige Princip, oder die Philosophie und die Re- 
ligion der Zukunft.” Von L. K. Landau. Leipzig: Koschny. 1876. 

10 “ Free Teaching and Free Learning in Theology ; or, The Place of a Science 
of Theology amongst University Studies.” Inaugural Address by C. B. Upton, 
B.A., B.Sc. London : Williams & Norgate. 1875, 

11 “Commentary on the Prophets of the Old Testament, by the late Dr G. H. 
A. von Ewald.” Translated by J. F. Smith. Vol. I. London : Williams & Nor- 
gate. 1875. 

12 «The Bible for Young People.” Vol. II. From Moses to David. Pre- 
pared by DrH. Oort. London: Williams & Norgate. 1875. 
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Mr Matthew Arnold has reissued his revision }° of the Authorised 
Version of Isaiah :xl.-lxvi., with the addition of the other pro- 
phecies written during or after the Exile, but included in the Book 
of Isaiah. The Introduction is also reprinted, with all its curious 
assumptions of a scholarship which, our readers need hardly be told, 
is not Mr Matthew Arnold’s. The diction of the translation and 
notes is as choice as might be expected from that master of graceful 
English; but who will be the better for so unsatisfactory a transla- 
tion? . An unfavourable contrast to the “ Bible for Young People” 
is a modernised version of the Parables,!* which comes to us from 
America. Dr Jex-Blake! keeps up the tradition of Rugby by the 
high-toned, broad Christianity of his sermons. They are illuminated 
by real imaginative power. Dr Beard has now completed the trans- 
lation of Bouzique’s!® “ History of Christianity.” Those who can 
endure 300 pages of historical presents will find much useful infor- 
mation and a healthy Protestant spirit. The admonition to free- 
thinkers in France to separate formally from Catholicism is well- 
timed: free-thinkers in England might also take it to hear with 
advantage. Ordinary readers, however, will perhaps find Lamson’s 
Church History ? more readable, though it only covers the first three 
centuries. We have also received Mr Scudamore’s “ Notitia Ecclesi- 
astica,” 18 in which the history and meaning of the Anglican Com- 
munion-service is pursued through 1053 large octavo pages, not 
forgetting the mystic significance of the cope; Mr Blunt’s “ Anno- 
tated Book of Common Prayer,”!® in a cheap and compendious form 
—a book of which it is impossible to speak favourably, except for 
lovers of the medieval mysticism in which the facts of history are 
imbedded ; Dr Henke’s “ Lectures on Liturgies,” 2° which rival Mr 
Scudamore’s “Notitia” in bulk and learning; two Prize Essays 
by. Messrs Pebody and Kenny against the continued use of the 
Athanasian Creed in church,” and a Correspondence between Lord 





13 “Tgaiah xl.—Ixvi., with the Shorter Prophecies allied to it.” Arranged and 
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Redesdale and Cardinal Manning on the right of the Catholic 
Church to administer the Communion in one kind. Among 
Mr Scott’s tracts, we would recommend the reprint of Hume’s 
“ Dialogues on Natural Religion.” 


PHILOSOPHY. 


ROFESSOR JOWETT'S “ Dialogues of Plato” have reached, as 
they deserved, a second edition.! The volumes as they now 
appear include “ innumerable alterations” on the text of the transla- 
tion, and numerous additions have been made to the introductions 
to the several dialogues. As a translation of the text, these volumes 
fall outside our province. Scholarship, we fancy, might still object, 
on the ground of grammatical exactness, to Professor Jowett’s ren- 
dering of some passages which we had marked; and it may be 
doubted whether, in some instances, the deep simplicity of Plato is 
not lost in a fanciful departure from the Greek equivalent. But 
however much room may be left for criticism on single points and 
isolated dialogues, it would be impossible to over-estimate the work 
of the translator taken asa whole. The difficulties in translating 
Plato will be readily allowed by all who have ever attempted to turn 
a few pages of the great idealist into ordinary English; and most 
students will sympathise with the Master of Balliol in his statement 
of the obstacles which he has had to face. The constant tautology 
of Greek with “the nice sense of tautology which characterises all 
modern languages,” the “half personifications whieh pervade a 
Greek sentence,” the necessity of finding modern equivalents for 
ancient phrases—these have proved real stumbling-blocks to move 
men than Professor Jowett. We do not say that he has yet thoroughly 
overcome them ; but we do think that he has truly ¢ranslated Plato 
into English thought and English idiom, by giving that real equivalent 
which is not generally found in an exact and formal rendering of 
words and phrases, and by supplying a genuine English Plato, which 
will continue to live as a work of literary value, and not, like the 





of the Church of England.” By C. Pebody and C.S, Kenny, LL.B. London: 
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admirable but pedantic work of Taylor, as a mere “find ” for biblio- 
maniacs, 

The introductions to the dialogues will constitute to many readers 
the most important portion of Professor Jowett’s work. The Pro- 
fessor’s antithetic sentences adapt themselves naturally to the dialec- 
tical discussions of the friends of Socrates. The references which 
the new edition contains to modern philosophy and modern ideas 
communicate fresh interest to Plato’s words. It is so in particular 
with the new remarks appended to the Sophist, Theaetetus, and 
Philebus. In connection with the first of these three dialogues, 
Professor Jowett has considered at some length the light thrown by 
Hegelian logic on the relation of being and non-being; and though 
perhaps his discussion of the Hegelian identity of opposites will be 
regarded by genuine followers of Hegel as somewhat exoteric, it still 
may claim to be a useful and intelligible introduction to severer ex- 
positions of Hegelian thought. More valuable than this somewhat 
aimless commentary on the Sophist is the critique of modern sensa- 
tionalism appended to the Theaetetus. Yet here also there are 
marks of insufficiency, arising, doubtless, from the difficulty of treat- 
ing with any fulness such a subject within the limits of a dozen 
pages. The estimate of Utilitarianism which prefaces the Philebus 
is perhaps the most vigorous amongst the three discussions we have 
named. But it is a literary rather than a philosophical treatment 
of the problem. How far, for example, can it be received as an 
objection to Utilitarianism that ‘we feel the importance of retaining 
the received distinctions of morality”? Shorter additions, to which 
we might have’ referred, concern the social reformer, philologist, or 
theologian rather than the student of philesophy. Such are the 
discussions on the subject of Communism and Marriage, which are 
contained within the introduction to the Republic; the attack on 
the “ten thousand reviewers” in the preface to the Phedrus; 
the dissertation on the origin of language which precedes the 
Cratylus; and the thoughts on Immortality which are suggested 
by the Phedo. It is still the contributor to “ Essays and Re- 
views ” who writes—“ To beings constituted as we are, the monotony 
of singing psalms would be as great an infliction as the pains of 
hell, and might be even pleasantly interrupted by them.” 

The great defect, to our mind, in these volumes is the absence of 
any general introduction to the Platonic Dialogues as one connected 
whole. What will the average reader make out of the volumes as 
he threads his way from the Euthydemus to the Laws? Professor 
Jowett’s method is, it must be granted, thoroughly Platonic. But 
in a work intended for a wide-reading English public, Plato should 
not be introduced in this hard and rigid manner. What is wanted 
is a general introduction to the philosophy of Plato; and we trust 
Professor Jowett will supply it in the next edition of his work. We 
should also wish that he would borrow a hint from his “ Father 
Parmenides,” and state at greater length his views upon the place 
and authenticity of certain dialogues. The fact that “it is better 
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to resign ourselves to the feeling of a great work than to linger 
among critical uncertainties” is no reason for leaving such questions 
in the way Professor Jowett does. pret 

“Fragments on Ethical Subjects” is the title of a work which 
shows that Professor Jowett’s admiration for Mr Grote is at least 
more reverent than the zeal with which some of Grote’s followers 
now build his sepulchre.? The numerous students of Greek history 
and thought, who viewed Grote with no less gratitude and awe than 
Socrates seems to have felt towards the great Parmenides, cannot 
but regret the publication of these fragments. The better papers 
contain nothing which, in the case of an inferior man, would have 
justified their publication; and the paper on the Ethics, and that 
on the Politics of Aristotle, were evidently never meant to see the 
light. How the editor can have been led to suppose that “they are 
the fruit of long and laborious study, and, so far as they extend, 
embody the writer’s matured views upon the Ethics and the Politics,” 
we cannot comprehend. Passage after passage shows the earlier frag- 
ment to be the work of a beginner in the study of the Ethics. On 
no other theory can we understand his interpretation of guoimig as 
“natural man” (p. 132), his explanation of pice d%% as pleasant 
“to our nature” (p. 147), his inability to comprehend the nature of 
godvnors, and in general the inadequacy of his conception of Aristotle’s 
theory of Virtue. The paper on “The Politics of Aristotle” is 
much better, so far as it goes ; but it is an entire misnomer to entitle 
it “The Politics of Aristotle ;” it deals only with Aristotle’s theory of 
education as contained within the two last books of the Politics. 

The earlier essays in the volume considerably relieve the two 
Aristotelian studies we have named. They display at least that 
practical clear-sightedness with which Grote’s name is now identi- 
fied. The distinction which they draw between the form and matter 
of moral sentiment is one which applies with special advantage 
toa Utilitarian theory of Ethics. Ethical sentiment, explains the 
writer, “is a sentiment of regulated social reciprocity, as between 
the agent and the society amongst whom he lives—such-and-such 
behaviour to be rendered on his part, such-and-such sentiment to be 
rendered in requital on theirs.” This is the invariable form, and 
so far the process of association by which the moral sentiments are 
formed is universal and uniform; in regard to the matter, it is to a 
high-degree irregular and erroneous. “There are thus,” the second 
essay, points out, “two distinct points of view from which morality 
mustbe looked at—as it concerns the individual agent, and as it 
concerns the observing and judging public.” The fourth essay, “ The 
Idea,of Ethical Philosophy,” is, as the editor remarks, the fullest of 
the series. - It concentrates and develops the conclusions of the former 
essays, and, in particular, supplies an interesting sketch of the growth 
of;ethioal -ideas in the child. _Grote’s reputation is too firmly estab- 
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lished to be shaken by the incomplete essays which have been collected 
in this volume ; but we trust the editor will publish no more posthu- 
mous papers of Mr Grote except he has satisfied himself that they 
are such as Grote himself would have given to the world. 

Professor Bain appears to more advantage as an author than as an 
editor. The third edition of his “ Emotions and the Will” contains 
a number of additions which will well repay perusal at the hands 
of his admirers. The labours of sympathisers, such as Mr Sully, 
and the criticisms of opponents, like Mr Sidgwick, have alike been 
incorporated in the work; while generally the conclusions of the 
first edition have been further developed and established. Professor 
Bain has profited by the criticisms of Mr Herbert Spencer and other 
thinkers, so far as to introduce to some degree development as a means 
towards a classification of the emotions, and in one of the new 
chapters deals with the question of “ Evolution as applied to Mind.” 
He examines the ground of the assumption with great fairness, and 
fully recognises the want of clear cases of development, but is “not 
deterred from entertaining the principle as both ‘probable in itself, 
and as facilitating our study of the mental constitution.” : Still it may 
be questioned whether Mr Bain has yet arrived at that “natural 
history” of the feelings which he proposed as his object at the first 
appearance of his work. However excellent the account of each 
separate class of emotions may be considered, there is still confessedly 
a want of unity in the classification regarded as a whole. We do 
not, in particular, see how, if “in all matters of art the interest of 
personality exceeds every other, and the supreme charm of the curved 
outline is relative to the human form as adapted for love,” the esthetic 
= should occupy almost the last place in the development of 
eeling. 

The ethics of Utility receive numerous additions in the course of 
the discussion. The chief of these is undoubtedly the attempt which 
Professor Bain has made to construct a method for measuring plea- 
sures and pains, and so create a truly quantitative science of the 
emotions. Another note which will be read with interest, and 
perhaps with some surprise, is that in which he maintains the 
existence of disinterested impulses, “which positively detract from 
our happiness,” and grants, in opposition to Mill, that there is an 
“exceptional corner where motive and happiness come into conflict.” 
The existence of these impulses does not, however, the author holds, 
invalidate the determinist theory of will ; and in the second division 
of his work he maintains this view against the recent criticisms of 
Mr Sidgwick. He refuses to allow Mr Sidgwick’s distinction between 
the determination of our ordinary actions and the consciousness of 
freedom involved in “alteration of the character.” “I cannot,” he 
says, “discern the distinction between making a resolve to conquer 
a habit and making’a resolve to emigrate or become a Freemason.” 





*3. “© The Emotions and the Will.” By Alexander Bain, LL.D., Professor of Logic 
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“Every act,” he asserts, “that follows upon the prompting of a 
painful or a pleasurable state, is all that can be meant by moral 
agency: the tiger chasing and devouring its prey is a moral agent.” 
These and other sections form interesting additions ; but being mere 
additions, they increase, it must be added, that diffuseness to which 
attention was directed in the pages of this Review on the first 
appearance of the work in 1859, and which still forms the striking 
blemish of the work. 

Philosophy advances by antagonism; and Mr Kirkman’s “ Philo- 
sophy without Assumptions” will supply Professor Bain and other 
thinkers with many a nut to crack. “The Bombardment of 
Bigwordedness” might have been the alternative title of the book. 
Mr Kirkman is indignant at “questions about abstract words such 
as X-ness, Y-ity, Z-ation;” he is wild at Kant with his “ generals 
and abstracts in -wng and -niss and -heit and -keit;” he is particularly 
provoked at “Evolutionists with their grand Sticktogetherations 
of Sticktogethernesses, or ‘Integrations of Coherences ;’” and grows 
merry with a Topsy over ’specs she was differentiated. These, however, 
are only the side-sallies of the book, though their brilliant flashes 
rather tend to divert attention from weightier attacks. 

The real object Mr Kirkman puts before himself is neither light 
nor insignificant. He has attempted, as the title he has chosen for 
his work implies, to make a beginning of philosophy without un- 
proved assumptions. “I am” is the simple proposition which he 
finds complies with this condition ; for no one “can inform me that 
I am assuming my ‘Iam’ without conceding and affirming my being 
and thinking.” This is the first position of the work: its second 
question is, How can I find without assumption any other thing or 
being beside my thinking self? This Mr Kirkman finds in “related 
and well-recorded will-force” (what might a second Mr Kirkman not 
say to this combination of words?); he infers, in short, that the 
contemporaneous correlative to my acting will-force is another.acting 
force not my own. ‘All my clear conceptions of force are either 
memories or imagined multiples of will-force expended ;” it was thus 
we originally learned distance in the nursery. It is easy to see the 
tendency of such a theory. Mr Kirkman “glories in believing that 
all these forces are manifestations of the conscious present working 
will of God:” “F-o-r-c-e,” as he expresses himself, “spells will.” 
But, it need hardly be added, Mr Kirkman is no bigot in religious 
matters. “It is not the spirit of doubt, as we bishops and parsons 
sing,” he says, “which hinders the progress of truth and religion, 
but the spiritof assumption. Atheism is the shadow of Sacerdotalism.” 
The space at our command has allowed us to give only the merest 
indications of the discussions in Mr Kirkman’s work. But the 
points we have mentioned should be sufficient to show that ‘ Philo- 
sophy without Assumptions” is a work of much freshness and con- 
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siderable power. We should, however, have preferred it free from 
those scurrilities and pleasantries which put ridicule in place of 
argument. Nothing is gained by such a course; for, as the author 
has himself remarked (p. 38), “it is in moments of calm deliberation, 
not of sudden excitement, that Science finds her truth.” 

Mr J. S. Stuart-Glennie’s ‘‘ New Theory of History ” will excite the 
indignation of the last-named writer. Mr Glennie, like Don Juan, 
is not to be “snuffed out by an article ;” and he has written a reply 
to the various criticisms on his “Pilgrim Memories.” To this he 
adds a statement of his new theory of history as a general law 
of human development. “As such a law, it is thus formulated: 
Thought, in its differentiating and integrating activity, advances, under 
physical and social conditions, from the conception of one-sided deter- 
mination, through the differentiation of subjective and objective, to the 
conception of mutual determination.” Those who can comprehend 
this formula will read with profit Mr Glennie’s sprightly work. 

Professor Volkmann’s systematic and exhaustive ‘“ Manual of 
Psychology” bears witness to the continued popularity of Her- 
bart’s system in Bohemia.® Psychology Volkmann regards not as a 
theory of mental faculties, nor as a genetic history of the develop- 
ment of mind, but as a science of the general laws which regulate the 
mutual play and interaction of our conceptions or ideas (Vorstel- 
lungen). It is round these ideas (in Locke’s sense) that all the pro- 
blems of psychology revolve ; and the distinctive object of Professor 
Volkmann’s work is to show the coincidence between the metaphysical 
and physiological difficulties of these problems. Just, he explains, 
as metaphysically the presentations or conceptions require a single 
simple vehicle to bear them, while this vehicle, to explain the origin 
and action of these ideas, must be conceived of not as simple but as 
in connection with other simple substances ; so, physiologically, the 
centripetal and centrifuga) processes of sensation and of movement 
require to be co-ordinated in a centralising force, which, however, can 
neither be diffused throughout the brain, nor, on the other hand, con- 
fined to any special part of it. The soul, therefore, must be defined 
as the “simple vehicle of all ideas thought in connection with other 
simple beings ;” the centralising force must be regarded as located, 
not in a central apparatus or organ, but in a point of unity. In the 
centre of the nervous action we come to recognise that point in which 
we have to place the simple vehicle of ideas: and the physiological 
conclusion thus falls in with the metaphysical. Volkmann is there- 
fore equally removed from the position of the dualist, the materialist, 
and the spiritualis:—three theories of mind which he discusses with 





5 “¢ The New Theory of History, and the Critics of ‘ Pilgrim-Memories.’” By 
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much ability and learning; ‘‘the psychology of realism posits spirit 
(Geist) as a simple being, resolves body into a system of equally simple 
beings, and allows spirit to become soul through its union with the 
body, while it bases the unity of the law of its activity on the oppo- 
sition of the beings.” 

The width of view which Herbart’s “ Realism” thus provides for 
Volkmann’s work is only equalled by the comprehensiveness of the 
structure which succeeds. The special senses are considered in de- 
tail, and in relation to each other ; while separate chapters deal with 
instinct and the origin of speech. The conception of the soul which 
has been reached, implicitly involves the existence of ideas. Ideas, 
in fact, are simply the acts of the soul’s self-preservation. The 
thought of the connection of the soul with other simple beings neces- 
sarily leads to the thought of the origin of ideas as internal states 
within the soul. The chief problem of psychology is therefore to 
discover the laws of interaction between these ideas. Of all these 
laws, the principal is this—simultaneous ideas merge together. 
But when the ideas are opposed, they arrest each other accord- 
ing to the measure of their opposition —‘“ They remove from 
action so much of the act conceiving them as withstands combina- 
tion, and then unite the remnant in one collective act;” and the 
‘sum of the arrest ” may cause one idea to pass entirely out of con- 
sciousness, This play of mutually-arresting conceptions is applied 
to exphain the phenomena of sleep and dreams ; and the first volume 
closes with some interesting sections on memory and imagination. 

The second volume of Volkmann’s treatise is more comprehensive 
even than the first ; it becomes, in fact, an introduction to metaphy- 
sics, logic, and ethics. Our mental images present themselves beside 
and after one another, and thus involve an inquiry into the charac- 
ter and origin of space and time. Ideas with necessity and univer- 
sality are thoughts, and thought presents itself in three grades—the 
notion, judgment, and reasoning. Feeling and desire form another 
division of psychology, and these in turn lead to will and moral 
action. But no indications of the methods and results of these two 
volumes will succeed in giving any real impression of the ability and 
knowledge which our Prague professor has brought to bear upon 
the several questions of psychology. The distinctive value of his 
work, in fact, lies not so much in his dogmatic statements, which 
seldom advance beyond the views of Herbart, as in the vast amount 
of historical knowledge with which he illustrates the several sections. 
Volkmann, in short, has done for psychology what Ueberweg did for 
logic ; he has written, that is to say, a clear and exhaustive exposi- 
tion of the subject, backed up by a full account of the history of each 
conception. No better manual, so far as we are aware, exists, and 
we hope some disinterested Englishman will before long present us 
with a translation of Professor Volkmann’s work. 

Professor Kym’s “ Metaphysical Investigations” is a work of so 
varied contents that it is difficult to do more than indicate the general 
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tendencies of the papers it includes.” Even this, however, is no easy 
task, because many of the essays, while professedly anti-Hegelian in 
purpose, are coloured throughout by Hegelian ideas. Thus the chap- 
ters in which Kym discusses Trendelenburg and Kuno Fischer tend 
to be somewhat tedious and unsatisfactory ; and this also is the case 
with his examination of ‘ Hegel’s Dialectic in its Application to the 
History of Philosophy.” It may be that the “ pure thought” of Hegel 
cannot be conceived without the help of intuition; it may be that 
the conceptions of early Greek philosophy do not correspond exactly 
to the categories of Hegelian logic; but the intuition of movement, 
in which Kym makes thought realise itself, is, the Hegelian might 
reasonably retort, itself a product of pure thought ; and the historical 
succession of the categories, while corresponding, will not, on the other 
hand, be identical with the logical evolution. But if the destructive 
side of Kym’s work strikes us as one-sided and inadequate, this is not 
the case with those discussions in which he leaves the thankless work 
of controversy and proceeds to more or less independent speculations 
of his own. Students of Aristotle will read with interest the chapter 
on the Theology of the Stagyrite, and will appreciate the lessons which 
the writer draws from it for Christian dogma. The ablest essay 
is that dealing with free-will. Treading closely, though it would 
appear unconsciously, in the footsteps of Hegel, Kym shows that all 
consciousness involves freedom, and that in place of the ordinary 
position, which maintains that freedom rests on consciousness, the 
true solution of the free-will problem lies in seeing that consciousness 
itself involves and presupposes freedom ; so that the question, Am I 
free to will? passes into the other question, Am I free to know? 
Hardly less interesting and instructive than this is the last discus- 
sion in the work, that on Plato and Spinoza, as representatives of 
the great contrast of philosophy between Idealism on the one hand 
and Realism on the other. With much real power, the writer shows 
the inconsistencies involved in the Darwinian denial of final causes 
—since it is only through them that Darwin can explain that pro- 
gress from lower to higher species which his theory involves—and 
indicates the path towards a true conception of the world in Spinoza’s 
substance deepened and controlled by Plato’s idea. Professor Kym’s 
work.is a most valuable contribution to the higher atmosphere of 
philosophy, and will well repay attentive study. 

“The Dream-Imagination” is the somewhat untranslatable title 
which Dr Volkelt gives to an interesting treatise on a series of 
phenomena which have never met in England with the attention 
they deserve.® The title, however, has the merit of summing up the 
theory which the book proposes. Dreams, while originating in 
bodily sensations, are not the results of association. It is not the 
idea caused by a physical impression which calls up another idea to 





7“ Metaphysische Untersuchungen.” Von Dr A. L. Kym, Ord. Professor 
der Philosophie an der Universitit Ziirich. Miinchen. 1875. 
8 “Die Traum-Phantasie.” Von Dr Johannes Volkelt. Stuttgart. 1875. 
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form the dream ; the dream-imagination at once in one act symbolises 
the physical affection to the vision of the sleeper. In a lively chapter 
Dr Volkelt shows how, for example, the sensation of the teeth will 
be symbolised by two rows of blondes, the respiration of the breast 
by ocean waves, the movement of the heart by cities and streets. 
The dream, then, is a symbolic presentation of the body ; but this 
symbolism is as immediate as that through which Indian speculative- 
ness expressed itself in subterranean dwellings, or that by which the 
slowly-aspiring spirit of the Egyptians revealed itself in gradually- 
rising pyramids. This dream-centre further acts unconsciously ; it is 
“the Unconscious,” which explains the fact that we for the time 
assign a real existence to merely subjective phenomena ; “ the whole 
dream-creating process goes on in the night of the Unconscious.” 
Sleep is, in fact, the dissolution of that opposition of subject and 
object in which our waking hours consist; and it is therefore in the 
“indifference” of subject and object, in an unconscious state, that 
dream-fancy shows itself. Whatever may be thought of Volkelt’s 
theory, the book itself is interesting throughout, and offers quite a 
mine of facts, derived at once from personal experience and the com- 
munications of others, to any who may be studying the subject. 

The “ Ethical Problem,” by Professor Huber, is a work of pecu- 
liar interest at the present moment, when science is claiming to 
discuss the conceptions of morality, and translate ethics into 
physics.’ It is not, however, exactly as an opponent of science that 
Huber writes ; the very object of his pamphlet is to show the funda- 
mental coincidence of the two. He finds no difficulty in believing 
that “the laws which condition and govern the moral world act as 
great cosmic and organic forces before they appear as conscious 
duties.” Still, he maintains, the philosophy of ethics is not merely 
a philosophy of nature. Nature knows no distinction between good 
and bad, and ¢ontains nothing of that freedom which forms the very 
essence of ethics. Professor Huber has said nothing very new; but 
both in his answer to the question which we have mentioned, and in 
his treatment of the other question he discusses—viz., whether there 
be a universally valid moral law—he gives an instructive view, if not 
a final solution, of questions calling for an answer at the present time. 

Dr Edward von Hartmann continues to maintain the literary 
activity for which he is remarkable.’ He is publishing in parts a 
series of popular “Studies and Essays;” and in the first number, 
besides a sensible paper on “ Scientific Controversy ” and an appreci- 
ative estimate of ‘“ Leibnitz as Practical Optimist,” gives an interest- 
ing sketch of his own career. Those who are acquainted with the 
“pessimist ” conclusions of the “ philosophy of the Unconscious” will 
read with interest of Hartmann’s “ loving wife” and “ blooming child,” 
who “is just at the age to make experiments upon the connection of 





® “ Die Ethische Frage.” Von Johannes Huber. Miinchen. 1875, 
19 «*Gesammelte Studien und Aufsiitze gemeinverstindlichen Inhalts.” Von 
Eduard von Hartmann. Erste Lieferung. Berlin. 1876. 
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verbs and substantives, and has already advanced to Fichte’s ‘I,’ but, 
like Fichte, still combines it with the third person of the verb.” 

Herr Kirchmann and the “ Philosophical Library ” supply another 
sample of their indefatigable industry in a translation of “ Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics.”1! As a cheap form of a great work it will be 
very useful ; but it frequently misinterprets Aristotle, as, for example, 
in Ethic VI. 8 (p. 127), where rd wévror civ od radriv abraig does not 
mean “aber sie sind deshalb nicht ein und dasselbe;” and the preface 
which precedes the translation seems to us to give a very insufficient 
estimate of the place of Aristotle’s Ethics in the history of thought. 

Dr Wollny’s “ Freedom and Character,” which follows closely in 
the lines of Dr Diihring, contains little new on the subject of free- 
will; 2 but its examination of Schopenhauer’s theory of the unalter- 
ability of character may be read with interest ; and it shows in a clear 
and straightforward manner how a determined freedom of the will 
supplies an adequate basis for morality and human progress. 

Professor Ludwig’s “ Philosophie and Religious Conceptions of the 
Veda” gives an instructive summary of the leading ideas in these 
Sanskrit hymns,’ but derives its value more from the circumstances 
under which it was originally written than from the actual information 
it conveys. It contains, we may remark, an enthusiastic notice of 
Professor Max Miiller’s work in Sanskrit literature. 
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HE facts attending the purchase of the Suez Canal shares are 
now pretty familiar to the public, so far as it has been possible 

to extract a confession of them from the Government, or to fill 
out the story with the help of the desultory scraps supplied by the 
energetic competition of “ special correspondents.” The number of 
questions which Mr Gladstone put to the Government on the occasion 
of the debate, and which he subsequently formulated in a nume- 
rically arranged list, are sufficient of themselves to show that the 
purchase has many sides to it, which the British public, in its 
hilarious enthusiasm at the magnificence of the stroke, have wholly 
ignored, or, it may be, were and are incapable of appreciating. The 





11 “‘Deg Aristoteles Nikomachische Ethik.” Uebersetzt und erliutert von 


J. H. v. Kirchmann. Leipzig. 1876. 
12 <‘ Ueber Freiheit und Character.” Von Franz Wollny, Dr Phil. Leipzig. 


876. 

13 ‘Die philosophischen und religiésen Anschauungen des Veda in ihrer Ent- 
wicklung.”  Gratulationsschrift zur Eréffnungsfeier der K.K. Universitit in 
Czernowitz. Von Alfred Ludwig, Ord. Professor an der Universitit Prag. 
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publication in a pamphlet form of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
speech,! and the extra-parliamentary comments on the legal 
aspects of the purchase by Professor Sheldon Amos,? and on some 
more general aspects of it by Mr Robert M. Heron,’ suggest that 
the topic is not yet by any means exhausted, and that the purchase 
itself can only be the first step in a course of diplomatic arrange- 
ments and negotiations which may involve consequences at present 
wholly incalculable. One main point made in the recent debate 
was, that England, by becoming a shareholder in the concern, was 
likely to be less, and not more, able than any other independent 
power to resist attempts on the part of other powers to interfere with 
the free use of the Canal. England must be smitten with the par- 
alysis incident to the position of having an interest different from, 
or rather at variance with, that of every other power. Thus the 
representations of England, so far as they rest on purely moral 
grounds, must be weaker, because more suspected, than those of any 
other power. As to the direct influence of England on the operations 
of the Company, it is of course likely to be considerable, though the 
exact measure of it seems in the highest degree doubtful; and some 
deduction from the value of England’s position in this respect must 
be made in consequence of the fact that the jurisdiction in respect of 
the Canal will lie either in a Turkish or a French court, and not in 
an English or international one. In time of an European war, the 
Canal must be either absolutely neutralised or destroyed. In either 
case, England gains nothing by her part ownership. In case of an 
Indian war or insurrection, England acquires no right of carrying 
ships of war and transports though the Canal which she would not 
have independent of her commercial interest ; and it remains yet 
to be seen how far the doctrine of the neutrality of the Canal will 
admit such a belligerent use of it in any case. Professor Sheldon Amos 
has drawn attention to the general problems attaching to national 
proprietorships in foreign commercial enterprises, and he shows that, 
keeping in mind the most familiar principles of international law, 
nothing can facilitate the solution of these problems but carefully- 
drawn conventions. The only really valuable right England would 
seem to have acquired is that of directly or indirectly securing that 
enough capital is expended on the Canal to make it serviceable for 
communication, in peace and in war, with her Indian possessions. 
All other apparent advantages are either hampered by possibilities 
of new international complications, or involve loss and not gain, or are 
merely high-sounding and delusory. 

Mr Lindsay’s “ History of Merchant Shipping and Ancient Com- 





‘1 “* Speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer on moving the Vote for the 
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merce ”4 combines the interest due to very curious historical research 
with that due to a practical investigation of facts of momentous 
importance in modern life. Mr Lindsay treats his subject as it has 
been presented in all ages and in all countries, and he pays especial 
attention to the vagaries of shipbuilding, which, though as yet they 
have had no following, may possibly contain within themselves the 
germs of important and lasting changes. Such were the enterprises 
which resulted in the building of the Great Eastern, the Bessemer, and 
the Castalia, of each of which a detailed account is given. The subject, 
indeed, reaches far and deep into the region of ‘general history and 
politics. For instance, several pages of the fourth volume are occu- 
pied with an inquiry into the history of the application of steam to the 
trade with India, both overland and by the Cape of Good Hope. Mr 
Lindsay says that the first authentic record of any journey from India 
to Great Britain by the Isthmus of Suez, with the object of ascertaining 
whether that route could be renewed as a pathway of commerce, or, if 
not, for the transmission of despatches, was that of a passage made in 
1819 by Sir Miles Nightingall, then Commander-in-Chief of the 
Bombay army, who, on relinquishing that command, returned to 
England vid the Red Sea, accompanied by Lady Nightingall. The 
first steamer to India by the Cape was the Enterprise, which sailed 
in 1825. A very interesting account is given, accompanied by a 
map, of the history of the Suez Canal project in ancient and modern 
times. 

Mr Frederick Martin has written a thoroughly good book on the 
“ History of Lloyd’s, and of Marine Insurance in Great Britain.” ® 
It treats every side of the subject in its earliest and its most mature 
forms, and abounds in historical details, which display a large 
amount of patient and laborious research. Thus the early history 
of Lombard Street, first occupied by the Lombards flying from the 
victories of Frederick II. in Italy in the reign of our Henry IIL, 
occupies one interesting chapter; the history of “Lloyd’s News” 
and “Lloyd’s Coffee-House ” another; the history of Mr Lloyd 
himself another. Mr Lloyd is first known as having a kind of house- 
of-call in Tower Street in 1688, which seems to have become the resort 
of persons connected with shipping. He subsequently removed 
farther westward, at the corner of Abchurch Lane and Lombard 
Street, and it was here he formed a distinct shipping connection. 
An advertisement in the London Gazette for 1692 is in the 
following terms :—‘On Tuesday the 8th of November next, at 
Bennet’s Coffee-house in Plimouth, will be exposed to sale by Inch 
of Candle, 3 Ships, with all their furniture The inventories 
thereof are to be seen at Lloyd’s Coffee-house in Lombard Street, 
London.” The history of marine insurance in Great Britain traces 





4 ‘History of Merchant Shipping and Ancient Commerce.” By W.S. Lindsay. 
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back to the “ Merchants of the Steelyard,’ who for more than five 
centuries, from the reign of Edward the Confessor to that of Eliza- 
beth, had in their hands the greater part of the commerce of England. 
The account of Lloyd’s “ Registry of Shipping,” of the “ Classification 
of Vessels,” and of the “Causes of Wrecks,” will be found most 
carefully written. 

Mr Holms has condensed his impeachment of the British 
army,° as at present constituted, into a very compact and readable 
treatise. It is certainly an attractive characteristic of his scheme 
of reorganisation that he neither requires (as many reformers do) 
more money nor more men than are required at present. He tests 
the inefficiency of the British army by reference to certain condi- 
tions which are now fulfilled in the armies of Russia, Holland, 
Denmark, Austria, Italy, and France. These are—(1) that half- 
trained troops are a mere deception; that (2) as three years are 
acknowledged to be the outside term required to make an efficient 
soldier, it is in the interest of the men and of the nation that, after 
such a period of service (except in the case of service in India or the 
colonies), men should retire from the ranks upon furlough ; that (3) 
for each arm of the service it is essential that the periods of enlist- 
ment should be uniform ; that (4) the age of recruits should not be 
less than twenty years; that (5) a system of small army corps, each 
complete in itself, is the most simple and economical organisation 
for any military force ; that (6) well-defined responsibility, from the 
commander-in-chief to the subaltern, is essential ; that (7) by means 
of autumn manceuvres, commanding officers should have an oppor- 
tunity of testing their own skill. Mr Holms is of opinion that by 
the year 1880 all the chief European powers will, through compliance 
with those conditions, be vastly stronger than they were in 1870, 
whereas, unless immediate and thorough reforms are instituted, the 
British army promises to be very much weaker. Mr Holms’s 
grounds of special complaint against the British army are, that it is 
enormously expensive ; that the worst recruits are obtained by the 
worst possible system, as signified by the number of the desertions ; 
and that the military system is, by its imposition of enforced 
celibacy for many years, grossly demoralising. ‘No better mode 
of corrupting a nation could be conceived than that which our 
military authorities now practise, by keeping a large number of 
young men for a long term of years living an idle and a vicious life. 
We see the result in that abominable organisation which has grown 
up among us during the past ten years under the fostering protec- 
tion of the Contagious Diseases Acts.” Mr Holms’s remedies may 
be briefly described as an abandonment of the militia system, espe- 
cially as a means of recruiting for the line, the militia itself being 
a remnant of feudalism, wholly unreliable for active service, and 
involving an increase of expense through a distribution of it into 
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two channels, as well as a mischievous competition ; the substitu- 
tion of a short-service system for the present system ; and a con- 
siderable raising of the soldier’s pay, by which a superior class of 
recruits may be secured and retained. Mr Holms has already had 
an opportunity of bringing his proposals before the House of 
Commons, and it is to be hoped that the country will gradually 
awake to the importance of the subject. 

The ecclesiastical judgments delivered of late years in the Court of 
Arches? are in themselves well worth republishing, as they supply a 
considerable part of the materials for ascertaining the legal position 
of the Established Church, its officers, and its members. They do 
not, however, contain the whole of those materials, nor, indeed, the 
most relevant part. The work of Sir R. Phillimore ought to have 
been completed by including the judgments of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, which are of the more importance, as, 
on some very momentous occasions, Sir R. Phillimore and the 
Judicial Committee have not been of one mind. Sir R. Phillimore, 
however, on every occasion mentions at the outset of the report 
whether his judgment was appealed against, and what was the result 
of the appeal. It is unlucky that, owing to the date of publication, 
Sir R. Phillimore was unable to add to his judgments, in the case of 
Jenkins v. Cook and Keet v. Smith, that they were each upset by 
the Privy Council, and the rights of the laity vindicated in the one 
case, and the rights of Protestant dissenters in the other. 

Mr Markby has published a Supplement to his “ Elements of 
Roman Law,”® in which he discusses the three subjects of Owner- 
ship, Security, and Succession. He invites English students to 
divert towards Germany some of the attention which they have 
hitherto been accustomed to turn almost exclusively to France. 

The Rev. Mr Prescott’s pamphlet on the “ Burials Bill” ® has lost 
some of its point since the policy of proceeding by “resolution ” 
instead of by bill has been adopted. But many of Mr Prescott’s 
arguments are good against any form which the particular measure 
might take for conceding the use of the parish churchyards to Dis- 
senters. Mr Prescott seems to think it wholly illogical in a Dis- 
senter to care to use a churchyard if he cares nothing for the 
Church and for the Consecration Service; and he advocates the 
proposal, which was, in fact, Mr Talbot’s amendment, that facilities 
be accorded for providing burial-grounds for Dissenters. But burial- 
grounds are expensive, like other land ; and it has first to be shown 
why Dissenters and Churchmen alike should be called upon to pay 
for fresh land when unoccupied land costing nothing is already 





———— 
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available. This argument is of course apart from that one to the 
effect that a Dissenter has as good a claim to be buried with his 
family as a Churchman, and it is a persecution for opinion to oblige 
him to be buried away from them, if his sentiments dispose him to 
it, merely because his religious opinions happen to undergo a change 
in the course’ of his life. 

Mr Calvert’s pamphlet on “ Denominationalists and Secularists 
is an earnest appeal in favour of Voluntary Schools, which means a 
demand that the Education policy of the country shall be reversed 
in favour of Church of England schools. Mr Barber’s pamphlet on 
the “Religious Difficulty and National Education”? still. further 
advances Mr Calvert's argument by saying that the religious diffi- 
culty is a “mongrel.” “It has a political:father and a’ sectarian 
mother. Its sponsors are restless and ambitious politicians, pseudo- 
philanthropists, theoretical educationalists, and Secularists pure and 
simple—not numerous, but very zealous for the progress of their pro- 
tege. Its infantile nourishment has been the sour-milk of political 
restlessness and sectarian controversy,” &c. 

Herr Gustav Riimelin,!? the Chancellor of Tiibingen University, 
republishes a number of addresses which it has, for some years past, 
been his duty to give, as Chancellor, on the general prize-day of the 
year. The subjects are freely chosen, and extend over a consider- 
able width of topics, such as “ Hegel,” the “Sentiment of Right,” the 
“ Idea of a People,” the relation of “ Politics to Morals.” A number 
of other essays on a variety of promiscuous subjects are included in 
the same volume. The writer apologises for the largeness of his 
topics, as contrasted with the space given to each, by saying that 
people nowadays prefer great books on little subjects to a com- 
pressed treatment of great questions. 

In his “ History of Society,” 1% Dr J. J. Rossbach follows mostly 
the current philosophical idea of evolution from its earliest to its 
latest phases, in which natural laws, moral laws, freewill, property, 
and the State alternately or conjointly play their part. Dr J. J. 
Rossbach is of opinion that whereas private rights are now generally 
established on an equal basis, this is not the case with public and 
political rights. Both representation by wealth and by numbers are 
inadequate, and the true basis of representation is that of groups or 
classes of the population. 

Dr Jur. Philipp Zorn’s 4 “ History of the Relation of Church and 
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State in Norway up to the Thirteenth Century” is a piece of erudite 
and laborious research, presented in its original form to the juridical 
faculty of the University of Munich. 

An historical account of all the circumstances which led up to the 
Geneva Convention of 1864 for the care of the wounded and the 
neutralisation of the medical staff and appurtenances, is extremely 
serviceable at the present moment, when the proposals of the Brussels 
Conference of 1874 on kindred subjects are still before the public. 
Dr Lueder? has prepared his work with great skill and labour, and 
he, in fact, succeeds in putting his reader in possession of all that 
has been done, of all that has not been done, and of all that ought 
to be done. The comparative tables at the end of the work will be 
found extremely useful. They represent in parallel columns the 
actual articles of the subsisting Convention of 1864, the additions to 
it in the later Convention of 1868, the proposals of the author in the 
course of the treatise, the Russian project presented to the Brussels 
Conference, and the final resolutions agreed to by that Conference. 
Certain other propositions at preliminary conferences at Berlin, 
Paris, and Wiirtzburg are also included. The work, which, in re- 
spect of print and paper, appears in a luminous dress, will form a 
text-book on the subject on which it treats. 

Dr Jur. Friedrich Schulin’s !¢ treatise on “ Resolutive Conditions” 
—that is to say, conditions interposed in contracts, on the happen- 
ing of which the obligation contracted for is at an end—will not 
command a large circle of readers in this country, though for this 
the possible readers are rather to be reproached than the accurate and 
erudite professor. 

The practice of publishing a series of short tracts on important 
subjects, someway intermediate between the pamphlet and the book, 
having all the brevity and point of the one and the exhaustiveness 
of the other, is one much to be commended, and which is now sup- 
plying some very valuable series of treatises in Germany. Such 
series are the German “Controverted Questions of the Day,” !” and 
the ‘Collection of Popular Scientific Treatises.” 1 We have already 
had occasion to notice different numbers of these series. A good 
specimen of the material provided is supplied by Herr Carl Gareis’ 
tract on “Errors Respecting the Struggle of Civilisation.” It is 
mostly devoted to examining the current ideas on the relation of 
Church and State, regarded from a Prussian point of view, and con- 
tains a defence of the recent legislation in respect of the Roman 
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Catholics. The writer skilfully distinguishes the various possible 
theories of the relation of the Church to the State, and defends the 
position that, while the civil authority cannot ignore the ecclesias- 
tical, yet, in the last resort, it must control it. There is no doubt 
that the modern Prussian view is that upon which the prevalent 
Erastian attitude of the British Parliament to the Church of Eng- 
land is actually founded, though, owing to the more equal distribu- 
tion of the Protestants and Catholics in Prussia than of any two 
corresponding religious organisations in this country, State inter- 
ference with religion is more obviously active here than there. 

An elegant, and yet none the less accurately deseriptive, picture 
of the scenery in the region of the Cordillera mountains, is given by 
Dr Franz Engel; and a condensed history, well worth translating 
into English, of horse-breeding in Germany during the last hundred 
years, by Herr J. P. Frenzel. The writer earnestly recommends 
that the self-supporting system of horse-breeding pursued in Lithu- 
ania be extended, with Government aid, to other parts of the 
country. 

Professor Paul de Lagarde’s !* essay on the “ Present Situation of 
the Empire of Germany ” is vigorous and original, and, being some- 
what anti-Bismarckian, presents rather a refreshing contrast to the 
wearisome self-laudation of the champions of German unity. The 
Professor takes an anxious, if not a desponding, view of the fortunes 
of Germany, and certainly criticises sharply enough every item of 
her recent policy. Even her military strength he evidently con- 
siders most precarious, inasmuch as a nation with no natural land- 
marks can never be permanently secured by merely military defences. 
The “ State” and the impersonal Ministry have shrouded from view 
the monarchy, which is an inherent German notion, while the rage 
for a Parliamentary system is likely to impair the freedom of local 
centres, and generally to depress individual activity. The ecclesi- 
astical legislation attributes far too much significance to either 
Catholic or Protestant beliefs, whereas the true legislation wanted 
is that which will free Christian thought and life in all its forms. 
The Professor has naturally much to say about the reform of Ger- 
man education, which must no longer rest upon the idea of ‘preserv- 
ing either unity or antiquarian models, but upon developing the 
notion of individual duty. 

The vicissitudes of the ‘“ National Bank of Austria,” through 
different commercial and legislative periods, are displayed with great 
clearness, and with the help of excellent tabular illustrations, in the 
work of Herr W. Ritter von Lucam.*° We have also received the 
State Papers *! published for the use of the Italian Parliament, from 
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which an exact survey of the paper money, and of the sorts in 
circulation throughout the country for the year 1874-75, may be 
seen almost at a glance. 

The commercial crisis of 1873 dealt deeper wounds to Austria 
than to any other country. Herr Max Wirth,?? who has long been 
studying the condition of Austria and Hungary, thinks that their 
recovery ought not to be left to the mere lapse of time—as it is 
called—but that the human processes hidden under that term should 
be able to be hastened by a wise application of the laws of political 
economy. As a foreigner, he takes no partisan’s view, but aims 
solely at the cure of the malady under which the empire is suffering. 
He believes that, in the immediate future, the centre of the com- 
merce of the world will be in the Mediterranean, and that Austria’s 
first duty to herself is to be prepared to take her place in that centre. 
He discusses the philosophy of the crisis of 1873, the questions of 
banking and currency, of railways and other modes of communica- 
tion, of finance and legislation, and trade in all its aspects—all in 
special reference to Austria. His fresh clear style renders the 
volume attractive, where the subject might seem necessarily to en- 
gender a somewhat heavy task for the reader. 

Mr Reed® reprints his letters to the Z’mes on Russia, with special 
reference to his own subject of iron-shipbuilding. He was invited 
to be present at the launching of the second of the circular ironclads 
being built by Russia for her defence in the south. Mr Reed foresaw 
from the first moment of applying himself to the design of ironclads, 
that, in building them, length simply involved weakness, and his 
teaching found an appreciative disciple in Admiral Popoff, who is 
eager to attribute to Mr Reed the credit of having originated the 
true principle for the construction of ironclads for shallow water. 
Though they are rather intended for stationary vessels, Mr Reed says 
that, after a thorough inspection of them, he would far rather go 
to sea in them than in an ordinary armour-plated vessel, while the 
complete uniformity of armour, and their greater invulnerability, 
render them inapproachable as coast-defences. Ln passant, Mr Reed 
gives interesting notices of the conditions, difficulties, and commodi- 
ousness of Russian railway travelling, and invites travellers to cor- 
rect, as he has done, their impression of cold, cheerless bleakness in 
the Crimea, by a visit to the lovely region of Siradia, “a fair land 
with a genial clime, of vineyards and orchards teeming with abun- 
dance, and of overflowing kindness and hospitality. 

In fifty-four pages Herr Lieutenant Hoffmeister, of the Baden 
infantry, sketches European Russia geographically, as a military 
geographer and as a student of national customs. He looks upon 
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the army in Russia as an invaluable school, spreading not only the 
rudiments of learning, but also a spirit of discipline and order, which 
is the more congenial to the people because of their fatalism, their 
uniformity of national characteristics, and their extreme passivity, 
as well as their instinctive love for all their superiors, which grows 
almost into worship for the Czar. 

Mr Lewis Farley,” the well-known writer on Turkey, and well 
known as her apologist and advocate, now takes up his pen to call 
public attention to the oppression of the Christian subjects of the 
Turk. It is to be hoped that his readers will follow him in his new 
path, and, taking to heart the pressing nature of the crisis he 
describes, will do all they can to strengthen or create a popular 
English clamour for the influence of England to be used promptly 
and unmistakably on the side of justice and liberty. Many readers 
will be glad to find at the end of this volume reprinted the noble 
political testament of the late Fuad Pasha, 

The languid interest which a small portion of the ordinary public 
take in the Herzegovinian troubles will be stimulated to a much 
higher degree where Mr Forsyth’s compendious volume penetrates. 
After digesting Gibbon, Ranke, and other writers, down to the two 
ladies of the present day who interest themselves so wisely for the 
Christian populations of the Danubian provinces of Turkey, Mr 
Forsyth sums up his own political conclusions to the effect that the 
continued possession of disaffected provinces must be a source of 
weakness rather than strength to the Porte; that their persistent 
efforts for freedom must ultimately succeed, and had better therefore 
be encouraged, in order that the time of trouble may be shortened ; 
that the hollow promises of the Porte are meaningless and worthless; 
and that, finally, the best thing to be done is that the Great Powers 
—ignoring treaties, because necessity knows no law—should unite 
to guarantee the neutrality of these provinces, either separately or 
as one state. While this proposition is being considered, however, 
it is not improbable that another of these divisions of the ancient 
Empire of Servia will have wrested for itself a more independent 
position than that recommended by Mr Forsyth. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Cory,?’ of the Bengal Staff Corps, who is 
attached to the staff of the new Viceroy of India, endeavours to 
convince the reading public that war is an essential preliminary to 
each successive step in civilisation, and that the greatness of the 
British Empire is dependent on its foreign possessions. While dis- 
senting from both these propositions, it is possible still to agree in the 
practical conclusion he comes to, and which it is to be hoped he may 
be able to impress on Lord Lytton, should Lord Salisbury either go 
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out of office or allow the Viceroy to fulfil his proper functions. That 
conclusion is, that we must disregard the professions, and narrowly 
watch the acts, of Russia in Central Asia, and must guard against her 
near approach to our Indian Empire by every proper means; the 
first of all being to garrison Herat, and prepare to defend Affghani- 
stan and the neighbouring states. The Hindu Koosh must be our 
ramparts, and not be suffered to fall a prey to a possibly future foe. 
Colonel Cory believes conscription to be necessary to keep up our 
home army, but as soon as it concerns the army he belongs to, he 
sees it faults. 

Mr Wyllie** was the originator of the phrase “masterly inactivity,” 
and he used it in anything but an ironical spirit to describe the policy 
of his “ chief,’ Lord Lawrence, toward all possible appearances of 
future menace to our northern Indian frontiers. Dying while quite 
in early manhood, Mr Wyllie had made his mark on the world of 
Indian official life, and had only failed through a technical diffi- 
culty to make a place for himself in English public life. But un- 
happily his papers, republished in this volume, will scarcely do 
justice to his memory, because they were written with the ardent 
partisanship of a young man of no pretension to prescience, and 
a few years have sufficed so far to falsify his arguments and 
predictions, that his editor has fouhd it necessary to append 
many notes in correction, Apart, however, from the question 
whether the result of the volume on the reader’s mind is such 
as would be agreeable to Mr Wyllie’s friends, there is much that 
is interesting, and even helpful, to the general inquirer into 
Indian affairs and public (Anglo-Indian) opinion. The account of 
the affairs of Affghanistan, which is the subject of the paper called 
““Masterly Inactivity,” is extremely useful at the present moment to 
all who are becoming alive to the pressing nature of the questions 
of our relations with Affghanistan. Mr Wyllie was, as a follower of 
Lord Lawrence, warmly opposed to any plan for occupying Quettah 
or Herat ; but just as Lord Lawrence found himself obliged to re- 
commend to his successor a policy opposed to or divergent from his 
own, so his champion would probably, as Dr Hunter suggests, have 
found in the progress of material wealth in India, the extension of the 
railway system there, and the swift and steady advance of Russia on 
the Khanates, three cogent reasons for urging now what half a dozen 
years ago he deprecated. At any rate, India has lost a most faithful, 
enthusiastic, and efficient servant, and the best that can be hoped is, 
that his clear and vivid style may cause some of his information to 
penetrate the hard crust of immense ignorance which hardens the 
heart and blinds the eyes of most English people when India is the 
topic. 

A thoughtful and suggestive volume of essays is contributed by 
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Mr J. P. Quincy, of which the first one, which gives the title to the 
whole, is on the “ Protection of Majorities.”*® This essay, which is 
couched in the form of a dialogue, affords a very instructive view 
of political society in America, which seems to be overridden by 
“caucusses.” The “Protection of the Majority” means the pro- 
tection of the individual electors in a district against the tyranny of 
these self-elected bodies. The writer says, ‘ While it is a matter of 
serious concern that so many men of high intelligence and steady 
character are virtually disfranchised by the caucus system, it is no 
less unfortunate that the great body of labouring men are nearly as 
powerless in the hands of the managers.” The volume contains a 
happily-named article on the “Better Samaritan,” in which the 
principles of modern philanthropy are placed in contrast with the 
more simple and crude goodness of the original Samaritan, who has 
earned so wide and favourable a repute. 

The “ Manual of the Constitution of the United States,” °° by Dr 
Andrews, is a book of the greatest educational value. It is full of 
information on every part of the constitution, conveyed in a brief 
and effective way, and replete with illustrations of all sorts. It 
presents a complete picture of the formal working of the constitu- 
tion in all its ramifications. 

The history of a railway contains many histories in itself, and 
certainly Mr Frederick 8S. Williams in his “ History of the Midland 
Railway” *! has appreciated to the full the almost inexhaustible 
capacities of his subject. The work is accomplished in a very pains- 
taking spirit, and will be interesting to very different classes of 
readers. The ordinary reader cannot but be pleased and refreshed 
by the exhilarating picture of the country and the towns passed 
through by the line, which is made all the more lifelike by the help 
of a large number of excellent engravings. The commercial specu- 
lator will be stimulated by the account of all the pecuniary and 
parliamentary troubles and risks which the projectors had to meet 
and get the better of. The philosopher cannot but be stirred to 
reflection on the social and economical influence of a great railway 
on almost every department of human life. The work is described 
by its author as being in turn “historical,” “ descriptive,” and 
“administrative.” The Midland Railway has cost £50,000,000 of 
money in its creation, and it brings in a revenue of £9,000,000 a 
year. Its history is traced back to a little meeting of coalmasters 
round the parlour-table of a village inn in Nottinghamshire on the 


16th August 1832. 
Towards the conclusion of a volume describing a holiday spent in 
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the Yellowstone Region in the United States, Lord Dunraven * says, 
“T love a squirrel, he is such a jolly little beast, and so active withal. 
Always busy, always happy, and full of larks, he manages to instil 
into the everyday routine of his life any amount of fun and good- 
humour.” This represents very fairly the impression one gets of the 
writer himself. He is thoroughly entertaining, and has a quick eye 
for all he comes across, and he is not devoted to hunting to any 
large extent beyond the limits of what is necessary for travellers 
through desert lands. ‘The Great Divide” is a colloquialism for 
the range which is the watershed of the great rivers of the United 
States. It includes the great “National Park,” set aside by Con- 
gress as a popular possession, never to be acquired by individuals, 
because it contains the amazing canons, and waterfalls, and lakes, 
and trees, and geysers so recently made known to the world by Pro- 
fessor Hayden’s account of the Government exploring party, and by 
Mr Evart’s story of his thirty-five days’ wanderings when he lost 
that party. Lord Dunraven has a genial gift for putting useful 
knowledge in among his fun, and his sympathetic interest in the so- 
called “ Red Indians ” makes what he has to say about their condi- 
tion and prospects, and the best policy for Canada to pursue towards 
them, really valuable. He says that three principles should guide 
all who have to deal with them. To Sell whisky to them should be 
made a criminal offence ; their opinions and grievances about their 
lands must be considerately listened to, and a fair price given to 
them ; justice should be unswervingly administered as between them 
and the whites, as it is among the whites themselves. He believes 
that if the Hudson’s Bay Company’s organisations were utilised, it 
would afford an easy road to proper relations with the Indians. The 
only great blot on Lord Dunraven’s otherwise worthy book is the 
constant expression of his strange fancy that an oath is funny, and 
funny in proportion to its profanity and coarseness. 

It is really a pity that morals are not taught in England to the 
children of the upper classes. This volume exhibits a young noble- 
man,** of the higher ranks, in a fair position in the army, and no 
doubt accustomed to, at least, good-humoured scorn of people who 
steal at home in England, as well as for thieves in India, deliberately 
going among a people thoroughly accustomed to all sorts of trade, 
going simply for the pleasure of shooting, and feeling himself at 
liberty to steal instead of buying food continually. For sportsmen 
who share such peculiar views of property, the book may have 
attractions. 

Mr Lamond’s work ** on Arctic adventure contains the notes of 
five voyages of sport and discovery in the neighbourhood of Spitz- 
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bergen and Nova Zembla. It is profusely illustrated with excellent 
drawings both of scenery and animals. The story is told with an 
amount of precision and detail which seems to carry its evidence 
of truthfulness with it, and contains much historical matter as well 
as scientific information. 

Mr Robertson, “ of Brighton,” is best known to the public by his 
sermons and his letters as published in his biography. His secular ad- 
dresses,® delivered from time to time to the working-men of Brighton, 
are less well known, though his more devoted admirers have always 
been well aware of the treasures which lay hid in them. The following 
passage, taken almost at random, exhibits the sort of thing which 
has endeared the name of Robertson to those who have wandered 
over the dark mountains of doubt and despair. “In the darkest 
hour through which a human soul can pass, whatever else is doubt- 
ful, this at least is certain. If there be no God and no future state, 
yet, even then, it is better to be generous than selfish, better to 
be chaste than licentious, better to be true than false, better to be 
brave than to be a coward.” His lecture on the influence of poetry 
on the working classes exhibits him in his characteristic attitude of 
feeling intensely himself, and yet never losing sight of those whom 
he was addressing, nor failing to sympathise with them to the utter- 
most. He was true, just, and loving all at once, to an almost exagger- 
ated extent. The result is, that his words seem almost to burn with 
emotion, and yet his intellect is never distracted or overborne. He 
had something of the combined fervour and philosophic depth of 
Fichte, and, curiously enough, like him, he had a lifelong ambition 
“8 military renown. The republication of these essays is a great 

oon. 

Mr James Plate has written some shrewd and serviceable essays 
or. “ Business,”*° in which a good deal of homely advice is contained 
on such matters as health, habits of observation, industry, benevo- 
lence, calculation, truthfulness, money, and the like. 

Under a promising title, Miss Cobbe*’ republishes a selection of 
her papers contributed to the Echo newspaper before it passed into 
the hands of its present proprietor. There can be no doubt that the 
piquant quality of her writing did much to help the quick success 
and sustained popularity of the convenient little journal, and her 
choice of specimens for this volume has been a happy one. She 
says in her preface that writers for the press must feel the evanes- 
cence of their work almost painfully, and that a scheme for endow- 
ing it with some measure of durability is one full of temptation. 
Certainly some of these little essays—such as those on “ Tarry-at- 
Home Husbands,” on “Kisses and Caresses,” on “Martyrs and 
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Martyrdom,” on “The Confessional in the Church of England,” are 
well worthy, and are quite safe, to find a place on the ordinary shelf 
for light literature, to rest the tired brain by kindly, humorous chat 
on perennially interesting topics. Miss Cobbe has the rare gift of a 
serious wit, a power to see the fun or grotesqueness of a matter 
without losing sight, or letting her readers lose sight, of its grave 
importance, and even to entice the unwary into weighing questions 
which, when more seriously put before them, revolt or scare them. 

A little handbook for teachers of geography, adapted to the 
requirements of the revised code,*8 appears to be a useful help to 
those who are not already familiar with the modes universally in 
use in Germany at least. It details the steps by which children are 
taught the use of maps through plans of their schoolrooms and its 
neighbourhood, and wisely suggests the narration of imaginative 
stories at frequently-recurring points in the course of instruction, such 
as shall tend to fix in the child’s mind the salient points of recent 
lessons Probably it would be found that, for children so young as 
to need the first lessons here described, the use of so many technical 
words would be a stumbling-block not to be surmounted in the time 
supposed to be occupied by the course. An intelligent teacher 
would, however, easily translate into simpler language the hints 
here given him in somewhat terse and technical forms. 

The fourth volume of the letters of Herr Max Eyth * is as full of 
lively observations of men, manners, and the outward world as its 
preceding volumes. Herr Eyth and his brother are, or have been, 
respectively connected with some of the most interesting engineer- 
ing works of recent days, and describe their personal experiences 
and their thoughts with considerable vivacity. The younger is dead, 
and this little volume is intended, in some measure, to serve as a 
memorial of one whose professional career was one of great promise. 
The whole is more a light volume of sketches of travel than valu- 
able for technical readers. 

Among the many collections of proverbs and folklore, not the 
least valuable are those of superstitious customs remaining or re- 
membered among the people. Mr Thisleton Dyer has compiled a 
“Calendar of British Popular Customs,”*° specially selecting those 
which illustrate the social and domestic manners of the people. 
The value of his work is greatly increased by two things—that he 
always names the author, and frequently gives the reference, on 
which he depends for information, and that a good index at the end 
gives to the book a usefulness as a work of reference which it must 
otherwise have failed to possess. The calendar form is a popular, 
but not a very common-sense, one to adopt for such publications. 
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Mr Dyer leaves room for future labour in the same direction, inas- 
much as he has been unable to find a topic for each day, and inas- 
much as he sometimes cannot give even a reason founded on super- 
stition forsome customs. The book is one to be used by antiquarians 
much as a “Daily Bread” is by some Evangelicals, as affording an 
appropriate subject for each day’s meditation. 

“The daughters of the late Field-Marshal Sir John Burgoyne 
intrusted Mr E. Barrington de Fonblanqué *! with the task of prepar- 
ing a biography of their grandfather, the Right Hon. John Burgoyne, 
from such letters and documents, many of them of a very fragmentary 
nature, as had been preserved in the family. Lord Macaulay, in his 
essay on Clive, speaks of Burgoyne as a ‘‘man of wit, fashion, and 
honour, an agreeable dramatic writer, and an officer whose courage 
was never questioned, and whose skill was highly esteemed.” Bur- 
goyne was, indeed, as the relics collected by Mr Fonblanque suffi- 
ciently prove, deeply implicated in the military and political life of 
his times ; and these times were those of the last half of last century 
up to 1792, including the era of the Seven Years’ War, the American 
War of Independence, and the trial of Warren Hastings. All the 
leading men of the day, as Washington, North, Pitt, Burke, and 
Shelburne, figure in the correspondence, and indeed supply parts of 
it. The connecting links introduced by Mr Fonblanque are brief, 
and yet long enough to serve their purpose. The book will take its 
place as an important authority on the history of one of the most 
critical periods in England’s and the world’s history. 

Mr Cooley * devotes the preface to his work on “ Physical Geogra- 
phy ” to protesting against the loose use of the term by many writers. 
He says that it is the department of science which embraces the 
course of physics reigning on the earth’s surface, and of which, as it 
depends to some extent on the features of that surface, geography, is 
a function. He protests against the division of physical and poli- 
tical geography, and against the inclusion of the distribution of 
plants and animals, which, he thinks, are entirely branches of natural 
history. He accordingly embraces in his scope of study a very large 
amount of varied but strictly defined matter ; treats of the constitu- 
tion of the earth, the sources of heat, the principles which regulate 
winds, monsoons, cyclones, waves, currents, and “ congelation in 
fresh water and in the sea.” His subject also extends to electricity, 
magnetism, light, and the aurora borealis. Mr Cooley, without ex- 
pending much of his valuable space in personal controversy, to some 
extent assaults the very foundations on which modern geology, as 
presented by Sir Charles Lyell and his followers, is based. He says 
that geology may still have to be improved by change of first prin- 
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ciples ; the doctrine of continual, slow, and imperceptible change, 
discrediting experience, conceals much fallacy. He holds that the 
true solution must be looked for, not in the uniformity of processes, 
but in the greatest variety both in respect of dynamic energy and 
period of evolution. 

In Richard Proctor’s * little work on the “ Wages and Wants of 
Science-Workers” is a compendious description of the different 
schemes which have been suggested for encouraging and endowing 
research. Mr Proctor considers the subject in a very fair spirit, and 
on the whole, after admitting that he has undergone changes of 
opinion in the matter, sums up unfavourably to endowment. He 
says that he recognises the full weight of those considerations which 
have been urged ‘in favour of wide schemes of endowment. But he 
holds that experience tells in the opposite direction. “ Greedy hands 
were stretched out for the promised prizes. Jobbing began its accus- 
tomed work; and those who sought to check its progress were 
abused and vilified. If this happened when schemes for endowment 
were but mentioned, what evil consequences might not be looked for 
if those schemes succeeded ?” 

We are always glad to call attention to the successive editions of the 
“ Statesman’s Year-Book.” #* It is a most valuable work, and there 
are few books which would be more missed if it ceased to appear. 
A precious feature in it is that of the full references to authorities 
given at the close of the account of every country. 

The “ Parliamentary Buff-Book ” * is an analysis of the divisions 
of the House of Commons, with a descending scale of attendances of 
members at divisions, and it includes a “ list of members petitioned 
against.” It is a useful book, and a copy of it ought to be presented 
to every member on his election. 

Burke's “ Dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage” *° and De- 
brett’s “Illustrated Peerage” ;” and «Baronetage and Knightage” #8 are 
books too well known to need description. Burke's “ Dictionary ” is a 
very curious collection and mixture of history, biography, and gossip, 
though the amount of trouble needed to ensure accuracy must be 
enormous. Debrett’s ‘ Peerage ” and “ Baronetage and Knightage ” 
are far more handy and less expensive works, It need not be said 
that the epithet “ illustrated ” has reference not to personal likenesses 
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of the present holders, but to their coats of arms. So long as here- 
ditary and other titles of honour exist, and are, in fact, part of the 
constitution, there will be a certain demand for such productions. 





SCIENCE. 


T is a hopeful thing to meet with a book on science written by a 

woman.! If other fields are closed to women, the field of Nature 

at any rate is open: will not some of them show by their researches 

therein that the accusation of inexactness and powerlessness to draw 
logical conclusions is not wholly true? 

The subject which Miss Buckley has chosen is a difficult one to 
deal with: to write a history of natural science without falling into 
errors in point of fact would require most extensive knowledge; and 
to combine the details of that history so as to present a living picture 
of the progress of science, would require the skill of an artist. To 
say that the authoress has not fully succeeded in avoiding errors in 
her statements of facts, nor in presenting such a sketch of scientific 
progress as shall enable the reader to grasp the central ideas of 
science, while at the same time learning so much of detailed facts 
as is necessary for understanding these ideas, is to bestow no great 
measure of blame. 

Errors in point of fact are scattered throughout the book. Perhaps 
one of the most glaring is that committed in speaking of organic 
chemistry as the chemistry of living bodies. It is now universally 
admitted by chemists that “organic chemistry” is a misnomer, but 
that, if the name is to be retained, it must be used as synonymous 
with the “chemistry of the carbon compounds.” ‘The whole account 
of this branch of chemistry is exceedingly inaccurate. In her account 
of latent heat, the authoress falls into a mistake often committed by 
persons who do not themselves attach a definite meaning to their 
expressions. She speaks of degrees of heat: temperature is measured 
by degrees, but quantities of heat and temperature are very different 
things. The metal Iridium is said (p. 323) to have been discovered 
by means of spectrum-analysis ; this must be a misprint for Indium. 
But it is easy to pick out faults in a book which deals with so many 
and so varied spheres of knowledge: these and other errors will 
most probably be rectified in future editions. 

The book supplies a want felt in teaching science to the young— 
viz., the want of a clear, but not diffuse, account of the beginning 
and gradual development of the various branches of natural science. 
It will be well for the youthful readers of this book if they carefully 
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think over the words which the authoress has written, when, towards 
the close of her work, she is speaking of Darwin’s great theory of 
Evolution, “ The whole history of science teaches us that men, in all 
ages, have constantly taken false alarm when it has been shown that 
God’s ways are not our ways, and that the universe is governed by 
far wider and more constant laws than we had imagined in our little 
minds.” 

In this short address,” there is presented an almost complete epi- 
tome of the method pursued by Science in her pursuit of truth; of the 
benefits to be gained from a study of science; of the way in which such 
a study should be conducted, and of the drawbacks to this study 
presented by the prevalent educational systems. Scientific method 
consists in observation of facts,in conducting experiments with a 
view to discover the connection between the observed facts, in fram- 
ing hypotheses, and lastly, in testing these hypotheses by an appeal to 
facts. He who carries out such a method cannot but attain to clear- 
ness of thinking, truthfulness of expression, and breadth of knowledge. 
The study of Nature is only to be conducted—as Professor Cook insists 
—by the student himself boldly addressing questions to Nature, and 
learning to trust in her answers, and in his own power to decipher 
aright these answers. Hence it is that natural science cannot be 
made the subject of competitive examinations, at least not to the 
same extent as is done with languages. 

The author advocates more especially the claims of chemistry 
and mineralogy as branches of a liberal education ; he proves that the 
study of these sciences tends to give a habit of fixity of attention, 
teaches the student to weigh evidence and to draw just conclusions, 
and engenders truthfulness and self-reliance. Not the least valuable 
part of this most valuable address is that in which the author warns 
his hearers against making the study of science a mere exercise of 
memory, and tells teachers of science to “eschew mere/y memorised 
rules as they would deadly poison.” 

It is impossible in this notice to point out the many excellences of 
Professor Cook’s address. Every one who cares for the advancement 
of science teaching, and who wishes to know in what way the study 
of science may be best conducted, should procure this little book. 

One is apt to imagine that the blowpipe has become an antiquated 
instrument in chemical analysis. A glance at the book before us? 
may serve to show that this is not the case. We have here a manual 
of about 150 pages devoted entirely to a description of analytical 
methods which necessitate the use of the blowpipe. The reactions of 
the different metals and metallic oxides, including the rare metals, are 





2 “ Scientific Culture : an Address delivered July 7, 1875, at the opening of 
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Cetailed, as are also the methods for detecting the more common acids 
by means of the blowpipe. Bunsen’s flame-reactions are concisely de- 
scribed; and the book concludes with a series of most valuable tables 
for the guidance of the student. This book presents us with a very 
complete, clearly-written, and well-illustrated manual on the subject 
of blowpipe-analysis. 

The author of this book * claims for himself the merit of advancing 
certain new views concerning the origin and development of the material 
universe. Accepting the law of gravitation as a sure foundation, he 
argues that there has been from the beginning a gradual but constant 
increase in the mass of all the bodies in the universe, caused by the 
accumulation on these bodies of what might be called cosmic particles, 
and that the temperature of these bodies has been and is gradually 
increasing. Some of these bodies, as the sun, have become so hot that 
they emit light ; the others will attain to this stage at a future time. 
The whole of the water at present found on the earth is regarded, by 
the author of this work, as a product of chemical action which has 
taken place in past times between the gaseous and solid constituents 
of the earth. 

Furthermore, the author imagines that as this globe became hotter, 
the materials of which it was composed entered into more complex 
forms of combination until life appeared; but that life is only an 
episode in the history of the earth, which must in its turn give place 
to higher forms of development, until finally the nebulous condition is 
reached. 

In the second volume of his work the author attempts to trace the 
gradual development of various forms of life culminating in man ; the 
close dependence of the so-called organic upon the inorganic realm of 
Nature is insisted upon ; and, finally, the whole plan of this Cosmogony 
is traced backwards to the fundamental law of gravitation. 

The views expressed in the second part of the work do not differ 
materially from those which are characteristic of the more advanced 
development school; it is in the first part that the author is at vari- 
ance with the generally accepted theories of physical science. 

The theory that heat—that is, a form of energy—is being gained 
by the universe, unless shown to rest upon the most solid grounds, 
must be dismissed, as being opposed to the widest generalisations of 
modern science. Our greatest naturalists, from their study of 
nature, have come to the conclusion that the energy of the universe 
is suffering a gradual process of dissipation—that the material 
universe may be compared to a clock which is slowly but surely 
running down; but this writer would have us believe that the clock 
is being wound up. Is the evidence sufficient to justify the con- 
clusion? We think not. It is true that meteorites do continue to 
fall upon the surface of the earth, but the heat generated by this 
means must be extremely minute. A theory resembling in some 
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respects that of the writer has been proposed to account for the 
origin of the sun’s heat, viz., that energy of position has been 
transformed into kinetic energy by the contraction of the parts of 
that body; but this theory is not opposed to the doctrine of the 
dissipation of energy. The fact that the earth’s crust consists for 
the most part of burned or oxidised substances seems to be opposed 
to a theory which would have us believe that the whole of the water 
on the earth is the product of chemical action, because such action 
must have consisted mainly in deoxidation. If such processes have 
taken place on a scale sufficient to produce that quantity of water 
which is found on the earth, we should be compelled to imagine that 
at one time the earth consisted of an almost purely metallic mass, 
which was converted into oxides as the temperature increased. 

From the vast variety of subjects treated of in the work before us, 
it becomes difficult to give a general idea of the method pursued 
by the author. After a short historical introduction, sketches are 
given of each of the more purely physical sciences, and an attempt 
is made to deduce general laws in each science. Some of these laws 
have not, according to the author, been before laid down, but those 
which he specially instances are merely old generalisations stated in 
a somewhat novel form. 

The general tone of the book betrays on the part of the author a 
singular inability to appreciate the mysteries of Nature. He pro- 
mises us a third volume, in which the facts of human life and of 
man’s religion are to be traced backwards to the law of gravitation 
as to their fundamental basis! 

While we wonder at the stores of knowledge which the writer of 
this book has amassed, and admire the talent which he displays in 
grouping together the different parts of this knowledge, we must 
dissent from many of the conclusions which he has, as we believe, 
deduced from insufficient data. 

What associations gather round the name of Liebig! Whether we 
remember him as the accomplished lecturer, the enthusiastic student 
of Nature, the founder of a new branch of science, the central figure 
in a group of chemists who gathered to the laboratory of Giessen 
from all parts of the world, the popular author, or the man who 
successfully applied his scientific knowledge to the processes of manu- 
facture and of everyday life—we must exclaim 


“ Nihil quod non tetigit, nihil quod tetigit non ornavit.” 


Liebig’s scientific work divides itself into three parts—that which 
was purely chemical, that which was physiological, and that which 
was connected with agriculture. To Liebig’s investigations in pure 
chemistry we owe that branch of the science which is usually called 
Organic Chemistry. Nor only did this great master discover and in- 
vestigate a vast number of organic compounds, nor only did he in- 
troduce methods of classification into this branch of science, but he 
also invented that process which has enabled chemists to carry out 
with accuracy and rapidity the analysis of organic bodies, and has 
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thus been one of the main helps in the wonderful advances which 
organic chemistry has made within the last quarter of a century. 
Although some of the conclusions which Liebig drew from the re- 
sults of his work in agricultural and physiological chemistry have 
not met with general acceptance in later times, yet he must be 
regarded as the man who placed these branches of chemistry upon a 
strictly scientific basis, and who, by his laborious investigation of 
facts, laid the foundations of the superstructure which is now being 
reared. In the address of Dr v. Pettenkofer ° we are presented with 
an exceedingly fresh and pleasing sketch of Liebig’s scientific work ; 
the man himself is placed before the reader—the man whose imagina- 
tion was quick to generalise, but whose reason ever checked the re- 
sults of his imagination ; the man who, naturally impulsive, learned 
by experience to trust only in well-proved facts; the man whose rare 
powers of scientific work and of scientific exposition enabled him 
to found a school of chemistry which has included in its members 
almost every one of those whose names are to-day recognised as leaders 
in the science. Sucha man was Liebig. 

The students of the history of science must be thankful to Dr 
Pettenkofer for the manner in which he has accomplished his task 
of presenting a well-drawn picture of one of the greatest of the scien- 
tific men of the present century. 

In his second address the author insists upon the importance of 
Hygiene as a branch of scientific medicine: he shows how much 
may be done in the way of preventing diseases by the application of a 
scientific knowledge of the conditions under which these diseases are 
propagated. Such knowledge is to be gained only by careful study 
and experimental research, not by mereempiricism. Dr Pettenkofer 
carefully points out the importance of resting a knowledge of Hygiene 
upon the basis of a wide scientific culture: he clearly states that 
without such culture it is impossible to gain anything like a complete 
knowledge of the special branch of science the study of which he is 
urging. In so many points is Hygiene connected with the sciences of 
physiology, chemistry, and physics, that a preliminary preparation in 
these is essential to the would-be student of the science of preserving 
health. 

We have received two pamphlets dealing with matters connected 
with photography. In the first,° a new process for obtaining collo- 
dion positives directly in the camera is described ; the second? con- 
tains several short papers on photographic subjects, and describes the 
methods for preparing a new kind of albumin paper and collodion. 
Neither calls for any special notice. 





5 ** Populiire Vortrige.” Von Dr Max v. Pettenkofer. Zum Gediichtniss des 
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In this pamphlet ® an American invention is described, which pro- 
fesses to be possessed of many advantages as compared with the old 
magic-lantern, while it is less costly and less complicated than the 
oxyhydrogen lantern. 

The quantity of coloured substance in a solution may be deter- 
mired by a spectral-analytical measurement of the intensity of the 
residual light in a particular region of the absorption-spectrum of 
the solution under examination. On this basis the author of “ Die 
Quantitative Spectralanalyse”® proceeds to describe a series of mea- 
surements of the decolorising power of animal char upon sugar 
solutions ; of the absorption-spectra of many substances chiefly of 
animal origin; and to develop the methods for carrying out such 
researches and recording the results, by means principally of graphic 
representations. A quantitative application of spectrum-analysis 
has long been dreamed of; in this monograph we have the promise 
of the fulfilment of the dream. Dr Vierordt has set about the work 
in the most careful manner ; he has determined the necessary data 
with the greatest exactitude; and although the method appears at 
present too difficult for technical application, yet these difficulties 
will doubtless be overcome, and we shall have another instance of 
the benefits which pure Science bestows upon Technology. Be the 
practical application of quantitative spectrum-analysis near at 
hand or distant, the fact remains that a step in advance has been 
made in the scientific history of the spectroscope—a history which 
is already perhaps as marvellous as any fairy-tale. 

It is difficult to understand why such a book as this “ Year-Book ”!° 
should be written. A tolerably fair account of some of the more 
important additions made to scientific knowledge throughout the past 
year is indeed presented to the reader ; but the relation is too meagre 
and unconnected to be of service to the student, while it is not in- 
teresting enough to attract the general reader. One might pick up 
a considerable amount of information by glancing through the pages 
of this book; but the facts follow each other in such rapidity, that 
after reading a few pages the mind gets bewildered. The general 
public wants a clear, connected, untechnical account of the progress 
of scientific knowledge. Such an account can only be given by a 
man who is at once master of his subject and master of the art of 
exposition. The student requires a well-classified, carefully-digested 
register of the progress made in each branch of science. Such a 
register cannot be compiled by one man, however laborious. It 
must be the work of a number of men, chosen for their ability, and 
associated together in the fulfilment of their task. Although the 
progress of some of the sciences is recorded annually, we are not as 
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yet possessed of a work such as that the outline of which we have 
sketched. Is it too much to hope that the want will be shortly 
supplied ? 

Among the works forming the International Scientific Library 
we have to notice an excellent little treatise by Professor Karl 
Fuchs on “ Volcanoes and Earthquakes.” The author describes the 
nature of volcanoes, and the phenomena and products of their erup- 
tion, discusses at some length, and in a very sensible manner, 
the theory of their formation and activity, the phenomena and 
causes of earthquakes, mud-volcanoes, and geysers, and concludes 
his book with a general view of the distribution of volcanoes over 
the surface of the earth. The book is illustrated with a good many 
wood engravings, and with a map of the world showing the volcanic 
regions. 

The progress of all sciences in these latter days has become so 
rapid, the number of investigators in every department so great, 
that it is almost, if not quite impossible, for any student to keep 
himself abreast even of the particular branch of knowledge to the 
cultivation of which he devotes himself. Hence it has become 
almost a matter of necessity to have periodical summaries of the 
literature of different departments of science; and although the 
work to be done in preparing such records may seem at the first 
glance to be of a more or less mechanical order, students ought 
to be only the more grateful to those who will undertake in 
their behalf the needful amount of wearisome labour. Hitherto 
we have had no attempt at a complete analysis of the geologi- 
cal literature of a year; but Mr Whitaker, a well-known member 
of the staff of the Geological Survey, has just published the 
first volume, containing nearly 400 pages, of a ‘Geological 
Record,”!2 which promises to be a most valuable aid to all students. 
It contains an analysis of the geological and mineralogical literature 
of the year 1874, classified under certain principal heads, the indi- 
vidual publications being then arranged in the alphabetical order of 
the authors’ names, The work has evidently been most carefully 
done, and we must congratulate geologists upon having the prospect 
of so trustworthy a guide in future ; the only part in which we can 
suggest any improvement being the section Paleontology, where 
we think some sort of natural-history classification ought to be 
adopted, in order to facilitate reference to the subjects recorded. 
With the hope that this may be effected in future years, we cor- 
dially recommend the work of Mr Whitaker and his collaborateurs 
to the notice of such of our readers as are interested in geology. 

The excavations carried on in the cave known as the Kesslerloch, 
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near Thayngen, in Switzerland, by M. Merk, brought to light a 
great number of traces of the existence of prehistoric man in this 
locality ; and Mr Lee has rendered good service to the English 
student by publishing a translation of the excellent memoir in 
which M. Merk recorded his discoveries.1> The fauna of the cave 
clearly shows its occupation to belong to the Reindeer Period, 
and is remarkably rich, nearly all the species found in the whole of 
the Belgian caves having been furnished by this single locality, 
whilst several which do not occur in the more northern district are 
found in the Swiss cave. The most numerous remains are those of 
the horse, reindeer, wolf, Arctic fox, Alpine hare, and ptarmigan. 
The only human bone found at Thayngen is the collar-bone of a 
young individual; but the works of man’s hands in the shape of 
implements of stone and bone, and ornaments of bone, stone, and 
brown coal, were exceedingly abundant. The stone implements are 
all of palzolithic type, but those fabricated from the bones and 
horns of various animals are often elaborately worked and orna- 
mented, reminding us of those from the South of France, so well 
described and figured in the “ Reliquiz Aquitanice” of MM. 
Lartet and Christy, the publication of which has lately been com- 
pleted by Professor Rupert Jones. Among other points in common 
between the Swiss and French relics, we have the occurrence of 
a good many engraved representations of animals. The figures 
found at Thayngen are chiefly of the horse and the reindeer ; there is 
also an outline of the hinder-part of an animal resembling a pig, 
and a sculptured fragment representing the head of the musk 
sheep (Ovibos moschatus); outlines of a fox and a bear are open 
to some doubt as to their genuineness. Mr Lee’s translation is 
furnished with a few notes and an appendix, and illustrated with 
impressions of the original plates. 

The records of discovery in the inhospitable regions within the 
Arctic Circle, and the details of the extraordinary natural pheno- 
mena there witnessed, must always constitute a most interesting 
subject for the popular writer, and the interest attaching to such 
matters will certainly not be diminished in this country by the fact 
that we have at the moment an expedition engaged in seeking to 
enlarge the boundaries of our knowledge of the Arctic regions. 
Under these circumstances a book just published on the “ Arctic 
World” 4 will no doubt find a great number of readers ; and although 
we do not see that it differs materially in the nature and treatment 
of its contents from several of its predecessors in the same line, it 
may safely be recommended as furnishing a good sketch of the pro- 
gress and results of Arctic research. We fancy that it is founded 
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upon some of the French books, of which so many have been pub- 
lished by Figuier and others,——-many of the best woodcuts contained 
in it are certainly from a French source. The author describes the 
general geographical facts relating to the Arctic regions and the 
physical phenomena displayed there, devoting of course a great deal 
of space to ice, icebergs, and glaciers, and to those more or less sen- 
sational narratives connected with ice-adventures. Under the head 
of the Polar Seas he gives an account of the animals more particu- 
larly belonging to them, especially the white bears, seals, walruses, 
and whales, Another chapter describes the flora and fauna of Polar 
lands, and others are devoted to the special description of Arctic 
countries and their human inhabitants. The concluding chapter 
contains a short historical sketch of the progress of Arctic discovery, 
which is brought down to the present date. The illustrations are 
numerous, and for the most part good. At page 98, however, we 
find a penguin figured instead of the great auk. 

Dr Morse’s “ First Book of Zoology, although very limited in its 
purpose, seems to us to fulfil its author’s intention very well, and 
we have no doubt it will be found exceedingly useful as a guide to 
beginners in the study of zoology. Dr Morse starts from the prin- 
ciple that it is above all things desirable in the case of a science like 
zoology that the student should acquire as early as possible a know- 
ledge of the objects treated of ; and hence he maintains that the first 
step to be taken by the young zoologist is the formation of a collection 
of the commoner forms of animals that can be obtained in the district 
in which he resides. In a series of chapters he first indicates the 
modes of collecting Mollusca, insects and other arthropods, and 
worms, and then, in a most painstaking manner, describes the 
structure of these animals, and the method by which the reader 
may be enabled to verify the various statements made by a per- 
sonal examination of the things themselves, As a first guide to 
a practical knowledge of the structure of Mollusca and Arthropoda, 
we know of nothing better than this little book. The Vertebrata 
are treated more briefly, but sufficient information is given to indi- 
cate the general arrangement of the skeleton and the principles of 
the homology of its various parts. A good deal of information on 
the natural history of the animals treated of, and especially on the 
metamorphoses of insects, is given in different parts of the book, 
and the whole winds up with a brief outline of zoological classifica- 
tion. The instructiveness of the descriptions of structure is greatly 
increased by the very numerous illustrations, which, although 
simple outlines, are accurate and well executed. The one drawback 
of the book is, that as it was originally written for American readers, 
the animals selected for description are not always of a kind that 
are common on this side of the Atlantic ; and we think also that the 
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author would have done wisely had he given the scientific names of 
the species. 

We must confess to being considerably disappointed with Pro- 
fessor Van Beneden’s treatise on “ Animal Parasites,” 6 one of the 
most recent volumes of the International Science Series. As the 
learned Professor of Louvain is the originator of the idea of “com- 
mensalism,” as distinguished from true “ parasitism” in the zoolo- 
gical sense of the term, we expected him to be a clear expositor of 
the phenomena in question ; but we find in several parts of his book 
indications that his ideas upon the matters with which he has to 
deal are rather confused, and he has introduced many things which 
really seem to have nothing to do with the subjects in hand, the 
introduction of which can only serve to produce obscurity. Thus 
amongst “ commensals,” or “ messmates,” as they are rather unfor- 
tunately called in the English translation before us, we find mention 
made of the beetle Drilus, the larva of which devours a snail, and 
then undergoes its transformations in the empty shell; the crab 
Hypoconcha, which conceals its soft carapace under the cast valve of 
a bivalve mollusc ; and many other forms of animals to which com- 
mensalism cannot be ascribed. Further, the author places among 
commensals many species of unquestionable parasites, such as the 
Entoconcha mirabilis, discovered by Johannes Miiller in a Mediter- 
ranean species of Synapta, and the Peltogasters and Sacculine, which 
live upon the abdomen of decapod crustaceans, and derive nourish- 
ment from them, and which are here placed among “fixed mess- 
mates ;” whilst the Liriope, which in its turn is parasitic upon 
Peltogaster, is arranged with the “ free messmates.” It is needless, 
however, to multiply examples. The first chapter on Parasites re- 
lates to those which are “free during their whole life,” and which 
consequently cannot be regarded as parasites at all. The subjects 
here treated of are vampires, leeches (some of which, however, are 
true parasites, and not free livers), gnats, sandflies, the tsetse-fly, 
the Z'abani, the bed-bug, the flea, and even the Notonecta ; whilst 
these are mixed up most incongruously with many species which are 
truly parasitic, and some which are by no means free during their 
whole life. Among the parasites that are “free while young” we 
get the Bopyride, including the Liriope already described as a 
commensal. The last chapter relates to “parasites during their 
whole life,” but we doubt whether any of the forms referred to 
strictly come under this category. In this chapter we have a very 
brief account of “ insects which live as parasites on plants,” in which 
we find the following philosophical statement—“ Almost all the He- 
miptera are among these; we have already mentioned them. The 
Hemiptera, which live on the sap of vegetables, are parasites in the 
same manner as those which live at the expense of animals. We 
ought not to make a difference between the manner of life of the 
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bugs of plants and those of animals.” Apart from the completely 
erroneous nature of the general statement with regard to the Hemip- 
tera, when we consider the two examples here given, the Coccide: 
and Aphides, we can see no reason why they should be called para- 
sites simply because they suck the juices of plants, any more than the 
hosts of phytophagous insects which devour the leaves, and certainly 
not so much as those numerous species which reside as larve, and 
sometimes throughout their whole lives, except when migrating, 
within the organs of plants. But Professor Van Beneden’s know- 
ledge of entomology, like that of many distinguished naturalists, is 
of a very “shaky” description. Apart from this, the main fault of 
the book seems to arise from an attempt at great precision of classi- 
fication of phenomena, as to the precise nature of which the author 
does not seem to have quite made up hisown mind. The best parts 
are those relating to the internally-parasitic worms, as to the inves- 
tigation of the history of which the author may say, Cujus pars magna 
fut. The illustrations are numerous and good. In concluding this 
notice, we would suggest to the publishers the necessity of getting 
their translations made by some one who knows something of the 
subjects treated of—the present book is defaced by innumerable 
errors of various kinds. 

Dr Perceval Wright’s popular Natural History of the Mammalia,!” 
founded upon one of M. Louis Figuier’s numerous works, furnishes 
a fair sketch of the department of zoology to which it relates, with 
perhaps a little too much tendency to dwell upon the more sensa- 
tional matters which come within its scope, but without any of that 
pretension to be a profound scientific work which so often disgusts 
us in very inferior productions. The woodcut illustrations, aes. 4 are 
numerous, and generally good, are chiefly from French originals, 
The book will be a most attractive present for young people. 

Probably no book on Natural History has ever been so often re- 
printed as Gilbert White’s charming book on Selborne. Neverthe- 
less two editions, one of which is now before us, appeared within 
the last twelvemonth, and Professor Bell promises us still another, 
which we presume will become the classical one for all future time. 
With regard to the latest published edition,!* with notes by Mr Frank 
Buckland, we must confess that, apart from the beautiful illustrations 
of scenery, its raison d’étre is a mystery. The few additional letters 
are not of sufficient value to give it a new character, and besides, they 
might very well have waited to appear under the auspices of Pro- 
fessor Bell, and it would have been much better if the editor’s 
notes had never appeared at all, at least in connection with White’s 
“Selborne.” His notes appear to be for the most part extracts from 
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his own and other people’s articles in Zand and Water and else- 
where, with a sprinkling of information on the habits of birds de- 
rived from a London birdcatcher (which may have been published 
elsewhere, for anything we know to the contrary), heaped together 
with references to pages in the text of White’s book, on which we 
frequently search in vain for anything to justify the insertion of 
such notes. The ingenuity with which some of these notes are 
twisted in is really surprising.’ Thus White, in referring to the former 
presence of red deer in his district, notes the injurious effect of 
the presence of such animals upon the morals of the peasantry, 
and our editor has a note which begins as follows :—“ In Gilbert 
White’s time man-traps and spring-guns were probably set for the 
benefit of the Waltham blacks which he mentions,” and he devotes 
half a page to the description, and another half page to a woodcut 
illustration of these implements. A mere mention of rabbits leads to 
a note on a rabbit with deformed teeth, and this again to a desvrip- 
tion of a curious cavity found in an elephant’s tusk, the whole, with 
its illustrations, occupying about two pages. The mention of con- 
siderable lakes in Woolmer Forest calls for a note commencing, 
“ Large lakes such as those mentioned by White often contain one 
large pike, who is king of the pond ;” as an example of which is 
cited the “huge pike that I obtained through the kindness of His 
Royal Highness Prince Christian,” the account of which makes over 
a page. White’s mention of coins found in Woolmer pond leads to 
a description of an ancient seal and ring shown to the editor at Pil- 
ton, near Barnstaple, in Devonshire ; his notice of a variety of the 
common mouse justifies a page of description and figure of a mouse 
caught by an oyster; a justifiable note on snakes’ eggs terminates 
with a long quotation from Dr Roget on the structure of the verte- 
bral column in serpents ; some reference to torpidity furnishes a peg 
on which to hang an account of the mummy of a marmozet ; a note 
on the viper leads up to one on the rattle of the rattlesnake, and this 
again to an account of the Wourali poison, illustrated with a repre- 
sentation of a pot of it; and one on earthworms and snails to a descrip- 
tion and figure of the “ vegetable caterpillar of New Zealand ;” and 
White’s account of a supposed leper not only procures a note on lep- 
rosy in general, but also one on the “black death.” We never saw 
such a collection of matters apropos de bottes as in this appendix of Mr 
Buckland’s, which occupies 134 pages, everything in which, adapted 
to explain or usefully extend White’s statements, might certainly be 
condensed into one-third of the space. Such an absurd farrago of 
incongruous materials as the rest ought never to have been foisted 
upon the public with the prestige of White’s name. One thing, 
however, we have to be thankful for—namely, that the editor (per- 
haps to save himself trouble) has not appended his notes to the text, 
nor even inserted references to the appendix in the text, so that the 
reader’s attention is not diverted to useless notes. The text includes 
the whole of White’s original work, with the posthumous “ Observa- 
tions on Various Parts of Nature,” broken up into sections, and 
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placed in brackets at those places in the ‘‘ Natural History” to which 
they properly belong. The letters on the “ Antiquities of Selborne” 
are also given, with an excellent appendix on the Romano-British 
Antiquities, by Lord Selborne. 

We need do no more than mention the appearance of a new 
(sixth) edition of Professor Haeckel’s “ Natiirliche Schépfungs- 
geschichte,” !® the English translation of which was noticed in our 
last issue. Essentially the work is unchanged, although, no doubt, 
a careful comparison with the previous edition would show certain 
minor alterations. 

Dr Wharton Jones takes a very different view from Professor 
Haeckel of the natural history of creation. He has published two 
lectures in opposition to the theory of Evolution,” in which he pro- 
fesses to prove on scientific grounds that that theory is untenable. 
We do not think that he has really placed himself in the scientific 
standpoint ; and his title-page, on which “ Evolution of the Human 
Race from Apes, and of Apes from Lower Animals,” appears in bold 
type, whilst the essential words, “a Doctrine unsanctioned by 
Science,” are given in small and thin letters, might almost lead one 
to think that he was prompted in its invention by a monkey-like 
spirit of mischief, which might be adduced in support of the doctrine 
of heredity. 

Dr Richardson’s book 2! is as bad as a ghost-story at bedtime! 
His first chapter, by way of a lively opening, is a discourse on eu- 
thanasia; then comes a discourse upon disease, and—horrible to 
relate!—includes “ diseases antecedent to birth”! Then we read of 
all our silly ways, and thoughtless ways, and wicked ways, and of 
those subtle indications which first reveal the mischief we have pre- 
pared for ourselves ; and our guilty consciences, hand-in-hand with 
our awakened fears and newly-discovered morbid sensations, stalk 
us down to despair. Surely this book should have come from a lean 
ascetic, who would make of our pleasant sins whips to scourge us, 
and not from the hand of the genial author whom the world knows 
so well. Perhaps, like Goethe, he finds that by writing a sorrow down 
he gets rid of it, and so, vampire-like, he is growing in jollity while 
he is writing us down into misery. Phenomena of disease from 
tobacco! Phenomena of disease from railway travelling! One 
feels the preliminary tinglings in one’s spine as one writes, and can 
only keep up by remembering the goodly face of a Great Northern 
express guard. But if we make light of Dr Richardson’s warnings 
we may be working out our own condemnation, so we will only say 
that if any one among us hath a good stomach, let him read; if he 
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hath two thousand a year and no family, let him read; if he never 
sits up of nights, let him read ; but, dear reader, if you do have 
occasional aches in your back, if your food will sometimes do what 
it should not, if by chance you have many mouths to feed, and hard 
work to feed them, and feel disposed to get rid of the mouths once 
for all by “snapping their heads off,” then do not read Dr Richard- 
son, or you will give yourself up for lost. It is too clever a book, 
too graphic, and in not a few places too true (though in others we 
think fanciful enough), to be tolerable nowadays. For men must 
work, and women must weep. 

In a thin folio with a large map, Mr Haviland * has published 
the results of some of his most laborious researches into the geogra- 

hical distribution of disease. It is easy to speak slightingly of Mr 

Taviland’s method. In dealing, say, with heart-disease, the author 
is dealing with a term of very loose meaning. Still it would have 
been quite impossible to make such researches at all had precise 
terms been made a sine gua non. For our parts, we think that Mr 
Haviland, by attempting some geographical classification of a vast 
number of facts, has done excellent service, and one which must lead 
to results of importance, Animperfectclassificationis better than none ; 
and we would urge this the more upon our readers, as Mr Haviland’s 
labours can appeal but to a few, and among those few are so many 
who are hard to please, that we fear he may meet with little imme- 
diate reward. For our own part, we receive Mr Haviland’s work 
with cordial thanks, and with great confidence in its value. 

Dr Ferber* has published his researches on pleurisy with effu- 
sion, in a thin well-illustrated quarto volume. His researches are 
both clinical and experimental, and well deserve attention. To con- 
sider them here in detail would, however, lead us into a discussion 
too technical and special for these pages. 

It is contrary to our wont to notice new editions,** but in this 
instance we welcome a cheaper reissue of these admirable lectures. 
It must be most encouraging to the authoress to find that her little 
book has run through five editions already. In a former number 
of this Review we spoke so highly of it, that its great success is, we 
— a matter upon which the public is also not less to be congratu- 
ated. 

The gradual enlightenment of the public mind and the advance of 
the medical mind has compelled Dr Adolph Lion to prepare a second 
supplement to his original volume® on public medicine and public 
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sanitation. Many new Acts have been passed, new regulations have 
been issued affecting the profession, public sanitation has been 
almost remodelled, so that a work on these subjects soon becomes 
comparatively imperfect. In the present little volume, most con- 
veniently arranged, is to be found the last information upon the 
subjects mentioned ; also concerning veterinary medicine, unwhole- 
some occupations, including sponge-diving, adulterations of food 
and its preservation, and so forth. The number of works issued on 
these and kindred subjects of late years has grown so large that we 
hesitate to recommend a new one. Dr Lion, however, is no new 
authority, and his little book is both cheap, good, and convenient. 

On several occasions we have warned the medical reader not to 
forget these admirable publications,*° in which essays often appear 
of a merit which might well command a more general circulation. 
Although in the present volume we do not find essays of that origi- 
nality and wide bearing which very commonly appear in the series, 
yet the papers on special subjects are both interesting and important. 
Dr Parkes’ annual report on Hygitne is always a chief feature in 
these volumes, and is this year, as always, the most masterly 
resumé of the kind in English literature. As we have said before, 
these reports of Dr Parkes alone are worth the cost of the issue. 
The writer makes especial reference to the advance of sanitation 
from towns to the rural districts, and to the establishment of the 
Society of Public Analysts. As to the retrograde Adulteration Act 
of the present Government, we are glad that Dr Parkes thinks it 
will be still a workable bill, though “ it is probable that the old Act 
was better.” “In addition to the new Adulteration Bill (which, 
however, is not an advance) there is the new consolidating Public 
Health Bill, the Artisans’ Dwellings and the Rivers Pollution Bills, 
making the last session the most important on sanitary matters since 
1848.” In speaking of the temperature of the body in mountain- 
climbing, the reporter cites the new observations of Dr Calberta, 
who did not find any depressions of temperature such as those noted 
by Lortet. In citing Clifford Allbutt’s observations by the side of 
those of Lortet, it must be remembered that Clifford Allbutt proves 
that such depressions are very exceptional, in opposition to Lortet, 
who declared them to be the rule. Under typhoid fever, the re- 
porter notes that this disease is now admitted to exist in “ very 
great amount” in India. He refers to the several admirable inves- 
tigations into the propagation of the disease at home and abroad, 
and shows that altogether they bear out prevailing beliefs, and are 
on the whole opposed to the hypothesis of Pettenkofer; the same 
may also be said of the conclusions of the Vienna Conference on 
cholera. Other papers are concerned with the Ashantee campaign, 
the microscopical examination of potable water of Cape Coast Castle, 





*6 «* Army Medical Department Report for 1873.’’ London. 1875. 

While these lines were in the hands of the printer, we heard the sad record of 
the death of Dr Parkes, in whom we have lost one of the ablest, gentlest, and 
most accomplished of modern physiciaus. 
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acase of aneurism from gunshot wound, enteric fever at New- 
bridge and at the military prison at Dublin, with the use of chloro- 
form and ether at Netley, and many other subjects. Surgeon- 
Major Porter, in his report on the anesthetics, concludes that the 
danger of ether seems less, and the recovery more rapid; but that 
pure ether is difficult to get, and the quantities required are very 
large. These objections, of course, have comparatively little force 
in civil practice. 

This volume”? is the fifth of the series of reports issued by the staff 
of the West Riding Asylum, and we do not hesitate to say that a 
series of such sustained excellence has rarely issued from any medical 
foundation. The volumes, edited by Dr Crichton Browne, are all 
full of real work; each writer has interested himself in some particular 
point ; he keeps to his point, and he registers his conclusions tersely 
and briefly. The volumes of reports issued by the great London 
hospitals come far below the present series in this respect; for in 
them there is no very obvious editing, the nominal editors look only 
to the securing of one or two long papers by able men as the pieces of 
resistance, and of one or two hasty pages by great men as garnish, and 
the rest is filled in with the merest padding. Now the West Riding 
reports, as year by year we have had occasion to say, are the very 
opposite of this, They record real and organised work, and there is 
scarcely a page to be spared from the whole. We sincerely hope that 
the promotion of the able superintendent of this asylum will not 
withdraw him from those original inquiries for which he is so well 
fitted, and which he has found time to pursue and to stimulate 
in others in the midst of the routine work of that office he is now so 
soon to vacate, to the regret of all Yorkshiremen. 

All English schools will receive with cordial thanks from Dr 
Gamgee this edition of Hermann’s*® well-known physiology. Her- 
mann’s treatise came out at a time when the rapid advances of phy- 
siology had made the older text-books almost useless, and its own 
merits were so remarkable that it quickly took the first place among 
treatises on the subject. A physiologist of the profound scientific 
knowledge and the clear and masterly grasp of that knowledge pos- 
sessed by Hermann, rarely undertakes to write a text-book. A text- 
book by such a teacher is therefore doubly welcome when it appears. 
The present treatise is too well known to need any praise on our part, 
or any recommendation to teachers and students in this country. At 
present our schools are simply without a text-book on physiology, for 
attempts to make new treatises out of old ones succeed but indif- 
ferently where the subject-matter, as in medicine for instance, de- 
pends much upon individual art and insight, and fail utterly where, 
as in physiology, the scientific advance is everything, and the indivi- 
dual way of putting it has no permanent value whatever. Whether 
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Hermann’s physiology will satisfy the English students remains to be 
seen. When Hermann’s first edition came into our hands, we felt 
that a work of this philosophic and thorough character should have 
been brought out on a fuller scheme, with ampler illustrative matter, 
and with some wealth of pictorial illustration. Like the original, 
Gamgee’s Hermann is almost devoid of illustrations, and is severe and 
condensed in style. We fear that to most students it will prove a 
hard scripture. Marginal references, moreover, are invaluable to a 
text-book, and might have been added with advantage. The trans- 
lation is intelligent and good, and so far as printing and paper are 
concerned the edition is well brought out. The actual contents of the 
book itself are far above any regulative criticism of ours; but we 
cannot avoid the expression of some regret that Hermann, like so 
many of his predecessors, seems never to realise that pathology is 
the seamy side of physiology, and that although the two subjects 
may conveniently be divided for purposes of description, yet that 
physiology can never be set forth with full breadth of treatment until 
the outlines of pathology are included in the writer’s conception. For 
example, as an illustration of our meaning, we may refer to the omis- 
sion of any reference to hypertrophy in Hermann’s treatise, and such 
omissions certainly leave our physiological knowledge incomplete. 

This volume forms the second part of a work on the “ Anatomy of 
the Lymphatic System,” *° to the first part of which we gave a cordial 
welcome in a recent number of this Review. The researches herein 
chronicled were undertaken for the Medical Department of the Privy 
Council, and arose out of the inquiry into the mode of propagation of 
tubercle. Such admirable researches, undertaken with the aid and 
encouragement of the Privy Council, are most honourable, not only to 
the author, but to the department from which they took their origin. 
It seems strange that the Pathological Society of London should 
have allowed itself to be so wholly eclipsed by a Governmental depart- 
ment ; and those who, like ourselves, are disposed to put faith rather 
in individual than in Governmental initiative, will find in the present 
instance little to comfort them. We need not say that the volume 
before us is a model of painstaking and successful investigation: Dr 
Klein has won so high a reputation in England, that the character of 
his work may well be anticipated. We would only add, that the 
practical pathologist and physician must not pass these researches by 
as somewhat away from the direct line of his work. On the contrary, 
we, who are not working anatomists, have read the volume with much 
interest and profit, and the careful inquiry carried out in the second 
section on the states of the pleura in inflammation, on artificial tuber- 
culosis in animals, and on miliary tubercle in man, are of immediate 
importance, and cannot be overlooked by any intelligent and instructed 
practitioner of medicine. 

Though dated 1873, the first instalment of Dr Riidinger’s “ Topogra- 
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phical-Surgical Anatomy ” *° reached us with the second but a short time 
ago. We presume, however, from a notice attached to the volume, that 
the work is now about attaining its completion, and that the whole work, 
including the head, neck, pelvis, and limbs, may shortly be obtained. 
Dr Riidinger is already well known as an editor of illustrated works on 
anatomy, and his Atlas of the peripheral nervous system has passed 
through two editions. The object of the present work is to supply, by 
means of photographic reproduction, a series of pictures of the relations 
of organs in position one with another, a kind of knowledge often 
wanting in those whose knowledge of the anatomy of separate organs 
is adequate enough. The plates are numerous, and well and truthfully 
executed, for the most part in colour, from life, or rather from nature. 
The work will no doubt be found of great value, not only to surgeons, 
but to all persons interested in anatomy. 

Dr Carl Weigert, in the first instalment of his essay on the anatomy 
of small-pox,*! describes with minute accuracy the changes which go on 
in the growth and decay of the pustules on the skin. The researches, 
which occupied some time, were made upon more than 200 cases. The 
laborious and complete investigations here described do not permit of 
any short description, nor did they lead to any practical result that 
can be shortly formulated. The second instalment deals with the 
pock-like appearances in the parenehymatous organs, and with the 
colonies of bacteria in relation to them. It would seem that the 
effect of the specific poison is to produce necrosis of tissue directly, 
and not indirectly, by stoppage of blood-vessels. The bacteria seem to 
play a subordinate part, and stand in no special relation to pus forma- 
tion. Indeed they are often vanishing or absent when pus formation 
sets in. The essay is well illustrated with drawings of microscopic 
sections. 

This essay is a summary of a long and careful investigation into the 
qualities of the milk °? taken from cows in the author’s own herd. The 
results give standards of very great practical value, and we do not 
know where analysts can find any like them. What can induce Mr 
Smee to talk about a cream-o-meter? 

We are glad to receive a copy of Dr Richardson’s Cantor Lectures 
on Alcohol,** published, however, in a paltry form, far below their 
deserts. These admirable and original lectures attracted so much 
attention at the time of their delivery, that we need not now describe 
their contents. It is impossible to over-estimate their practical value, 
and we strongly urge their perusal upon the public as well as upon 
the profession. 

The retirement of Dr Bennett from the University of Edinburgh was 
a matter of profound regret, and it is with real sorrow that we receive 
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this last contribution from him in his professorial capacity. <A 
committee, of which Dr Bennett was the chairman, prosecuted for some 
years, under the auspices of the British Medical Association, a series 
of researches into the antagonisms of drugs to each other. Their con- 
clusions, which are numerous, and necessarily of a highly technical kind, 
are contained in thé thin volume ™ before us, and refer to strychnine, 
chloral, atropine, Calabar bean, morphia, codeine, theine, and guaranine. 

Dr Falck *° has published a thin octavo volume, the pages of which 
are divided into four columns. The first column contains the names 
of the drugs, the second column the minimum and maximum single 
dose, the third column the largest amount which should be given in 
a day, and the fourth contains remarks. All such dose-lists are very 
unsatisfactory to the practised physician, who learns to manipulate his 
medicines with the freedom which belongs to his own experience, and 
with a freedom which would be dangerous if granted indiscriminately 
to others. For purposes of general reference, however, this list will 
doubtless prove very valuable in Germany. In England the doses of 
each remedy are to be found in the pharmacopeia. 

Abel, of Leipzig, has published a series of small guides on medical 
subjects which have been favourably received. The little book before 
us °° is the most recent of this series, and seems likely to prove one of 
the most useful. We, who have had no little experience of electro- 
therapeutical guides, can speak most favourably of Dr Pierson’s com- 
pendium, and we believe a translation of it would be very welcome in 
England. It is astonishing what a quantity of information is contained 
in its small pages, and the information is admirably put together. 
The book makes no pretence to original research or to novelty of 
teaching, but is, as it should be, an accurate and full resumé of the 
prevalent opinions on the subject. Electro-therapeutists are an imagina- 
tive race, and Dr Pierson has had no lack of material from which to 
select. He seems to have been very happy in his compilation ; for, 
while presenting to the reader every opinion and mode of practice 
which ought to have a hearing, he has at the same time submitted 
the whole to the control of a sound and critical intelligence. The 
compendium is of duodecimo size, and contains chapters on physiology, 
apparatus, and methods of application, as well as on treatment. The 
last section deals with the surgical and forensic uses of electricity, and 
with the treatment of insanity. The author shows an extensive know- 
ledge of the literature of his subject, and is well acquainted with 
Brenner’s investigations and methods, as well as with those of more 
popular authors. The volume contains 164 pages. 

Dr Czerwinski is dissatisfied with the words “hydropathy” and 
“water cure;” still more angry is he with the word “cold-water 
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cure,” as hot and warm water have their virtues as well as cold. So 
he prefers the term “thermotherapy,” which he coined in 1868, and 
has used ever since with the happiest consequences. His present 
volume *” enters fully into the physiology of thermo-therapeutics in 
general, which shares with electricity the honour of operating by 
“‘ physical” means. The methods may be divided into the excitant 
and the sedative, according to the mode of application. In his second 
section Dr Czerwinski goes completely into the various forms of bath 
—the full bath, the half bath, the douche, and so forth ; also into 
the mysteries of packs, compresses, and the like. Nor is the internal 
application of water forgotten, The final chapter proves conclusively 
in thirty pages that thermotherapy is a panacea, and that no human 
ailments ought to resist it. The system is indicated for “all acute 
diseases,” for “‘ nervous diseases,” and is not found wanting even in 
cholera. Dr Czerwinski writes a smart style, and is evidently the 
genial, jaunty director of some “ thermo-therapeutical ” establishment. 
He dates from some such institution at a place called Kapfenberg, 
which he kindly tells us on the title-page is handily near to a railway 
station. Before we resort to Kapfenberg, or recommend our readers to 
go there, we should like to know whether the director’s experience of 
scarlet fever, cholera and other similarly interesting disorders, was 
gained in his own establishment. However this may be, the author 
certainly writes well upon his subject, and his book is far superior to 
the many advertising publications which reach us, and which proceed 
upon the belief that the first virtue of “thermotherapy ” is to pay a 
handsome dividend to some set of shareholders. 

Still another book on baths and mineral waters! This seems harder 
on the critics (who must read or must pretend to read everything) than 
on the public, which may do as it pleases. But as modern travelling, 
and modern need of holiday in the midst of modern work and turmoil, 
makes people wishful to find an object or an excuse for a journey and a 
changeful rest, so will more virtues be discovered in spa waters, more 
doctors will extol these virtues, and more valetudinarians will listen to 
their praises. We are relieved, however, to find that Dr Zinkeisen has 
not called his friends and his neighbours together to rejoice with 
him over a new spring of miraculous virtue, but has contented him- 
self with the more modest and useful task of writing a compendium 
of “balneotherapy” for students and physicians in practice. The 
book *§ is one which scarcely lends itself therefore to a perusal, but we 
have formed a favourable opinion of it from a cursory examination. 
It lacks the critical energy of Braun and the local knowledge and 
common sense of Macpherson, but it seems, if somewhat too impersonal, 
to be a conscientious, correct, and concise digest of the existing know- 
ledge on the subject, and will be useful to the practitioner who 
requires a complete manual in a cheap form. 
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Dr Fleischmann, who is well known as the editor of the Austrian 
Year-Book of children’s medicine, now publishes the first part of a 
series of studies and lectures upon the same subject. This first instal- 
ment isan effort to establish the nutrition of sucklings upon a scientific 
basis, and it forms a thin octavo well enriched with illustrations. 
The work * is conceived in a thorough spirit, and promises to be very 
valuable, as it goes strictly into the matter, and is no mere superficial 
compilation. For instance, Dr Fleischmann does not attempt to reason 
upon the nourishment of children until he has gone carefully into the 
neglected subject of the differential anatomy of the suckling’s stomach. 
This section bears the mark of much work well applied. The second 
section deals with the general characters of milk, and with the cha- 
racters of particular milks. Various milks are closely described and 
compared, and the various substitutes for milk are compared with 
milk itself and with one another. The third section deals with the 
laws of the increase of weight and growth. We give this instalment 
a cordial welcome, and believe it promises to us a complete work which 
will fill an important gap in medical literature. 

Dr Donkin *° is well known as an energetic believer in the power of 
skimmed milk to cure diabetes. His therapeutics consist entirely in 
this one specific ; and as all his physiological chapters are compiledewith 
a single eye to prove the truth of this empirical learning, and as all 
facts in his hands conspire in beautiful harmony to support his creed, 
we discover in the present volume at least the modest merit of sim- 
plicity. Further experience alone can decide for or against the asserted 
virtue of milk in this distressing disease ; for our own part, we have, 
both in our own practice and in that of others, seen so many diabetics 
die rapidly in the midst of the milk-treatment, that we have been dis- 
couraged from further adventure. Rapid death is no doubt common in 
diabetes under all circumstances, but before we prescribe this exclusive 
dietary again, we will wait to hear the opinions of others more fortunate 
than ourselves. That the milk-diet, as prescribed by Dr Donkin, often 
fails miserably is certain ; but for all that, it may succeed in suitable 
cases, If the treatment be but half as successful as its author claims for 
it, we shall not wait long to hear of its success in the hands of others. 

Although this pamphlet *! is but a reprint of an address, and occupies 
less than fifty pages, it nevertheless deserves notice, as it contains a 
clever and interesting historical sketch of the rise and progress of 
military surgery during the last century and a half. The foundation 
of anything like an organised service of military surgery dates in 
Prussia from 1713, the first year of the reign of Frederick William. 
From that time the progress of the service down to the days of 
Langenbeck and the sick-carriers affords material enough for a most 
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instructive discourse. There is something very striking in the growth 
of this care for the wounded in battle, which belongs almost wholly to 
recent times and to Western civilisation. 

The palsy of the serratus anticus major muscle, by which the use 
of the corresponding arm is almost lost, is an affection of great practical 
importance, as it so often occurs in working men. It seems to have been 
first described by Velpeau, but since then has been described by many 
medical writers. The affection depends upon a palsy of the long 
thoracic nerve, and, if recognised in good time, is curable by electricity. 
We hope, therefore, that Dr Berger’s * excellent monograph may be 
widely read. 

The kind of religious humbug which captivates the English people 
is fortunately not the mystical or miraculous. So it seems a little 
strange to us—somewhat provocative of smiles—to read the vicious 
diatribes, the smart epigrams, and the laboured arguments of Dr 
Charbonnier-Debatty,*® which he launches forth against the Louise 
Lateau imposture and all the like impostures which have infested our 
own times and the generations before us. Yet such writing may be 
needed in a country nominally Roman Catholic, and not so quietly 
contemptuous of the matter as ourselves, That all these ecstasies and 
visions, and so forth, are products of the diseased imaginations of 
sickly women, seems to us too obvious to need repetition, but it may 
be well that some one should take the trouble to prove and prove it 
again, and Dr Charbonnier has done good service in keeping before us 
the facts of a case of contemporary history which might otherwise be 
forgotten. He gives a clever and not uninteresting medical sketch of 
the earlier mystics, and arrives at some general laws concerning them 
which read somewhat oddly. In the history of St Francis, it is a little 
discomposing to read that “les mystiques sont toujours constipés.” 
The impression one derives from the whole essay certainly inclines one 
to agree with Pascal, that “J’état naturel du Chrétien est d’étre 
malade.” 

When we look back upon what a man has done, and compare it 
with what he might have done, our record is too often of oppor- 
tunities wasted, or of the fulfilment of less worthy purposes. There 
is some sadness in our retrospect of Dr Rumsey’s* life and work, 
the sadness which belongs to all retrospection; we fear his work 
is done, and that we can hope no more to see him foremost in- 
that warfare in which he has so nobly fought. But of other sadness 
there is none—rejoicing rather. In his modest preface he makes but 
little reference to himself, and that little is not to glory in his 
achievements, but to hope for restoration of health and longer life, that 
he may go forward and do more. And yet no man could have pointed 
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to a more honourable past. He might have aimed at lower ends, not 
only without losing reputation, but by gaining a passing success which 
would have bought immediate adulation and worldly wealth. A 
physician in the fashionable watering-place of a fashionable county, he 
had but to cultivate a compliant temper, a soft address, and a love of 
money, to make himself an enviable career and a substantial fortune. 
But while doing the work before him heartily and well, he felt also 
that there were higher things in life than the fashionable world and a 
banker’s balance. With a “cultivated intelligence and an emancipa- 
tion from narrow interests ” he sought to better mankind, and to devise 
and carry such local and imperial measures as might lessen that bodily 
suffering and that bitterness of death which is due, not to failure of 
religious observances, or to deviations from an orthodox creed, but to 
the ignorance, avarice, and cupidity of man. Devoted to these great 
purposes, Dr Rumsey forgot his own interests; but we are glad to know 
that the public, who are his debtors, did not forget him in his need, and 
that some aid has been at hand in the time of his comparatively early 
breakdown. Strange to say, however, this aid has come chiefly, not from 
the public, but from that profession which does not live by a diminu- 
tion of sickness. We are very glad to have the opportunity of re-read- 
ing Dr Rumsey’s essays. ‘Too often a man pursuing a somewhat 
isolated way becomes pedantic and blind to ideas other than his own. 
But we have, on the contrary, been much struck by the largeness, the 
common sense, and the quick sympathies which give force and life 
to the authors masterly grasp of facts and power of organisation. 
The volume is concerned with the defects of our public records of 
mortality and sickness, with medico-sanitary police, and with the 
fallacies of vital and sanitary statistics. No sanitary officer, no 
publicist, nor indeed any man who cares for his country, can afford to 
leave the book unread. The volume is handsomely printed and well 
brought out. 

Mr Carmichael left a bequest providing for a prize of £200, to be 
given every fourth year to the author of the best essay on the state of 
the profession, its institutions and examinations, The work before us* 
is the prize essay of 1874, and is a very fair specimen of such pro- 
ductions. Like all prize essays, it is written up to a mark by a careful, 
instructed, and sensible person, who had nothing particular to say, and 
who otherwise probably would not have said it. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


E cannot do better than begin our review with Paul Lacroix’s 
excellent work! on the manners of the last century of old France. 
It is indeed a splendid volume. It boasts a score of the finest 
chromo-lithographs, nearly 400 high-class woodcuts, luxurious type and 
paper, and a really artistic binding. And yet, owing to the nature of 
its subject, it appeals only to a limited class of buyers. The original 
French publishers have the advantage of a market all over the Conti- 
nent and throughout the Latin races: let us hope that the publishers 
of the English edition will find a similar c/ientéle in our colonies and in 
the United States. In recalling the number of volumes to which we 
have seen appended the name of Paul Lacroix, or his pseudonym, 
Bibliophile Jacob, from his edition of Clément Marot, published when 
he was eighteen, down to these later splendid studies, we are forced 
to ‘reflect, and wonder if one man can have done all this. The mere 
enumeration would far surpass even the combined lists of Mr and Mrs 
S. C. Hall, with whom he has also in common the circumstance of 
having the aid and the rivalry of an accomplished consort. The chief 
value of this work consists in its illustrations, which are numerous, 
excellent, and well chosen. On this point it is to be wished that the 
authority and date had been added in each case, some of the chromo- 
lithographs seeming to us later than 1789. In assigning the higher 
praise to the illustrations, we by no means think lightly of the letter- 
press, which is full of learning, and is at the same time readable. The 
chapters on The People and Finance are especially noteworthy ; they 
throw a bright light on the causes of subsequent horrors. Every artist 
must possess the book, as should every one who writes or reads of the 
France of the last century. The man who delights in memoirs will 
find it an admirable companion and commentator. It will please and 
interest all, and, let us add, may be safely shown to all. 

The Histoire des Taira? is a French translation of the first part of 
the “ Nit-pon-Gwai-si,” a history of Japan. It is one of a series of pub- 
lications called the “ Atsume Gusa (gathered herbs), pour servir & la 
connaissance de Vextréme Orient,” edited by M. Turrettini. The book 
gives a narrative of the career and fall of the Taira family in the 
twelfth century. It is not a work which will interest the general 
reader. The facts follow each other in a disconnected and dispro- 
portionate manner, somewhat like the “events of the year” in an 
almanac. There is a great deal of fighting and conspiring, with plenty 
of detail; but the detail is not of that human kind which we find in 
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the Old Testament and in Herodotus. To the sinologist, however, the 
book will be valuable, for it is edited in a scholarly manner. 

A new edition of Charles Kingsley’s Cambridge History Lectures * 
is published, in an eloquent preface to which Professor Max Miiller 
makes some touching and judicious remarks on his lamented brother- 
in-law. In noticing the severe criticism which met the first publica- 
tion of the book, he proves from the work itself that the Saturday 
Reviewer, who charged Kingsley with making Dietrich a German 
adaptation of a Greek name Theodoric, from Theodorus, could not 
have read it. These lectures are by no means a minute comment ona 
small period. They are sometimes even inaccurate. They would be 
almost useless to the nowadays rapidly increasing class of students 
cramming for an examination. Their treatment of the subject (the 
rise of the Teutonic race in Europe) is undoubtedly what is called 
popular, or sketchy ; but they are at the same time bold and attrac- 
tive. There is much in them to draw the reader on to further study ; 
and one day this perhaps will be considered not a blemish in a Pro- 
fessor. It is interesting now to note the passages which throw a light 
on Kingsley’s mind. Twice he alludes to slavery as it existed in the 
then (1863) Confederate States, and speaks of the slaveholders as gen- 
tlemen. Did he know how many slaves were owned in towns, where 
they were hired out by their chivalrous owners to work at various 
trades, just as cab-horses are let out in London? Did he know that 
there were slaveowners who actually begot half-breed children for 
the purpose of selling their own offspring? No; or, with his clear 
sight and generous sympathies, he could never have believed in a 
widely-spread spirit of chivalry where such things could be. His 
views on the position of women were not those of the latest and noisiest 
reformers. He rather dreaded the loss of the chivalrous feeling in the 
assumption of legal equality. But he held no theory of inferiority, nor 
any that was inconsistent with his being the father of a daughter who 
has already given promise of distinction. Throughout these lectures 
there runs a strong undercurrent, which attributes the line of events 
to a Divine interference almost as direct as that which is claimed for 
the Mosaic occurrences. A cheerful tone, abundance of thoughts and 
suggestions of thoughts, and a charming style, will make this volume 
welcome both to the student and to the general reader. 

A more professorial, though not a better book than the last, is Dr 
v. Eicken’s narrative of Alaric’s struggle with the Romans,‘ an episode 
which is included in Kingsley’s work. Dr v. Eicken traces clearly 
the gradual change in the views of the German invaders, from a mere 
desire for land on which to settle under the Romans, to a resolve to 
have a perfectly independent German autonomy. Even Alaric, to his 
latest day, would have been satisfied with a partial independence under 
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a Roman hegemony. Athaulf, his successor, first conceived the idea 
of transferring the imperium mundi from the Romans to the Germans, 
which was fully realised under Charlemagne some four centuries later. 
The author attributes the fall of Rome to a reaction of the same 
national pride which had made her great—to the desire and effort to 
shake off the barbarians when it was too late; and points out how the 
antagonism of the Romans reunited into nations the clans into which 
the Germans had been divided by the process of migration. Dr 
v. Eicken seems to us to take a clear and philosophic view of his subject, 
and we commend his little work to all students of the period. 

Mr Watson has produced a small volume of lectures on Caedmon,® 
whom he styles the first of English poets, which is perhaps a little 
hard on the author of Beowulf. We gladly welcome any publication 
which directs attention to our long-neglected ancient treasures; and in 
the present case we have the pleasure of acknowledging work in a good 
field well done, and an addition to our information. Mr Watson’s 
comparisons of Milton and Caedmon prove conclusively that the later 
poet had studied his predecessor thoroughly; and if confirmatory 
evidence were needed, we have it in the fact of Milton’s intimacy with 
Dujon (Junius), who first published the ‘“ Metrical Paraphrase.” A 
poet from whom Milton would borrow for his “ Paradise Lost” must 
be worthy of study. Mr Watson writes clearly and pleasantly. We 
could wish that, in preparing his lectures for the press, he had in- 
serted a few more references, and, what is far more important, that 
he had appended some extracts in Caedmon’s own language. 

Professor Pauli publishes a new edition of his “ Bilder aus Alt- 
England,” ® a book already too favourably known to require long 
notice here. We observe that this edition contains a new essay on 
William the Conqueror, which notices the policy with which he is so 
rarely credited, that, namely, of grafting the new on the old when he 
could do so. Due emphasis, too, is given to William’s wisdom in exacting 
from every landholder and vassal, direct or indirect, an oath to protect 
the king’s lands and honour against every foreign or domestic foe. By 
this every appearance of legality was taken from any attempt of a 
feudatory to use his power against the sovereign, an occurrence which 
happened in France and Germany so often as to keep those countries 
divided for centuries. When the Pope asked for Peter’s Pence and an 
oath of homage, William, we know, granted the former, refusing the 
latter, because he had not promised it, and because he was persuaded 
that none of his predecessors had taken it to any of the Popes. Pauli’s 
remarks on this are thoughtful, and pleasant to the Englishman. 
“Sehr kurz und priicis, niichtern wie die Denkschrift eines modernen 
englischen Staatsmanns lautete die Antwort. . . . Nicht ein Wort der 
Bitterkeit oder unehrbietigen Stolzes floss unter ; statt dessen erscheint 
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jener biindige Standpunct des historischen Vorgangs, des Pricedens, 
welcher bis auf diesen Tag die Staats- und Rechtsgeschichte Englands 
beherrscht.” We are surprised that, in his useful map of London in the 
fifteenth century, Professor Pauli omits to place the Steelyard, on 
which he has a most interesting paper. 

A book which goes well with the “Bilder aus Alt-England ” is the 
late Mr Gough Nichol’s translation’ of Erasmus’ dialogue ‘“ Peregrinatio 
Religionis ergo ;” for it too, in its original form, is a sketch of old 
English life by an appreciative foreigner. ‘The first thing that strikes 
us in regarding the book, is the Falstaffian want of proportion between 
the bread and the sack; for to 60 pages of Erasmus there are no 
less than 270 pages of comment. It is, however, fair to say that the 
notes are exhaustive, and for the most part useful, though we could 
have dispensed with the long account of the Pontigny and Paray-le- 
Monial pilgrimages from recent numbers of the Zimes; and, still more 
willingly, with an unauthentic description of an Irish pilgrimage taken 
from a comic novel, The dialogue is extremely bright and lively, and 
wonderfully modern when we think of the date at which it was 
written (circ. 1523). The pictures of the thought of the time are 
forcible, and throw a light on the “ Canterbury Tales,” to which this 
volume will make a useful companion, both for its text and notes. We 
shall be glad if it adds a few to the readers of Erasmus, one of the 
wittiest and freshest of men, though not one of the highest principled. 

Two of the last volumes, published under the direction of the Master 
of the Rolls, treat of Thomas Becket, The first is an Icelandic bio- 
graphy, with a translation on opposite pages by Mr Magnusson? A 
second volume will follow, which will, we presume, contain the pro- 
mised glossary, a work from which the careful editing of the present 
volume leads us to hope great things. The narrative is evidently 
genuine, as is to be seen from its close harmony with the work which 
we notice next. Mr Magmusson’s translation deserves the highest 
praise. He has just hit upon that nwance of English which suits the 
subject best. Mr Robertson’s volume ® contains a Life by William of 
Canterbury, followed by an account of several hundred miracles per- 
formed by the murdered Archbishop, which is also attributed to the 
same author. Both documents are taken from a MS. at Winchester 
College, and are in Latin. William was present at the Archbishop’s 
assassination, on which he quaintly says: ‘ Ego qui loquor hoc verbo 
[equitis] arbitrans me gladio pariter percutiendum, tanquam peccato- 
rum conscius et minus idoneus martyrio, celeri tergiversatione gradus 
ascendi, complodens manus... . Non enim levem omnibus timorem 
Deus incussit, sed magnum, et qui posset cadere in quemvis constan- 
tissimum. Quod enim sub incendio refrigerium, quam sub vibrata 
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securi securitatem tibi promittis?” The records of the miracles are 
amusing, and afford a valuable insight into the feelings of the times, 
The Saturday Review has pointed out a good specimen of twelfth- 
century English in this chronicle. In a story very like that of 
Potiphar’s wife, the woman cries, “‘ Ware, ware, Lithulf heth his 
swerd adrage,’ quod Latine sonat, cave, cave, Lithulfus eduxit suum 
gladium.” 

Mr Stevenson’s volume? contains five documents. ‘‘ The Chronicle 
of Ralph of Coggeshall” contains, in addition to the ordinary gossip of 
such a work, much detailed information, evidently taken down from 
eyewitnesses, about Richard Coeur de Lion’s campaigns in Palestine, 
his captivity in Austria, and his death. Ecclesiastical affairs, the 
weather, plagues, with accounts of a merman, of some green children, 
and of a house-haunting spirit, make up the chronicle. Of Prester 
John, the author records in 1221, “ Rumores per totam Christianitatem 
circumquaque dispersi sunt, quod rex David, cognomento Joannes 
presbyter, de India cum magno exercitu adveniens, multas terras Sara- 
cenorum sibi subjugaverat ; et quod mandaverat summo pape Sara- 
cenorum, quod eum debellaturus esset atque totum paganismum, 
nisi se ad fidem Christi convertissent.” The Chronicon is followed by 
“ Libellus de Expugnatione Terree Sanctz per Saladinum” (1186-88), 
which is by some attributed also to Ralph of Coggeshall. The narra- 
tive is so detailed and exact that it is probable that it was written by 
an eyewitness. A sermon by Thomas Agnellus, Archdeacon of Wells, 
follows the Libellus. It talks, in a lively manner, ‘‘ De morte et sepul- 
tura Henrici regis junioris,” the eldest son of Henry II., who was 
crowned, and who died in his father’s lifetime. We next come to the 
° Legend of Fulk Fitz-warin,” which is in Norman French, and printed 
from a thirteenth-century MS. in the British Museum. This is a most 
interesting document. The earlier portion seems a sober narrative 
of Fulk’s “adventures, and of his persecution by King John. Being 
finally forced to flee his country, he takes to the sea, and meets with 
as many extraordinary adventures as Jack the Giant-Killer. There is 
evidence of Fulk’s existence, and, indeed, of the accuracy of some 
parts of this narrative, but the main portion is quite legendary. An 
old Joe Miller is novel in Norman French. To a sailor, whose fathers 
to the fourth degree had been drowned, “ Certes,’ dit Fouke, “ molt 
estes fol hardys qe vus osez entrer la mer.” “Sire,” fet-il “ pour 
quoy? Chescune creature avera la mort ge ly est destinee. Sire, 
si vus plest ... ou morust ton pere?” “ Certes, en son lyt.” 
“Qu son ael?” ‘“ Emsement .. . trestous qe je sai de mon lig- 
nage morurent en lur lytz.” ‘“‘Certes, sire” fet Mador, “depus ge 
tot vostre lignage morust en litz, jay grant merveille qe vos estes osee 
dentrer nul lyt.” The volume ends with some extracts from Ger- 
vase of Tilbury’s “ Otia Imperialia,” a work which might well be 
printed in full. The present extracts relate to Britain, giving a cata- 
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logue raisonné of our kings, beginning with Brutus, the great-grandson 
of AEneas, after whom we are said to be named. This prince founded 
our capital inthe sixtieth year after the fall of Troy, Eli being 
high-priest of Israel, the Ark of the Covenant in the hands of the 
Philistines, and Hector’s sons reigning at home in Troy. Well may the 
author say that few cities have had such a career as London, which 
has seen the destruction of Nineveh, Babylon, Jerusalem and its 
temple, Constantinople, and Cologne—to say nothing of the violence 
of Brennus and Alaric towards Rome, its younger sister (by 354 years). 
We are glad to be told that Cordoilla reigned after her father 
Leir, whom her husband, Aganippus, rex Galliz, had replaced on his 
throne, after his wicked daughters, Gonorilla and Ragon, had banished 
him. As very curious specimens of history-writing, we quote from 
the Fulke Legend :—“ Le roy Johan fust home santz conscience, 
mavois, contrarious, e hay de tote bone gent, e lecherous; e, syl poeit 
oyr de nulle bele dame ou damoisele, femme ou fyle de counte ou de 
barun e dautre, yl la voleyt a sa volente aver; ou, par promesse ou 
par don, engyner, ou par force ravyr.” Gervase, on the other hand, 
says — “‘Illustris rex Johannes, cujus inctementum ac laudes pre- 
sentiali inspectioni commendo, ne videar aut ex insufficientia mea 
minus dixisse de eo quam est; aut adulationi deservire in eo quod 
dixero aliquid quod est.” It is a singular irony of fate that has 
induced the Master of the Rolls to bind these authors in one volume. 

The fourth volume of the “Letters and Papers of the Reign of 
Henry VIII.”" consists entirely of an introduction by Mr J. S. 
Brewer. It “introduces” us only to the period 1524-30, and is, 
in fact, nothing else than a history of that period by Mr Brewer, and 
not a remarkably good history, as we think. It contains scarcely any 
reference to the Calendar, to which it forms an introduction ; and to 
us it seems that to publish a perfectly independent volume by a 
modern writer on a period which has not lacked historians is to 
strain rather too far the intention of the Master of the Rolls in 1855 
to make “ proper Calendars and Indexes,” as it certainly is to over- 
load the words “ arranged and catalogued.” 

Dr Killen’s “ Ecclesiastical History of Ireland” !? is a long and ponder- 
ous work, which will probably not be widely read. Dr Killen is Pre- 
sident of the Assembly’s College at Belfast ; accordingly, we are not sur- 
prised that he devotes considerable space to showing that in the golden 
days when Ireland was the Isle of Saints bishops were merely ordained 
preachers, and that presbyters possessed and exercised the power of 
ordination. St Patrick, far from having been Archbishop of Armagh, 
as has been said, was more probably a sort of Presbyterian minister at 
Downpatrick. Indeed, the case of Columbkille, who resembled Dr 
Killen not only in being a presbyter, but also in being head of a train- 
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by order of the Master of the Rolls, London: Longman & Co.; Triibner & Co. 

12 “The Ecclesiastical History of Ireland.” By W. D. Killen, D.D. 2 vols. 
London : Macmillan & Co, 
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ing college, proves rather too much, for he actually ordained bishops, 
and even aking. The enormities of the Scarlet Lady upon the Seven 
Hills are sufficiently dwelt upon. Patrick and the other early Irish 
saints would have none of her, it appears ; and though she subsequently 
acquired power in Ireland, her priests were mainly distinguished for 
ignorance, licentiousness, and simony. This lessens the surprise which 
at first seized us when we read (i. 352) this passage :— 

“It has often been observed that no blood was shed in Ireland on 
account of religion during the whole of the reign of Henry VIII. This fact, 
however, does not prove that a tolerant spirit now predominated. It 
rather indicates that there was at this time in the country very little 
enlightened and earnest Protestantism.” 


Ireland, being divided between scandalous Papists and Protestants 
who had neither the enlightenment nor the earnestness to burn their 
rivals, remained in a sad spiritual state for several generations. At 
last, however, James I. arose, “ as the sun in his strength,” and in 1607 
he ordered that Catholics should attend Protestant worship if they 
would avoid the tender mercies of the Star Chamber. The Earls of 
Tyrone and Tyrconnel left the country. They were, according to Dr 
Killen, conspirators against whom the Crown had not obtained suffi- 
cient proof; so that “their sudden withdrawal from the country, of 
their own accord, is one of those strange incidents in which we can 
scarcely fail to see the finger of Providence.” Their flight led to the 
seizure of their estates, and brought about the famous Ulster planta- ~ 
tion. Many Scotch Presbyterians were appointed to bishoprics and 
livings. The Acts of Uniformity not being enforced, Scotch congrega- 
tions followed; and thus was introduced that form of faith to which Dr 
Killen attributes everything good in Ireland. Many of these Scotch 
Presbyterian settlers, he tells us, “had been riotous and profane, and 
some of them had been obliged to leave their native land in disgrace, 
under the pressure of debt or the dread of prosecution, but they had 
the singular advantage of being instructed by able preachers, who 
laboured diligently to promote their spiritual improvement ;” and we are 
to believe that they quite belied Horace’s saying about those qui trans 
mare currunt. Swift is mentioned only in a few pages of violent 
abuse, in which we learn that his promotion was lost by an allusion to 
the Duchess of Somerset’s red hair. The later events are recorded 
more simply and briefly, and with more fairness, though a very strong 
undercurrent of intolerance of the Roman Catholics is visible through- 
out. When will clergymen learn that they are the most unfit persons 
to write on their own or hostile sects ? 

The “ History of America,” !° in Mr Freeman’s “ Historical Course 
for Schools,” is a book the worst part of which is its name ; for it treats 
only of the United States. With this preliminary grumble, we are 
glad to praise the book, which is clear and lively in style, and doubtless 
duly accurate. The story of the earlier generations of European 
settlers is most interesting. The author has avoided a common fault 
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in histories brought down to the present date, by making his account 
of the War of Secession very brief. We had almost wished the narra- 
tive to stop before coming to events so recent. But this objection 
would apply to almost all the history of the United States; for the 
emancipation of the slaves is the first great epoch after the Revolu- 
tion. It is pleasant to think that schoolboys now have so much more 
variety in their studies than we had, who were turned from Greece to 
Rome and from Rome to Greece. We cordially commend this book. 
Our next volume bears on Prussian history. The Countess Sophie 
Marie von Voss !* entered the service of Frederick the Great’s mother 
in 1744 when fifteen years old, married an officer of Frederick’s court, 
and was Oberhofmeisterin of the unfortunate Queen Luise from her 
marriage in 1793 to her death. The diary of a lady of this extraordi- 
nary experience cannot but be of very great interest and value; and 
we are not disappointed with the present book, except for the fact that 
it is a selection only. It is by no means a mere dull register of occu- 
pations and amusements. While yet a girl, she inspired the King’s 
next brother, the unfortunate August Wilhelm, with a passion. The 
Prince was married, and was heir-presumptive to the crown, which his 
son inherited on Frederick’s death. The young lady appears to have 
behaved well in the matter. She owns to loving the Prince. In 
1751 her friends hastily married her at the King’s request. Seven 
years later the Prince died, in disgrace with his brother, and the 
Countess von Voss writes tenderly of his loss. The diary tells us 
little of Frederick the Great. In the reign of his dissolute nephew, 
Frederick William ITI., she had the sorrow of seeing a favourite niece 
die a broken-hearted victim of the King’s lust. It is curious to note, 
in the frequent allusions to the course of this intrigue, the degrading 
effect of long personal service about fellow-men. The Countess is a 
good woman, and is greatly pained by the matter; yet after she has 
noticed the King’s attentions for eighteen months, she can only say, 
“Es wire besser sie verliesse auch jetzt noch den Hof;” and she fre- 
quently speaks of the King as the best of men. Now Frederick 
William II. drove his first wife into misconduct and divorce, and 
treated his second wife scarcely better. From the second year of his 
first marriage to his death, he was under the influence of the mistress 
whom he styled Countess von Lichtenau, and was nursed by this 
woman and his wife on his deathbed. But this questionable con- 
stancy in no wise hindered him from seducing our diarist’s niece, and 
leading a generally dirty life. And yet this charming old lady weeps 
and lies awake at night when this debauchee dies! The most interest- 
ing part of the diary is, however, that which details the married life and 
the misfortunes of the heroic Luise, mother of Kaiser Wilhelm. Of this 
prince we find recorded (22d March 1797): “ At a quarter to two the 
child was born—a splendid little prince!” The Countess carried the 
child at that baptism, on the strength of which the Pope lately claimed 
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rights over him. After Jena the diary becomes tragic. The writer is 
always with the Queen in her wretched wanderings; but more of this 
in our next notice. “1st January 1807, the little Prince William 
received to-day his first uniform and the grand order, which was a 
great joy for us all.” Full of sympathy, warmly attached to the royal 
family, who returned her affection, the venerable lady takes us through 
the sufferings and to the deathbed of the noble queen. After this 
great blow she still survives to record the Russian campaign, and to 
see the King rise to his opportunity. She enjoyed the restored life of 
the nation, and died, active and useful to the last, at the age of eighty- 
five, while the Congress of Vienna was sitting. The book is interesting 
and charming in style and tone. We wish the editor had put the year- 
date on each page. 

An essay on Queen Luise by A. Kluckhohn” comes suitably after 
the Countess von Voss’s book, which indeed has supplied much of the 
matter. As we write (10th March 1876), it is a century since the 
birth of this royal lady, and the present essay professes to be written 
as a centenary celebration of that sad but ennobling memory. In the 
thirty-four years of her brief life what sufferings ! what patience! what 
inspiring influences ! what wisdom and foresight !_ Married at seventeen, 
worshipping her husband, and early the mother of a blooming family, 
she enjoyed a brief spell of domestic happiness. She was extremely 
beautiful, and was well-read. She endeavoured to attract Schiller 
to Berlin, and she was one of the best supporters of Stein. Her 


martyrdom began in 1806, when Napoleon and the contemptible 


Haugwitz between them brought about Prussia’s humiliation. In his 
bulletins Napoleon chose to accuse the queen and the king’s brother of 
causing the war, spoke of her haranguing the troops in the uniform of 
her regiment, and allowed himself other scurrilities about Helen and 
fair ladies. The fortune of war favoured him for the time, and the 
king and queen had to abandon their capital and fly to the eastern 
parts of their kingdom. In this time of trouble she wrote in her diary 


Goethe’s sad lines— 


“Wer nie sein Brod mit Thriinen ass, 
Wer nie die kummervollen Niichte 
Auf seinem Bette weinend sass, 
Der kennt euch nicht, ihr himm’lischen Miichte.” 


And to her sons, the present and the last rulers of Prussia, she writes— 


“ Ach, meine Séhne, Ibr seid schon in dem Alter, wo Euer Verstand 
diese schweren Heimsuchungen fassen kann, Ruft kinftig, wenn Eure 
Mutter und Kénigin nicht mehr lebt, diese ungliickliche Stunde in Euer 
Gediichtniss zuriick, weinet meinem Andenken Thriinen . . . aber be- 
gniigt Euch nicht mit Thriinen allein; handelt, entwickelt Eure Krifte. 
. . . Ach, meine Séhne, lasset Euch nicht von der Entartung dieses Zeital- 
ters hinreissen, werdet Minner, und geizet nach dem Ruhm grosser Feld- 
herrn und Helden, . . . Kénnt Ihr aber mit aller Anstrengung den nieder- 
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gebeugten Staat nicht wieder aufrichten, so sucht den Tod, wie ihn Louis 
Ferdinand gesucht hat.” 


A few months after Jena, she, whom Napoleon had insultingly com- 
pared to Helen, had to go before her outrager to implore better terms 
for her country than he would grant to her husband or his ally Alex- 
ander. Here she indeed resembles a princess out of the tale of Troy, 
but it is Hecuba interceding for Polyxena, not Helen. To Napoleon’s 
brusque demand how Prussia could have ventured on war with him, 
she made one of the most admirable replies in history: “Sire, the 
glory of Frederick the Great might well cause us to miscalculate our 
strength.” Napoleon, no gentleman, however great as a genius, 
allowed her to leave him with hopes which he afterwards dashed. 
“What he had said to the queen was merely a few polite phrases 
that could not bind him.” The rest of her life was spent in the deep- - 
est pain, in ill-health, and in humiliation, if indeed the arrows of for- 
tune can humiliate the magnanimous. Her family was her only com- 
fort. Some letters to her father, which have been preserved, breathe 
an admirable spirit. She speaks lovingly and proudly of her husband 
and children. Here is a wonderful passage— 


“ Although posterity will not name me amongst famous women, yet, 
when it learns the sufferings of these times, it will know what I have suf- 
fered through them, and will say, ‘She suffered much, and was steadfast 
in suffering.’ Then I only wish that it may add, ‘She gave life to chil- 
dren who were worthy of better times, have striven to bring them on, and 
have finally gained them.’ ” 


Her main’ action in politics was to support Stein, and always to 
cheer and inspire her weak and depressed husband. In 1810 she died 
after much suffering. Her husband and her two eldest sons arrived 
just in time to see her die. The cruel scene is well told in the diary 
of the Countess von Voss, The physicians, after the autopsy, declared 
her illness to have been caused by her sorrows. She died at the 
cruellest time. In three years more she would have helped to inspire 
the War of Liberation, and would have had joy in remembering her 
sorrows. A few years later, and she would have been happy in the 
beauty, intelligence, and success of her children, of whom even the 
revolutionary Heine bursts out into admiration as he sees them in the 
streets. The popular mourning was boundless, You may see it in 
Korner’s poems, Rough old Bliicher said, “Our saint is in heaven ;” 
and when Paris was mastered in 1814, his first words were, ‘“ Luise 
is avenged.” A noble story is this life, full of tragic interest, and 
with a deep lesson. The French declaration of war arrived at Berlin 
on the anniversary of her death, the 19th July 1870. On that day the 
old king had, according to his yearly wont, visited the tomb of his 
heroic mother, Then and after, how often and deeply must he have 
thought of her, of the sorrows he was just old enough to appreciate, 
of her solemn warnings and counsels to his brother and himself, of the 
awful deathbed at which he knelt a boy of thirteen! We thank Herr 
Kluckhohn for his excellent little setting of this noble story. 
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Of the volumes which contain the results of Mr Bancroft’s 1° zeal, out- 
lay, and labour, it is impossible to speak at all adequately here. Very 
rarely indeed in modern times has so mighty a task been undertaken, 
and no one could have faced it without the spur of patriotic feeling in 
addition to the conditions of energy and wealth. It is of course easy 
to pick holes in this work, as in any other which covers so much 
ground ; but the judicious critic ignores trifling faults in a work which 
comprises all that has yet been learned or suggested on a vast subject, 
and which will be for a very long—perhaps, for all—time an indispens- 
able companion to every student of American archeology. Our own 
Lord Kingsborough anticipated Mr Bancroft in spending unmeasured 
toil and money on the antiquities of America, to his own ruin, alas! 
Mr Bancroft, the head of the great Californian publishing house, has 
broader shoulders fortunately. His volumes do not look so costly as 
Lord Kingsborough’s, the great outlay on which was caused by their 
reproduction in colour of the Mexican picture-writings ; but their com- 
pilation must”have involved no less expense, while they are more useful. 
Mr Bancroft’s modesty is as conspicuous as his energy: he professes to 
have limited himself to the collection of known facts, leaving to others 
the construction of theories. The earlier part of this work was noticed 
in our recent article on Savage Life (April 1875). Of the three 
volumes before us the first (vol. iii.) treats of Myths and Languages. 
The myths, most numerous and various, are well classified under the 
chief points, on which we find ourselves in contact with the super- 
natural or unknown. Merely noting that the Ahts of Vancouver 
Island possess a Darwinian theory that men “first existed as birds, 
animals, and fishes,” we pass on to the languages, which are hopeless 
in number and variety, though Mr Bancroft thinks that they may be 
assembled into three great families. Volume IV. treats of Antiquities, 
fascinating and awing us with its many woodcuts of the weird, long- 
abandoned buildings and monuments of Central America. In this 
portion of the work Mr Bancroft owes much (as he acknowledges) to 
Stephens, Squires, Catherwood, and to M. De Waldeck, who went to 
America for Lord Kingsborough, and who died a centenarian at 
Paris last year. With these wondrous buildings and their graceful orna- 
mentation, and the vast quantity of hieroglyphics, some of which are 
of a date later than the European conquest, it is maddening to think 
that the superstitious intolerance of the Spaniards has made the know- 
ledge of these nations and their records a thing past hope. In looking 
at the views of Copan, Uxmal, and Palenque, we are forcibly reminded 
of the monuments of Southern India. The constant use of relief, and 
the faulty and singular style of design, are common to the two regions, 
as is also the frequent rectangular facade. A still more striking 
resemblance is found in the richness of the architectural details, the 
character of which is also like. The Indian sitting posture, too, is 
found in America, notably in the famous Beau-relief at Palenque, the 
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figure in which sat (for it is now destroyed) with one leg bent up, 
exactly like the Hindu Mahadeva, The sloped ceilings of Uxmal and 
Palenque are singularly like the well-known Etruscan Regulini Gale- 
assi tomb, Das Buch ist ein neuer Beweis der Allgemeinheit des 
Phallismus, oder wenigstens des allgemeinen Eifers der Gelehrten den 
Phallismus iiberall zu finden. Im Lateinischen zu sagen id quod 
Teutonice diximus ; hoc opus demonstrat aut phallum ubique in vene- 
ratione habitum esse aut saltem doctos velle venerationem phalli 
semper et ubique invenire. The fifth and last volume contains the 
slight and dubious fragments of the primitive history of America which 
can be derived from tradition, or from the scanty records which Spanish 
bigotry has allowed to be handed down. Of these it is impossible to 
speak here. An ample index fitly ends the work, which needs no 
word of ours to commend it to all who can reach it. We warmly 
congratulate Mr Bancroft on his noble monument. 

In his “ Attic Orators” 1” Professor Jebb has produced a work which 
has been much needed, and which will enhance his high reputation. 
He has given us, in his introduction, a bright sketch of the rise and 
career of Attic oratory, marking clearly the difference between oratory 
at Athens and oratory in the present day, both in importance and 
general estimation, and also in the curious fact that the ancient orators 
carefully prepared their speeches, while we will have none now that 
we do not at least believe to be extemporary. From this practice 
of the ancients arises the close connection between oratory and other 
prose ; or, as Professor Jebb has it, between the prose that was in- 
tended to be spoken (heard?) and the prose that was intended to be 
read, We own to not understanding the word “ plastic” as applied to 
oratory. After the general review of Attic oratory, we have elaborate 
treatises on the earlier half of the famous decade—Antiphon, Andokides, 
Lysias, Isokrates and Isaeos. In each case the author gives a short 
life of the orator, a review of his style, and an analysis of his works. 
In the first volume occur Antiphon, whose dignified style and strong 
religious feeling are emphasised ; Andokides, whose excellence is pro- 
nounced to lie in plain narrative, often gossiping and comic, but always 
natural and vivid ; and Lysias, ever clear, precise, and studiedly simple, 
to whom Professor Jebb gives the palm for perception and delineation of 
character. Especially interesting, in this volume, is the discussion of the 
case of Andokides zegi réiv wvorngiwv. In the second volume Isokrates 
and Isaeos are treated at greater length, as might be expected. The 
so-called “ Philosophy” of the former fills an interesting chapter ; and 
that on his style calls attention to that prose-rhythm for which he has 
been so highly praised ; and the author is, we think, right in finding 
Isokrates too artificial, in spite of his pure diction. The analysis of 
the ravnyueixds is excellent, and we could wish that that of the ‘EAévn¢ 
éyxwusov had been longer. The treatment of Isaeos is no less interest- 
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ing, with its careful comparison of him with Demosthenes, and its 
exposition of the decisive transition of oratory into the technical 
antagonism of advocacy. If some object that they are not the greatest 
of Attic orators who are discussed in the book, it should be remem- 
bered that Dionysius distinguishes three of these five as sigerai, 
originators. Professor Jebb has selected them because of their in- 
fluence in moulding Greek prose, and also because they are less known 
than the later orators; reasons which forbid an immediate hope that 
he will continue these studies. We are sure that the work will be of 
interest not only to the scholar and student, but to many who have no 
longer, to many who never had, the power of meeting the orators on 
their own ground. We must not omit to call attention to the twenty- 
five useful pages of “ Annals,” and to some neat Doric verses, which 
are prefixed to the volume, and which are doubtless from Mr Jebb’s 
own elegant pen. 

Messrs Church and Brodribb have completed their English version of 
Tacitus by the publication of the Annals!’ These gentlemen have 
long won great distinction in connection with this author, and the 
present work is quite worthy of what they have done before. The 
translation is very accurate, and is usefully supplemented with an 
introduction and some good short notes. The volume also contains 
several excellent glosses on the Emperor’s titles, the word Delator, 
geography, and other difficulties. We are not quite so satisfied with 
the style as with the exactness of the rendering. It might advan- 
tageously have been briefer. There is, however, no doubt that Tacitus 
is one of the most difficult of all authors to translate ; and it is perhaps 
impossible to reproduce his style in another language. ‘Tl plaide 
tousiours par raisons solides et vigoreuses, d’une facon poinctue et 
subtile, suyvant le style affecté du siecle,” says old Montaigne in his 
sagacious remarks on this author, which are well worth reading (Essais 
iii, 8), if it is only for his prescient criticism, “qu’ayant specialement 
& suyvre les vies des empereurs de son temps—tant de notables actions 
que nommeement leur cruauté produisit eu leurs subiects, il avoit 
une matiere plus forte et attirante & discourir et & narrer, que s’il eust 
eu & dire des batailles et agitations universelles. . . . Cette forme 
Whistoire est de beaucoup la plus utile.” It is to be noted that Tacitus 
has frequently appeared in an English dress. The versions of old 
Greenway, Gordon and Murphy are all respectable, though they must 
expect to be thrust aside by the present translators. The volume is 
well printed; but the general reader will wish that a rather larger 
type had been selected. 

The fourth volume of Professor Max Miiller’s “ Chips” }° contains six 
lectures, two essays, and two contributions to controversial literature. 
The lecture with which he inaugurated the Oxford Chair of Compara- 
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tive Philology in 1858 has proved in some measure prophetic; for it 
speaks of a Chinese professorship, and of the utilisation of the money 
spent on “that long retinue of non-resident fellows.” The two Rede 
Lectures, and one delivered before the University of Strassburg in 1872, 
are upon the Professor’s own subject. The famous Westminster Abbey 
Lecture on Missions is followed by a sermon preached there on the same 
day by the Dean. Lastly, the opening address to the International 
Congress of Orientalists, held in London in 1874, contains a brief 
résumé of later work in Oriental studies, and the exposition of claims 
on several corporations for them. The essay on the Migration of Fables 
is extremely interesting. The most valuable paper in the book, how- 
ever, is an account of Henry Thomas Colebrooke (1765-1839), whom 
Professor Max Miiller calls “the founder and father of true Sanskrit 
scholarship in Europe.” It is indeed discreditable to us that Cole- 
brooke’s name is better known in France, Germany, and Italy than in 
his own country. Sir William Jones, it is true, was before him, and 
has connected his name for ever with the study of Sanskrit; yet 
Colebrooke was at least Sir William’s equal. It is, indeed, not quite 
fair to compare them, because they worked in different fields, Sir 
William Jones studied Sanskrit as a literary enjoyment ; while Cole- 
brooke was a painstaking scholar and critic of the language; and 
Professor Max Miiller is most happy in the thought of appending a list, 
made by Colebrooke in 1801, of common words with their cognates in 
Sanskrit and several Indian and European languages, “showing how, 
long before the days of Bopp and Grimm, Colebrooke had clearly per- 
ceived the relationship of all the principal branches of the Aryan 
family.” We cannot read the two last papers in the volume without 
some regret. Mr G. H. Darwin, in an article in Fraser entitled “ Pro- 
fessor Whitney on the Origin of Language,” had opposed Professor 
Max Miiller’s arguments against Darwin’s views on language, and 
quoted the American against the Oxford professor. The latter, in his 
“Reply to Mr Darwin,” said a great deal that was severe upon Pro- 
fessor Whitney ; who, in return, according to his wont, publishes a 
violent and utterly indecent attack upon Professor Max Miiller. The 
Oxford combatant replies with still greater severity, but with good 
breeding. The contest is still going on. The subject is so complex, 
and has so much that is personal to so many persons in it, that it is 
not easy to say if Professor Whitney is alone in the wrong. It is, 
however, quite clear that he has not the tact and temperance to cope 
with a polished man of the world like Professor Max Miiller, even if 
the latter were in the wrong. We regret that Professor Max Miiller 
has given so much permanence to the squabble. 

The second part of Schmidt's work on “Der Indogermanische 
Vokalismus ” *° follows the first after an interval of four years. It is 
impossible in our limited space to discuss a work, a few hundred 
pages of which represent several years of toil. Professor Schmidt is 
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favourably known as the collaborateur of Schleicher, and is now revis- 
ing a new posthumous edition of that scholar’s well-known “ Com- 
pendium der vergleichenden Grammatik der Indogermanischen Spra- 
chen.” The present work is a collection of observations of Sanskrit, 
and of the old stages of almost every dialect of the Indo-Germanic 
family, bearing on the extremely difficult and still obscure subject of 
the vowel sounds. It may be safely pronounced to be the most com- 
prehensive work on this subject, and to contain the latest information. 
We note that Professor Schmidt, like Schleicher, is one of the inno- 
vators in German spelling. 

We are glad to welcome a cheap but very excellent new edition of 
Dr Dyer’s “‘ Pompeii.”*!_ The author published his first work on Pompeii 
many years ago.- In 1867 he produced a new book based upon the 
former, and gained universal praise. The second work has now been 
revised, and, with additions, correcting its information down to 1874, 
has been republished in “ Bohn’s Illustrated Library.” With its three 
hundred woodcuts, it is a most interesting book even to the idler ; it 
is, however, only fair to say that it is a thorough description of Pompeii, 
and is quite suitable for the scholar and archeologist. Independently 
of its modest price, it is the most comprehensive work on the subject 
yet published. It deserves a large sale. 

The most important literary publication of the last few months is 
“Der junge Goethe,” a collection of all Goethe’s writings down to his 
settling at Weimar. Precisely because it is so important, we say 
very little about it. Remarks on Shakespeares and Goethes are 
seldom read with patience. It is the fate of greatness to suffer much 
idle commentary ; but who takes or changes his idea of such men 
from commentaries? Each man finds his own Shakespeare, his own 
Goethe, in his own thumbed copy of their works. To praise Goethe 
simply is to accuse humanity, and that unjustly. We can hardly 
believe that a still living man had to “write up” Goethe in this 
country. Heine’s words are now true over the whole civilised world : 
‘‘ People cannot well ask you, What do you think of heaven and earth ? 
What are your views on humanity? Are you a rational creature or 3 
stupid fool? All these delicate questions are, however, contained in 
the simple words, What think you of Goethe?” The present volumes 
we owe to the munificent zeal of S. Hirzel, the famous publisher of 
Leipzig, who for years has been collecting every letter or MS., and 
every edition of every work of the poet on which he could lay hands. 
They contain every known private or public writing of Goethe down to 
1775 in its earliest form, and are an excellent model for a complete 
edition in the future. Such an edition, however, is not to be hoped 
for until the now jealously-locked stores of Goethe’s literary remains 
are opened. Most interesting is it to notice from these, volumes, 
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printed in every case after the earliest editions, the many changes, 
additions, excisions, effected by the later taste of the ever-working 
poet. We find two complete forms of “ Goetz,” and the original 
““ Werther” and ‘‘ Die Mitschuldigen,’ which are both very different 
from the later editions. An entirely new commentary is created by 
the juxtaposition of the synchronous letters. These latter, indeed, we 
consider the more valuable part of the book. Never before has there 
appeared a general chronological collection ; and many are now printed 
for the first time. Nothing can be more interesting than to read them 
together with Lewes’s life. The editing and arrangement are done with 
admirable judgment and industry by Michael Bernays, who is known 
to students of Goethe by his “ Kritik und Geschichte des Goetheschen 
Textes.” 

A life of Heinrich Heine * will attract many eager readers. Of 
that incomprehensible and tragic existence little is known ; and as yet 
no one has adequately arranged that little. We have no intelligible 
view of the man, and a few pages might be published any day which 
would alter our conception of him, There is much to explain this. 
Heine was a man full of contradictions. He lived most of his life far 
from those who had known him in early years, and we have not much 
of his correspondence. The memoirs which we know he wrote would 
perhaps tell us much, but they are sealed, probably for ever. A 
Spanish writer (D. José Perrojo) remarks: ‘‘Cuando comparamos los 
juicios que sobre Heine existen, sorprende extraordinarimente hallar en 
ellos la misma ley de contradicion que en las producciones del poeta ; 
de manera, que si muy opuestos son los elementos que H. en sus com- 
posiciones maneja, no lo son ménos los juicios y andlisis que de su 
obra se hacen.” This is true, and is mainly due to the prevalent 
ignorance about him. The Germans read little except his lyrics. 
The rest they avoid, accepting the old hireling cry of the days of the 
censorship, and hating him as a renegade German—Franzisisch-gesinnt. 
Heine was indeed born a French subject, and for years he idolised 
Napoleon I. He appreciated the French more than most Germans do ; 
but he lived among them rather from necessity than from choice. The 
most thorough Alt-Deutscher will admit that the certainty of freedom in 
Paris is better than the chance of confinement in Spandau. He did not 
love the German Censur, or the Prussian bureaucracy ; butthroughout his 
works, where he is satirical, as when he says that the German loves liberty 
like his old grandmother ; when he writes to the French, and warns 
them of the wrath to come when his countrymen next choose to fight 
them—he is always affectionate to his country, and proud of it, and 
of the German characteristics. None but a true German could have 
been such a German poet. With the spread of liberal ideas, and the 
decrease of animosity against France, the Germans will be more just 
to Heine. Mr Stigand’s book is the work of a man thoroughly 
familiar with his subject. It is lively, and brings together the many 
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good glimpses which Heine gives of himself, and the best information 
from other sources. He describes well his ingratitude towards his 
uncle, his constant squabbles with all sorts of people, arising from his 
reluctance to control his stinging pen; his (occasional) surprising 
political foresight, his coarse ideas of love, his miserable tone with 
respect to religion, his awful years in his mattress-grave. Mr Stigand 
also gives us much just criticism of his works, and dishes up for us 
all our favourite passages. Yet, we regret to have to find fault with 
this book. He has filled pages with simple abuse of everything 
German. He has also allowed himself a strange practice of inserting 
long and rather dull pieces of verse, apparently his own. With these 
blots removed, and a better index, the book would be shorter, and 
not less valuable. Mr Stigand’s prose translations are very good, though 
occasionally hasty, His verse we like less. To his translation of 
“ Mein siisses Lieb, wenn du im Grab,” we prefer this :— 


* When thou, sweet love, shalt one day lie 

Where death’s dark door shall hide thee, 

I, too, will leave the world, and fly 
And lay me down beside thee. 

And as thou liest in pale cold sleep, 
I kiss thee broken-hearted ; 

I sigh, I tremble, I softly weep, 
Till life and I are parted. 

The other ghosts by midnight gloom 
Shall dance in haunted places ; 

We two will linger in the tomb, 
I lie in thy embraces. 

The dead go forth at the judgment-day, 
The day that dooms or blesses ; 

We give no heed to the summons, but stay 
Unmoved in long caresses,” 


These lines we quote in sadness from a translation of the ‘“‘ Lyrisches 
Intermezzo,” made by a rising man of letters, who has often delighted 
our readers, and who, but for an abrupt and cruel separation, would 
have written this notice. They show a tragic foreknowledge. Last 
summer, the translator, a young and strong man, lost a beloved wife ; 
and within a few weeks he was indeed buried beside her, leaving many 
friends unable to speak their thoughts of him, and our literature the 
poorer by one man of very great promise. 

Mr Kegan Paul has given us a model biography of William 
Godwin. 2 The world has hitherto had no good account of this 
remarkable man, who was interesting not only in himself, but also in 
his relations with all the talented Liberals of the dark days in which he 
lived. We still require much light to be thrown on the period between 
the first movements of the French Revolution and the death of George 
III. I£ we look back to the earlier part of the last century, we find 
English life, mutatis mutandis, very like what it is now. We can at 
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least understand the politic views of either party. The liberal ideas 
which now prevail on such broad questions as religious tolerance, 
freedom of speech and of the press, government by as well as for 
the people, were to be found in England in a more or less developed 
state from Milton’s time to that of Johnson. But towards the 
close of the century a darkness seemed to set in. The liberal, strong 
sense of our people seemed to have disappeared; and the press and 
public speech were harassed and prosecuted until they were nearly 
annihilated. In that time William Godwin lived, and his intercourse 
was mainly with the persons who felt most oppressed by the political 
conditions. Born in 1756, the son of a dissenting minister, he at first 
devoted himself to the same calling. After a few years his views 
on religious subjects changed, and he took to authorship when about 
thirty. He wrote much, chiefly on political subjects, and had great in- 
fluence in his day. His novel, “‘ Caleb Williams,” is the only work which 
can be said to live still. In 1797 he married Mary Wollstonecraft, 
whom he lost in childbed in the same year. The tragic history of his 
unhappy and gifted wife is well told. Godwin, in his “ Political 
Justice,” had spoken very strongly against marriage, so much so, that 
he kept his own marriage secret for atime. After his wife’s death, 
however, he still had, as About says, le mariage en téte, et lorsqu’un 
homme en est & ce point, il Epouserait la famine, la peste, ou lu guerre, 
plutét que de rester garcon. Within a year of his wife’s death, he had 
already been rejected by one lady. A year later he proposed to another 
lady who had been a widow only a month, again unsuccessfully. A 
year afterwards he had married a widow with two children. He him- 
self had two children, his own daughter Mary, afterwards Mrs Shelley, 
and Fanny, a child born to his wife before their marriage. The second 
wife was not a suitable partner ; and, indeed, Godwin himself was not 
aman with whom it was easy to get on. After a few more years of 
hard literary life, he set up as a bookseller or publisher. In this he 
was hardly more successful as regards money, and he remained in diffi- 
culties almost all his life. In 1833 he was made Yeoman Usher of 
the Exchequer, which gave him a competence until his death in 1836. 
It is almost comic to notice how he who waged war on matrimony 
married twice, and how the fierce old Radical held a sinecure office 
which was one of the first abolished after the Reform Act. Unadven- 
turous as Godwin’s life was, it contains plenty of tragedy. His 
adopted daughter committed suicide ; and his own daughter eloped 
with Shelley, whom she married as soon as his first wife had by her 
suicide enabled her to do so. Mr Kegan Paul is far more just to his 
subject than a biographer generally is; even he is, however, too 
lenient, we think, in his treatment of the Wollstonecraft failings and 
horrors. A more detailed account of Godwin’s monetary affairs would 
have been useful. He clearly was apt to depend on others, but the 
book does not tell us how much. If he had proper feelings about 
money (of which we cannot quite assure ourselves), then he was 
certainly a man of most noble generosity, Indeed it-is extraordi- 
mary to read how these poor struggling Godwins and Wollstone- 
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crafts stood by one another. These volumes are a treasure-house of 
interesting letters. Dozens from Mrs Inchbald, which, as well as 
all her relations with Godwin, are curious; several from Coleridge, 
Horne Tooke, Shelley, Walter Scott, the young Bulwer Lytton; and, 
lastly, some fifteen (all new) of Charles Lamb’s. Besides these famous 
names, Godwin’s mother contributes a large number of extremely 
clever misspelt letters, which give us a perfect knowledge of the excel- 
lent old lady. The Bulwer correspondence is a peculiarly interesting 
piece of literary history. The young author (whom Mr Kegan Paul 
pronounces to be ‘‘in his earlier style the direct intellectual descendant 
of the writer of ‘Caleb Williams’”) sought and obtained Godwin’s a. 
quaintance. The old man left papers showing that he had contemplated 
and made preparations for a novel on Eugene Aram ; and it is more 
than probable that he suggested the subject to the rising light. Mr 
Kegan Paul has done his work with rare and skilful modesty, letting 
Godwin or Godwin’s friends tell the story as far as possible. The book 
is not too long, and yet throws much light over several widely-separated 
lives. It is one of the most valuable of this quarter’s publications. 

A memoir of Schopenhauer > has been brought out by Miss Zimmern, 
who honours us by an appreciative acknowledgment of an essay on 
the philosopher which appeared in this Review in April 1853, and is 
not yet time-worn. Miss Zimmern’s work is mainly biographical, 
though she does not avail herself of the privileges of her sex to avoid 
the discussion of Schopenhauer’s difficult and cruel doctrines. His life 
had much in it to make him reasonably happy. He possessed a hand- 
some competence and good health. He early enjoyed the advantages 
of travel. The son of a mother who had gained considerable favour 
as an author, he became acquainted with many of the most illustrious 
of his countrymen (notably with Goethe) in her drawing-room at 
Weimar. He produced his most important work at the age of 
thirty. His life, however, was miserable, as that of a man must 
be who holds that the Will being the great underlying principle, 
and being in itself evil, our highest actual perfection is to exercise this 
base function for the benefit of our fellow ill-wishers rather than for 
our own merely; and the highest ideal, that of an ascetic self-denial 
which would result in that best of all possible boons, annihilation. 
His temper was comically violent, and caused him much trouble. He 
was absurdly afraid of poverty and other evils. His dictatorial rude- 
ness made him a species of exhibition where he lived. From youth to 
age, he never found a modus vivendi with his fellow-creatures. His 
idiosyncrasies make the book a remarkable study of humanity. His 
fame came late. Whatever the judgment on his theories may be, all 
must own his wonderful power of illustration, and his admirably clear 
and elegant style. Unfortunately he thought it necessary to attack a 
large and interested class, all the past and contemporary professors of 
philosophy in Germany ; and, like our painter Haydon, he was ignored 
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in return, as long as it was possible. His great work had been pub- 
lished nearly thirty years before the German world took it up. 
Schopenhauer, however, again like Haydon, was not the man to lose 
confidence in himself. He never swerved from his audacious faith in 
his own work ; and when fame came, though he thoroughly enjoyed 
it, he was not surprised. Schopenhauer forbade the writing of his 
biography, and despised women. By a curious irony of fate we here 
have a memoir of him by a lady; and it is so well done that even he 
will not be troubled in his grave. Let it be noted that he admired 
this nation enthusiastically. The following extract, concerning one of 
the very greatest physiologists the world has seen, has a special interest 
and value now :— 

“ Blumenbach spoke very seriously about the horrors of vivisection, and 
explained what a cruel and terrible thing it is, therefore we ought to em- 
ploy it very seldom, and only in important cases of actual utility. Then, 
too, it ought to take place with all publicity in the great auditory, and an 
invitation sent to all the medical students, so that this cruel sacrifice on 
the altar of science might be of the greatest possible utility. Nowadays 
every dabbler in surgery thinks himself permitted to practise the most 
horrible cruelty to animals in his own torture-chamber, to decide problems 
whose solution has been long written in books he is too lazy or too 
ignorant to read.” 

It is not easy to write, print, and publish a good biography of a man 
within seven months of his death; and when there is nothing worthy 
of note about the man, the difficulty of the task is increased. It is 
only partly for these reasons that the Rev. Mr Baring-Gould’s so-called 
Life of the late Rev. Mr Hawker”® is valueless. It would be less costly 
and cumbrous, for instance, if he had omitted his history of the Jesuits in 
Poland, his excursions on the family of St Morwenna, and the career of 
St Modwenna of Burton, the story of Cruel Coppinger, the life and 
correspondence of Sir Bevil Grenville, all of which had exactly nothing 
to do with his subject ; while he might well have given us a list of Mr 
Hawker’s publications. We learn from his admiring biographer that Mr 
Hawker was an extremely offensive practical joker in early life; that 
under twenty he married his godmother, a lady one year older than his 
mother, for the sake of her £200 a year; that when she died at eighty- 
one, he, being then fifty-eight, was so extremely depressed that he took 
to opium, wrote to somebody twenty months after her death, “If you 
return next year, you will find me, if I am alive, keeping watch and 
ward humbly and faithfully by the place where my dead wife still 
wears her ring in our quiet church ;” and married a young governess 
two months after this letter. On his deathbed he was baptized into 
the Romish Church. This, says the writer, was not an act of treachery 
on his part, the priest having been summoned by his wife, and having 
administered the rite while Mr Hawker was unconscious. Mr Baring- 
Gould devotes many pages to the wife’s religious opinions, which 
appear to involve a history of those of the Polish nobility from 1564 ; 
and as his only direct statement is, that “recently under Unitarian 
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influences, she now acquiesced in the teaching and ceremonies of the 
Anglican Church,” his explanation of the husband’s conversion is 
at least illogical. Very few letters are given, and Mr Hawker 
apparently had few friends of long standing, Mr Baring-Gould himself 
not being in that category. But the volume contains a great deal of irre- 
levant gossip about Cornish scenery, local stories and superstitions, 
Wesleyans, devil-hunting, and Mr Hawker’s funny and occasionally 
profane stories. In short, Mr Hawker owed a certain notoriety to his 
eccentric dress, manner, and sayings, to his habit of playing with nine 
cats in the chancel while reading the service, and similar absurdities, 
and finally to his conversion. He was aman who shared and increased 
the gross superstitions of his parish, attributing a farmer’s death to his 
having opposed him, the priest; and actually arguing on a historical 
point, that “I have twice received supernatural intimation of her iden- 
tity by dream and suggestion.” Down to September 1850 he claimed 
“forty miracles” on his own private account. Toa shallow account of 
this not very memorable person, Mr Baring-Gould adds some old jokes 
and many old wives’ stories, about as childish and unauthentic as his 
Legends of the Saints, and so makes up an imposing volume. He 
gravely mentions, as a thing “ not to be wondered at,” rumours of Mr 
Hawker having been seen in his old haunts since his death. To a 
friend of the present writer who inquired as to these appearances, a 
woman of the parish replied that she did not believe in anything of 
the kind. “You see, sir, if he’s in the good place, he won’t want to 
come back ; and if he’s in the bad place, they won’t let him.” This 
good woman’s tone is wiser than Mr Baring-Gould’s. The matter of 
the whole book would have suited a Daily Telegraph holiday-corre- 
spondent in Cornwall, and that is the best that can be said of it. 
Since the above remarks were written the Atheneum has given a very 
authoritative denial to almost all of the few facts stated by Mr Baring- 
Gould. With reference to the conversion, it asserts so decidedly that 
Mr Hawker was a traitor for money during many years, that Mr 
Baring-Gould ought to explain either how he could suppress so much, 
or how he could presume to write on a matter concerning which he 
was so ignorant. 

Yet another ecclesiastical biography is before us; but Mr Donald 
Macleod’s memoir of his brother, Norman Macleod,’ is a valuable and 
interesting book. It is the life of a thorough man. LEarnestly pious, 
and sincerely wedded to his beliefs, he was at the same time a useful 
and active man of the world, with a large heart and liberal sympathies, 
whose life is a good model for all priests, a good study for all men. 
It is not necessary to sympathise with all his opinions, but every man 
must admire his hearty practical life. The picture we here have of 
him is derived almost entirely from his own journals and his letters. 
A man who was proud of the friendship of Dean Stanley and Charles 
Kingsley, who disapproved of ultra-Sabbatarianism and teetotal intem- 
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perance, it is not wonderful that he encountered opposition among his 
brethren, A few years before his death it was almost a question of 
“ deposing” him ; and yet shortly after he was made Moderator. It 
was no ordinary man who could thus compel the somewhat intolerant 
Church of Scotland. The events of his life were not exciting. Like 
Thackeray, and almost at the same time, he spent a year in early man- 
hood at Weimar. He evidently enjoyed travel, and found many oppor- 
tunities of seeing foreign countries ; and the illness which finally killed 
him stopped him during an important journey in India, The feature 
which strikes us first in these volumes is the humour of his letters, 
and of the caricatures with which he very frequently adorned them. 
With boundless fun, there is always strong sense and real earnestness. 
Next we notice the deep religious feeling, expressed everywhere, and 
especially in his own journal. It almost provokes a smile to observe 
how much he considered the publication of Good Words as a work of 
religious duty. He seems to have-had a strong foreboding of his 
death, which was sudden. A few days before, “he talked,” says his 
daughter, “almost always about death and dying; the dread every one 
has of the act of dying ; and how merciful it was, that though a man 
in health fears death, yet when he is weakened by disease he is in- 
different to its terror.” We get many glimpses of the home-life of the 
Queen, with whom Dr Macleod stood on the footing of a friend. These 
extracts have been delicately made, but enough is given to increase our 
respect for that bereaved lady. We are not often pleased with lives of 
clergymen, especially when they are written by other clergymen or 
near relatives. In this case, however, a surviving brother, also a mini- 
ster, has done his work with taste and ability. He keeps himself in the 
background, and allows Norman Macleod to describe himself. We 
can see, moreover, that the editor shares the wholesome and tolerant 
views of his brother. We read with respect the dedication “to his 
mother, now in her ninety-first year, in affectionate remembrance of 
all that her children, and her children’s children, owe to her influence.” 

Dr Hunter’s “ Life of Lord Mayo” is a well-written narrative of 
a career of great interest. It is written too soon after the tragic end 
of the man whom it commemorates ; and its strain is too panegyrical, 
a natural fault, written as it is by one who is proud to have served 
Lord Mayo’s Government, with papers supplied by Lord Mayo’s family, 
and by his heads of departments. Dr Hunter's book is, however, a 
manly and honest panegyric, and is very pleasant reading. Lord 
Mayo’s earlier years were rather pinched. He was the son of the heir- 
presumptive of a peerage, but his family was by no means wealthy. 
For a long period his life was that of a country gentleman—a life in 
which he undoubtedly found contentment. Circumstances, however, 
brought him forward in politics, where he maintained a creditable 
position, His career previous to his appointment to the viceroyalty 
occupies only about a seventh of Dr Hunter’s Life. We all remember 
what we now consider the cruel outbreak in the press when his 
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appointment was announced. It was hinted that the incoming Liberal 
Government would cancel his appointment, as was done by the Whigs 
in the case of Lord Heytesbury in 1835. Mr Gladstone’s Government, 
however, followed no such evil precedent ; and we are reminded of Mr 
Disraeli’s saying that newspaper abuse “ may retard the advancement 
of a young man, starting in life and untried, but it is harmless after 
a man has become known ; and if unjust, it is in the long-run bene- 
ficial.” Dr Hunter’s account of Lord Mayo’s viceroyalty is, as we 
have hinted, unduly long and weighty. Lord Mayo’s foreign policy 
differed from the more inactive policy of his predecessor, Lord Law- 
rence ; and he anticipated by authoritative declaration the abolition of 
the income-tax by his successor. These were the great features of his 
reign. In other respects he toiled with honourable industry in that ex- 
hausting function. His tragic end is gracefully narrated. Dr Hunter 
has not given us a valuable historical work, but an honestly admiring 
account of a singularly high-minded gentleman of considerable ability. 

We next come to a small volume, which consists of sketches *° of 
those whom Mr Hinton considers the leaders of the Radical party 
in England. The sketches are somewhat like those of eminent 
Frenchmen which we have seen of late in the Daily News. They 
are, however, more personal, more adapted to New York taste. 
Several persons are included whom we should hardly rank as leaders. 
Messrs Cowan, Carter, Macdonald, Morley, Henry Richards, Cham- 
berlain, and others. The descriptions are probably not too correct 
in their facts, and they deal in eulogy with unnecessary liberality. 
We notice several misstatements, and a tendency, common in 
American papers, to be surprised by everyday things, and to dis- 
cover alarming portents in England. Thus we do not remember that 
the nation has had to pay any debts for the Prince of Wales, far 
less that ‘sums more than equal in amount (to $3,254,515) have been 
expended on the Heir-Apparent alone, to pay his debts and defray 
the expenses of his various State tours.” ‘This is detailed as in 
addition to his allowances. Nor do we remember when Parliament 
and the Press derided Mr Gladstone for thinking that “the unen- 
franchised masses were the same flesh and blood as themselves.” 
When Mr Bradlaugh stated that “the ‘Convention of 1688 had the 
authority of a Parliament, and that it admitted the right to deprive 
a living king of his crown, and to treat a Prince of Wales as having 
no claim to the succession,” he was wrong and irrelevant. The 
Convention Parliament declared that the king had abdicated, and 
the right of the present royal family depends in no way on the Act 
of 1689, in which it is not named, but entirely on the Act of 1701. 
And we should be greatly surprised if: the doctrine of the omnipo- 
tence of Parliament was not taught to the Prince of Wales as soon 
as he left his nursery. Mr Hinton’s book will not be read much on 
this side of the Atlantic, and we wish that as much tinie and re- 
search had been used in teaching our cousins something of our con- 
stitution and something of our national feeling. 
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BELLES LETTRES. 


F imitation be the sincerest form of flattery, men ought, as far as 
novels go, to be satisfied. George Eliot set the example of 
placing a masculine name on the title-page. Just now she has a 
host of followers, who, however, resemble her in no other way. The 
name, for instance, of the author of ‘‘ Cleveden”! is, we believe, neither 
Stephen nor Yorke. The disguise in this case isa mistake. The 
book is essentially a woman’s book, and not a man’s. There is so 
much which is true in the account of the feelings of the heroine, that 
we may hope for still better things from the authoress. The tale, as 
a love-story, is in fact so good, that it is worth while to spend a little 
longer time over it than we generally do on such productions. We 
must begin, however, with the ungracious task of fault-finding. The 
great mistake in the story is in making the characters talk, so to 
speak, thoroughly out of character. From the beginning a wrong 
keynote is struck. We are introduced to the little village of Cleveden, 
on the River Esk—a village which nobody who knows the district can 
mistake, We are taken amongst the usual inhabitants of such a 
place—a dissenting farmer, who speaks broad north-east Yorkshire, 
his daughter, a miller, and his female cousin. We think we know 
what style of a person a country miller is, even if “The Mill on the 
Floss” had never been written. We find out, however, that we have 
been under a thorough delusion. This country miller and his 
relatives are pictured in “Cleveden” as models of refinement and 
culture. Now the great drawback of living in the country is the lack 
of decent intelligence, to say nothing of culture and refinement. 
The country squires are still, as they were in Addison’s time, “ the 
unintellectual body of the nation.” The farmer is still, as in Bishop 
Earle’s time, “a fellow who manures the ground, but lets himeelf 
lie fallow and untilled.” The rural clergy are fast divorcing them- 
selves from the intellect of the day, so that intercourse with them is 
now becoming restricted to mere formal courtesy. We must confess, 
therefore, that we have our doubts about the intellectual miller. 
Mr Anthony Rede is an honourable and upright man, but the less 
that is said about his culture the better. ‘The same remark applies 
to the other characters. The authoress has fallen into another great 
mistake, of sprinkling her pages with a number of common French 
phrases. Cheap jewellery does not generally imply that the wearer 
is wealthy. The offence in this case is twofold, as it would seem to 
show that the writer has not sufficient command of her own language 
to express her ideas, whilst in a tale of simple English village life such 
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phrases injure the local colouring. The writer, too, not unfrequently 
falls into the affectation of using uncommon words, for no other 
reason, which we can perceive, than because they are uncommon. 
To revive an obsolete word which is wanted is a benefit to literature, 
but to use it because it is simply unusual, is to injure your own 
style. Once or twice “Stephen Yorke” introduces local words with 
really good effect. We are not, however, quite sure whether “ plain” 
for complain, and “perky” for we hardly know what, are improve- 
ments ; and we think that instead of the rather superfine ‘“ mar- 
guerite” for daisy, the authoress might have given us the really 
beautiful local word “ bairn-wort ”—child’s flower. 

The heroine, Jenny Kirke, is the real character of the book; all 
the other characters are too indistinct. The two young men might 
be labelled the good young man and the bad young man. The other 
female characters we know only by their names and their dresses. 
Jenny Kirke, however, stands out individualised. We seem in her 
to have made, not perhaps exactly a new acquaintance, but to 
recognise many a living being. She has good natural instincts, but 
is wayward and impulsive ; and these defects have not been counter- 
balanced by any really sound moral training or discipline. As such 
a girl always does in real life, she refuses the man who was more than 
worthy of her, and falls in love with a Vain provincial dandy, of the 
Stephen Guest order. Her lover turns out a thoroughly mean 
scoundrel, who, when he finds that Jenny Kirke’s father is ruined by 
his losses in some railway, undermines his character. Jenny Kirke’s 
better nature is brought out by her trials and sorrows. This is by far 
the most interesting part of the tale. It is told with both grace and 
pathos. The writer succeeds best in describing the various stages of 
feeling through which Jenny Kirke passes. Some of the touches 
are very delicate. Here is one: “ Real love calls up nothing so soon 
nor so certainly as real wide charity” (vol. i. p. 115). Again, at 
p- 122, we find a happy paraphrase of the well-known Italian proverb, 
“She is beautiful whom you think beautiful ;” just as in the second 
volume (p. 231) we find a good commentary on Juvenal’s nemo 
repented fuit turpissimus, Here, again, is a remark which will come 
home to many—‘ Jenny is trying not to think of anything, and so 
thinks of a thousand things.” Here, too, is a wise caution, which 
reads better apart from the context— 

“The world, with a kind of vague pietism not rare in it, acknowledges 
that sorrows are blessings in disguise; but the blessing is nqt inherent in 
the sorrow ; it has to be watched for, waited for” (vol. i. p. 151). 

Here, again, is a saying the truth of which most people unfortu- 
nately know— 

‘‘The great drawback of the lessons of experience is that they are 


learnt too late. The life wherein they would have been of use is lived 
out whilst we are learning them” (vol. 1, p. 219). 


Coleridge has said the same thing somewhat more poetically: 
“Human experience, like the stern-lights of a ship at sea, too often 
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only illuminates the path we have passed over.” Not only experi- 
ence, but joys generally come too late for us to enjoy them. There 
is, however, in “Cleveden” no trace of cynicism. We must not for- 
get to give a word of praise to the dialect, which is excellent. It is 
correct, and not overdone. The scenery, too, is firmly drawn. The 
sketches are evidently taken direct from nature. We shall look 
forward to the authoress’s next work with real interest. We think 
that she has it in her power to take a high place amongst the female 
novelists of the day. 

Mr Dangerfield? writes with real power. He has a style of 
his own. It is quite a relief to turn to his strong masculine prose 
after the flabby mawkish stuff of the average novelist. He pos- 
sesses, too, what they never possess—a knowledge of the world. He 
knows men and women. He can really draw—and this is, after all, 
no mean achievement—ladies and gentlemen. They behave in his 
pages as they do in real life. Yet sometimes we stumble upon pas- 
sages even in Mr Dangerfield’s pages which show how great is the 
temptation to paint the stern realities of life in far too bright colours. 
Here, for instance, is a passage from the chapter entitled, “A Literary 
Hack,” which occurs in his first tale, ‘‘ The Fool of the Family ”— 


“The Goldsmiths and the Johnsons would run no danger of starvation 
in these days. Grub Street is a thing of the past. The vineyard has 
increased faster than the labourers worthy of the hire. Let a man but 
have the scholarship, the versatility of these men, with ever so little 
flavour of their genius, and he will find hack literature a paying profession 
—a lucrative, an independent, and an honourable professsion ” (vol. i. pp. 
47, 48). 


We are quite at a loss to understand the meaning of the passage. 
If Mr Dangerfield simply means to say that hack-writing is better 
paid than it was in Johnson’s day, well and good. But to say that 
hack-writing—and by this we understand writing for newspapers and 
publishers—is a lucrative and independent profession, is, we think, a 
serious mistake. The real truth of the matter was far better stated 
in Mr Winwood Reade’s last novel, “‘ The Outcast”—a novel to which 
sufficient justice has never been done. The character of Mr Aveling 
is, however, true to life. “He knew,” says Mr Dangerfield, “ why 
it was that some second and third-rate statesmen, authors, and artists 
are always praised, some good ones mercilessly abused, and some 
never mentioned at all.” We hope that in some future novel Mr 
Dangerfield will tell us the secrets of the Bohemian prison, and also 
the real truth about hack-writing, and the exact sums which pub- 
lishers do really give for hack-books, and especially hack-novels, and 
not the sums which they are said to give. All the other stories in 
Mr Dangerfield’s two volumes are equally interesting. Perhaps the 
last, “A Tragedy Queen,” is the best. 

The critic of the future will probably divide George Eliot’s novels 





2 “*The Fool of the Family, and other Tales.” By John Dangerfield, author 
of ‘‘Grace Tolmer.” London : Sampson Low, Marston, Low, & Searle. 1876. 
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into periods. As great painters have their marked periods of style, 
so also have most great writers of fiction, whether it be in prose or 
poetry. There will be George Eliot’s early style, in which she dealt 
with rustic life. Of this style “ Adam Bede” will afford the best 
specimen. Here George Eliot is without a rival. Mr Hardy has 
indeed invaded her territory, but only with qualified success. His 
jokes were too smart and town-made. They had not the genuine 
bucolic flavour. Then, putting aside “ Romola,” the greatest, in our 
opinion, of all George Eliot’s works, we have her middle period, as 
seen in “ Middlemarch.” In “Daniel Deronda”? we have, how- 
ever, a distinct third style. George Eliot is beating the fashionable 
novelists on their own ground, just as Thackeray did, though in a 
different way. George Eliot brings elements which were so con- 
spicuously wanting in “ Vanity Fair.” “ Vanity Fair” was :a 
photograph, bitter and merciless. In “ Daniel Deronda” we have 
the artistic nature of the poet showing itself in passages of supreme 
beauty, which soften the harsher tones. Of the scope of the work 
we cannot of course speak from the small instalment before us, but 
we can speak of the literary workmanship. No novelist can hope 
to attain any permanent place in English literature who now comes 
much below the standard George Eliot has set up. This will be 
one of the least of the requirements of future novelists. In “ Daniel 
Deronda” we have, too, that ‘dazzling fence of rhetoric” which 
has only been seen in one or two great masters in any language. 
One word about the form of publication. This is, we suppose, a 
necessity arising from business. We all of us have to work under 
conditions. George Eliot’s work certainly suffers more than most 
novels do from this form of publication, simply because it is more 
artistic—because it in fact observes the laws of proportion and 
perspective. To judge of “Daniel Deronda” by instalments is 
something like judging of a statue by first seeing its foot and then 
the back of its head. 

Everything which Mr M‘Donald‘ writes is sure to be full of 
poetry. Nothing can be more poetical than the way in which 
“The Wise Woman” begins, and as it begins so it finishes. Mr 
M‘Donald calls “The Wise Woman” a parable; he should have 
said a fairy-tale. 

The author of “Dante and Beatrice” * has made a thorough mis- 
take. He has done all which industry can do, but in such a work 
industry can do but little. Only the highest genius can here be of 
any avail. 

About a year ago Mr Swinburne published a remarkable article 





3 “Daniel Deronda.” By George Eliot. Books I. and II. London and Edin- 
burgh : William Blackwood & Sons. 1876. 

4‘*The Wise Woman : a Parable.’ By George M‘Donald, author of ‘‘ Alec 
Forbes,” ‘‘ David Elginbrod,” &c. London: Strahan & Co. 1875. 

5 «Dante and Beatrice.” From 1282 to 1290. By Roxburghe Lothian. 
London: Henry S. King & Co. 1876. 
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in the Fortnightly Review entitled “ An Unknown Poet.” The poet 
was Mr Wells, and his poem “Joseph and his Brethren.”® The 
great danger when a poet turns critic is that he will trust more to 
his imagination than he does to his judgment. He reads not only 
between the lines, but into the lines themselves. Wordsworth saw 
what nobody else saw in Sir George Beaumont’s pictures. Mr 
Swinburne’s critical judgment, however, is in this instance certainly 
not at fault. He, of course, sees what the ordinary purblind reader 
will not see when it is pointed out tohim. When a lady complained 
to Turner that she could not see the same brilliant colours in nature 
which he painted in his pictures, he replied, “ Don’t you wish you 
could?” This is the only reply which can be made to the Philistine 
critic who can see no beauties in “ Joseph and his Brethren.” That 
there are in the poem grievous shortcomings, chiefly, however, of 
workmanship, Mr Swinburne would be the first to admit. He ex- 
pressly says so in the preface to the present edition. ‘“ There is,” he 
writes, “ an evident disposition to rest too easily contented with the 
first forms that offer themselves to clothe the first fancies, an ignor- 
ance when to stop and where to breathe, a facile indulgence in 
superfluity of speech.” If a Philistine critic were so disposed, he 
could undoubtedly preach at great length from this text. What, 
however, will chiefly militate against the popularity of “ Joseph and 
his Brethren” is the character of Phraxanor, but which is in reality, 
as Mr Swinburne rightly points out, the glory of the poem. No 
amount of excellence in the portrait will persuade the British public 
even to glance at such a character. Mr Swinburne has so fully and 
so admirably analysed her moods of feeling, as well as the dramatic 
power and truth with which she is presented, that he has left us 
nothing to say. We therefore turn to what may be called the softer 
beauties of the poem, which are likely to be overlooked amidst so 
much excellence of a far higher order. Here is a thought which will 
remind the reader of Wordsworth’s well-known lines, and also of a 
very similar thought of Blake’s— 


“To me a simple flower is clothed with thoughts 
That lead the mind to heaven,”—(P. 22.) 


Here, again, is a picture clear and distinct as the sky and sunlit 
clouds themselves— 


“ Late as I lay upon a shock of corn, 
With musing eye following my dreamy thought, 
Likening the clouds to cities far away, 
A falcon sailed majestic in my view ; 
This way and that he turned his peering head.”—(P. 23.) 


Once more, here is a passage which would have delighted Keats— 





6 * Joseph and his Brethren: a Dramatic Poem.” By Charles Wells, With 
 ilaiaaiaae by Algernon Charles Swinburne. London: Chatto & Windus. 
1876. 
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‘The grass is thick with flowers upon crisp stalks, 
Full of the juicy virtues of the place ; 
A rainbow garland for the brow of Spring.”—(P. 27.) 


These beauties all occur within a few pages at the beginning of 
the poem, and they ep increasing in beauty and variety as the 
poem goes on. Mr Wells is always happy when he touches upon 
the flowers and the clouds. We must, however, cease quoting. In 
conclusion, we fear that, in spite of Mr Swinburne’s elaborate, and, 
we may add, noble eulogy, “ Joseph and his Brethren” will only 
be popular with a few poets and students of poetry. The rea- 
son, apart from the character of Phraxanor, is not hard to see. Mr 
Swinburne’s recently published tragedy of “ Erectheus”’? will in some 
measure help to explain the cause. What are the chief beauties of 
“ Erectheus?” To give a satisfactory answer would require as much 
space as Mr Swinburne has devoted to the beauties of ‘ Joseph and 
his Brethren.” We may, however, ask in what way does “ Erec- 
theus” differ in its workmanship from Mr Wells’s play? Precisely 
in this, that Mr Swinburne does know when to stay his hand, does 
know, as he puts it, “ when to stop and where to breathe ;” that he 
never indulges in any “ superfluity of speech,” nor, we may add, 
in any of that commonplace prosing which disfigures so much of 
“ Joseph and his Brethren.” Further, Mr Wells’s play is about three 
times as long as “ Erectheus,” and is relieved by none of those light 
touches, none of those delicious lyrics, which in “ Erectheus” lift us 
into the very highest heaven of poetry. Here are lines to Athens 
which cannot probably be matched for strength, grace, and delicacy, 
except by the matchless lyrics of Shelley— 

“ Bloodless are her works, and sweet 
All the ways that feel her feet ; 
From the empire of her eyes 
Light takes life and darkness flies ; 
From the harvest of her hands 
Wealth strikes root in prosperous lands ; 
Wisdom of her word is made ; 
At her strength is strength afraid ; 
From the beam of her bright spear 
War’s fleet foot goes back for fear.” 


And so the poem proceeds, with its perfect form of expression 
and its perfect melody of rhythm. We think that we have said 
enough to indicate the high value which we set upon “ Erectheus,” 
To enter into its beauties is now impossible. We will merely say 
that we think it shows the high-tide mark which Mr Swinburne’s 
poetry has at present reached. 

Perhaps one of the most noteworthy features in the literature of the 
day is the number of closet-plays which not only appear but which find 
readers. ‘There is scarcely one of our poets who has not tried the 








7 «Erectheus: a Tragedy.” By Algernon Charles Swinburne. London : 
Chatto & Windus, 1876. 
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dramatic form of writing in some shape. We need not now dwell 
on the advantages of the dramatic form over all other. It simply 
stands supreme. Mr Gosse some little time ago by a single volume 
won his spurs in the field of poetry. “On Viol and Flute” was a 
book full of music and colour. We should as soon have imagined 
that Herrick would have written a tragedy as Mr Gosse a closet- 
play. Yet “Eric”® is a most undoubted success. Mr Gosse pos- 
sesses not merely dramatic power, but the gift of individualising his 
characters. His blank verse, too, is not merely strong, but sweet, 
full of that indefinable rhythm and cadence which only the best 
blank verse possesses. Nor has Mr Gosse, whilst attaining this 
mastery over blank verse, lost the lyrical power which so distin- 
guished “ On Viol and Flute.” Here are two stanzas which are full 
of melody and tenderness— 


“T bring a garland for your head 
Of blossoms fresh and fair ; 
My own hands wound their white and red 
To ring about your hair : 
Here is a lily, here a rose, 
A warm narcissus, that scarce blows, 
And fairer blossoms no man knows, 


“So crowned and chapleted with flowers, 
I pray you be not proud ; 
For after brief and summer hours 
Comes autumn with a shroud ; 
Though fragrant as a flower you lie, 
You and your garland, bye and bye, 
Will fade and wither up and die.’ 


The note is a sad one, the note of Meleager and Rufinus, the note 
of the pagan world, but it is one which we venture to think will be 
heard more and more in modern poetry as men’s hopes in a future 
life fade and fail. 

Some of Mrs Pfeiffer’s ° lyrics are very charming. They unite ease 
and freedom with sweetness. Some of the turns of thought, as in 
a song called “The Message,” are very graceful. We should sup- 
pose, however, that Mrs Pfeiffer would wish to be judged by her 
more serious performances than her lighter pieces. In her sonnets 
she appears to have put forth her strength. They are interesting 
as showing the attitude of a deeply poetical mind towards modern 
science. Mrs Pfeiffer must not for one moment be confounded 
with the crowd of writers who imagine that they can put down the 
doctrine of natural selection by personal abuse of Darwin and Her- 
bert Spencer. Hers is the cry which we have heard in “In 
Memoriam,” sincere, and worthy of respect. The two best sonnets 
are decidedly “ Past and Future” and “ Broken Speech.” In these 





8 “ King Eric.” By Edmund W. Gosse. London: Chatto & Windus. 1876. 
° «*Poems.” By Emily Pfeiffer, author of ‘‘ Gerard’s Monument.” London : 
Strahan & Co. 1876. 
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Mrs Pfeiffer appears to fling away some of the fears and regrets 
which have held her, and to see some, at least, of the blessings which 
Science promises the world. We shall hope that in her next volume 
the strain will be less uncertain and the feeling more assured. 

Mr Bayard Taylor '° is well known as one of the best translators 
of Goethe’s “ Faust,” and we should have imagined that he would 
have been imbued with the modern spirit. But he too has his fling at 
what he supposes to be the teachings of Science. If his humorous 
piece entitled “‘ Cupids” really does represent the “ views of certain 
women on marriage and divorce,” they do not represent those of the 
men, who have the best claim to be heard, Mr Bayard Taylor is, 
however, better represented in his Pastorals. Had we space, we 
would gladly quote some of his spirited descriptions, 

Everything which Miss Dora Greenwell! writes is sure to be 
graceful, and bear the marks of thought and culture. Such a piece 
as “The Blade of Grass” is sure to find admirers, be their creed 
what it may. The poem entitled “Between two Worlds” shows, how- 
ever, the greatest power. It is marked by one excessively striking 

assage. 

We should hope that by this time the author of ‘ Christmas 
Rhymes” ?* has felt some regret for publishing so silly a volume. 
Once or twice he makes a happy hit, but, as a rule, his attempts at 
humour are simply painful. } 

The new edition of Sir Aubrey de Vere’s “ Sonnets” !° will be wel- 
comed by his admirers. A graceful life of the author is prefixed. 
Sir Aubrey de Vere was a great admirer of Wordsworth, and his 
sonnets breathe not a little of Wordsworth’s tenderness of feeling. 

Mr Watson’s “Legend of the Roses”! is founded on a very 
beautiful story taken from “‘ Mandeville’s Travels.” The tale, as told 
in the old traveller's pages, runs that near Bethlehem there is a 
field full of roses, red and white, called the Field of Blossoms. The 
tradition is that a girl was condemned to be burnt in this field, 
When the fire was lighted, and the flames rose round her, she prayed to 
God, as He knew that she was unjustly condemned, to save her. The 
flames were suddenly quenched, and from the burning brands blossomed 
red roses, and from those that were not burnt, white roses ; and 
‘“‘theise weren the first Roseres and Roses, both white and Rede, 
that evere ony Man saughe,” It would require a very great poet 





10 ¢¢ Home Pastorals : Ballads and Lyrics.” By Bayard Taylor. Boston,}U.S. : 
Jones R. Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1876. 
11 « Camera Obscura.” By Dora Greenwell. London: Dalby, Isbister, & Co. 


876. 

12 « Christmas Chimes and New-Year Rhymes. Serious and Comic. Witha 
Gallery of Notables, Drawn and Quartered in Various Verse, Sense and: Non- 
sense.” London: Basil Montagu Pickering. 1876. 

13 “ Sonnets.” By Sir Aubrey de Vere, Bart. A New Edition. London: 


Basil Montagu Pickering. 1876. 
14 “The Legend of the Roses: a Poem.” ‘‘Ravlan: a Drama.” By Samuel 


James Watson. Toronto: Hunter, Rose, & Co. 1876. 
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to do justice to so beautiful a legend, and it is no reproach to Mr 
Wilson to say that he has failed. 

Under the title of “Queen Mary,” we have an excellent reprint 
of Dekker and Webster’s “The Famous History of Sir Thomas 
Wyat,” and Heywood’s “ Troubles of Queen Elizabeth.” Both plays 
possess a great interest for the student of the Elizabethan drama, 
but hardly any for the general reader. The editor has enriched the 
volume with a most interesting preface. 

The poem of “ Monacella” !° is founded on the well-known legend 
of the saint. The writer shows, in places, real descriptive power, and 
a love for Nature, especially in her wilder aspects, 

“Tf a speech,” said Fox, “reads well, be sure it did not sound 
-well.” Something of the same kind may be said of plays. It is 
precisely the most readable parts of a play which do not act well. 
Mr Gilbert 17 has therefore achieved a double success, for his plays 
both act well and read well. Although so utterly different in style, 
they may be compared with Douglas Jerrold’s best efforts, which 
also both read well and act well. Perhaps “The Wicked World,” 
and what Mr Gilbert calls “a respectful parody” on Tennyson’s 
“Princess,” are the most brilliant. The songs in the “Trial by 
Jury,” are as happy as those in “Alice in Wonderland.” A certain 
similarity between the two may account for the fact that the author- 
ship of the latter work is so often attributed to Mr Gilbert. 

We are glad to see a collected edition of Laman Blanchard’s 
poetry.!8 He is still so often mentioned and quoted by those who 
belong to an almost past generation of wits, that we are glad to have 
the opportunity of reading his poems. Mr Blanchard Jerrold has 
prefixed to the edition a memoir of the poet. The correspondence 
which is given smacks rather of Bohemia. We must suppose that 
either time or accident has robbed us of the best of the letters 
‘which must have passed between Blanchard and his friends. Those 
which Mr Jerrold has given are on the most trifling subjects. We 
turn to the poetry. Charles Lamb praised it. Browning, who 
ought to know what poetry is, declared Laman Blanchard’s volume 
to be “brimful of the sweetest and truest things in the world.” 
After such praise as this, we must confess to a feeling of disappoint- 
ment. Blanchard’s poems are poetical, but not poetry. Lamb and 
Browning doubtless perceived promise—a promise which would have 
been fulfilled under happier circumstances. When we read these 
poems of Blanchard’s, we ought, however, in justice to remember 





15“ Queen Mary. Two Old Plays by Dekker and Webster, and Thomas 
Heywood. Newly Edited by William John Blew. With a Prefatory Essay on 
the Relations of the Old {and Modern Drama in this Chapter of History.” 
London: Basil Montagu Pickering. 1876. 

16 ‘¢ Monacella: a Poem.” By Agnes Stonehewer. London: Henry 8S. King 
& Co. 1876. 

17 “ Original Plays.” By W. S. Gilbert. London: Chatto & Windus. 1876. 

18 «¢The Poetical Works of Laman Blanchard, witha Memoir.” By Blanchard 
Jerrold. London: Chatto & Windus. 1876. 
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what the first productions of some of his contemporaries were like, 
even of Byron or Wordsworth, and, coming to our own times, of 
Tennyson. Bearing this in mind, we think that there is ample 
justification for the very high opinion in which Blanchard’s poetry 
was held by his contemporaries, But no man can serve two masters, 
The daily press absorbed all Blanchard’s energy. As it is, we see 
only great power wasted. - The finest things in the volume are the 
“Spirit of Poesy,” “A Poet’s Bride,” and some of the sonnets. 
Had Blatichard lived, and possessed that leisure which is essential 
for the cultivation of poetry, he would without doubt have taken a 
high rank amongst English poets, 

Professor Armstrong !° possesses an unusual command of language, 
and no slight lyrical power. Nothing, however, short of the highest 
success could justify the choice of such subjects as he has chosen. 
Milton alone could here hope to succeed. We have pleasant recol- 
lections of Professor Armstrong’s “ Ugone,” but fear that, like it, his 
present volumes will fall upon deaf ears. 

The English Dialect Society is doing good work. For 1875 it has 
given us four publications, all of real value. The list of the works 
on English dialects °° is now completed. Of course, a catalogue of 
this kind will from time to time require a supplement. So far as we 
can judge, the present list is very nearly exhaustive. There are one 
or two slight omissions. Under Warwickshire, for instance, Mr 
Halliwell’s very scarce edition of Sharp’s “ Warwickshire Glossary ” 
ought to have been mentioned. Only twenty-five copies were 
printed, and of these fifteen were destroyed. One has since, we be- 
lieve, been lost by fire. The only copy which has ever come into the 
market was sold in the Windus sale, at Sotheby’s, in 1868, for 
£2, 14s. Under Somersetshire, Miss Wilson’s curious little work, 
with its humorous sketches, should have been noticed. Under 
Leicestershire, we miss Cooke’s work, which is rightly inserted in 
the Devonshire list. Under Suffolk, the Glossary of words in Rain- 
bird’s “ Agriculture of Suffolk,” and under Norfolk, Miss Gurney’s 
list of words in the “ Proceedings of the Philological Society ” should 
be entered. Under Wiltshire, too, the Glossary in Davis’s “ Agri- 
culture of Wiltshire” should find a place. Further, there should be 
an entry of such works as Poole’s Glossary of the “Old District of 
Forth and Bargy,” edited by Barnes; and Mr Picton’s privately- 
published work on the same subject. But, as we have said, the list 
is very full, and has evidently been compiled with very great labour 
and care. As a work of reference, it is indispensable to every 





19 ‘The Tragedy of Israel.” Part I. King Saul. Part II. King David. 
Part III. King Solomon. By George Francis Armstrong, M.A., Professor of 
History and English Literature in the Queen’s College, Cork. London: Longman 
Green, Pender, & Dyer. 1876. 

20 “ 4 Biographical List of the Works that have been Published, or are known 
to exist in MS., Illustrative of the Various Dialects in English.” Compiled by 
Members of the English Dialect Society, and edited by the Rev, Walter W. Skeat, 
M.A. London: Triibner & Co. 1875. 
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library. The Cornwall, Devonshire, Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cum- 
berland, and Westmoreland lists are especially well done. 

The next work is Mr Robinson’s Whitby Glossary.24 We are 
glad to see that Mr Robinson has acted on Mr Skeat’s advice, and 
given us the whole of the words which he has been able to collect. 
We dwell upon this because, in a quarter where we should have 
expected better things, it has been urged that only those words 
which are peculiar to the district should be given. But how is the 
collector to know what words are peculiar to his district? Further, 
we do not want merely to know—although of course this is most 
important—what words are peculiar to a district, but also what 
words are common to several districts ; and this can only be known 
by each collector giving the whole of the words in his own locality. 
More than twenty years ago, Mr Robinson published a Glossary of 
Whitby words. We have carefully compared it with his present 
work. We are glad to see that he has omitted all the old deriva- 
tions which were to be found under “ Hoppet,” “ Inears,” “‘ Maund,” 
&e. Many of the explanations of the words have been entirely re- 
written. But it is in the great additions that the value of the 
present work consists. In the old Glossary, under the letter “A,” 
only sixty-one words were entered, but in the present work we find 
no less than two hundred and fifty. Under the letter “ B,” in the 
old Glossary, two hundred and eighteen words were registered, but 
in the present list the number is increased to seven hundred The 
same proportion holds good with regard to other letters. These 
figures will at once show the great value of Mr Robinson’s new 
work. When completed, it will probably be one of the fullest and 
richest glossaries in the language. Yet, with all his care, Mr 
Robinson has made a few omissions. ‘This is inevitable. No one 
man—and Mr Robinson has been working almost unaided—can 
hope to glean the whole harvest. In the Lancashire Glossary, 
which we shall notice immediately, the two editors have had the 
help of many labourers. But Mr Robinson has worked alone. 
The omissions, however, which we notice are comparatively few. 
Such words as “foyman,” a man who lays on (“foys”) or takes off 
ships from a beach; ‘‘dayspring,” a place in a field which is wet 
both in winter and summer ; “ brich,” a fungus used for a razor-strop 
by the peasantry, and one or two more, should find a place in a 
supplement. We congratulate Mr Robinson on the way in which 
he has performed his self-imposed task. We trust, however, that 
he will not rest content with his labours, but will still keep on at 
the good work of collecting. The mine is not yet worked out. 

If any one wishes to know what is one of the ends of the English 
Dialect Society, they should turn to the Lancashire Glossary,?? 





#1 “ A Glossary of Words used in the Neighbourhood of Whitby.” By F. K. 
Robinson, Part I. The English Dialect Society. London: Triibner & Co. 
1875. . 

*2 “A Glossary of the Lancashire Dialect.” By John H. Nodal and George 
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edited by Mr Nodal and Mr Milner. Here we find not merely a 
collection of words, but illustrations of them placed in chronological 
order, ranging from Old English down to the present day. The 
work thus becomes not merely a scientific history of the English 
language, but throws the greatest light upon many passages in our 
older authors. Such a work as the present deserves a separate 
article to itself, dealing as it does with so wide a range of subjects. 

The next work issued by the English Dialect Society is Mr 
Elworthy’s “Dialect of West Somerset.”*? It deals most elabo- 
rately with the pronunciation, and requires a local knowledge, 
which we do not possess, to enable any one to judge of its merits. 
In conclusion, we must not forget to mention the labours of Mr 
Skeat. It is upon him that the whole drudgery—and there is no 
harder drudgery than that of dictionary and glossary making—has 
fallen. It is to him that the whole success of the English Dialect 
Society is due. 

Mr Macbeth’s “ Might and Mirth of Literature ” ** is a large and 
useless volume. In an introductory notice Mr Macheth is good 
enough to parade his learning, and boasts of his familiarity with 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, German, Italian, and Spanish. We 
think it would have shown better taste in Mr Macbeth to have been 
silent upon his qualifications. We can only say of him, as the Duke 
of Wellington said of some officer, that he has been over-educated 
for his intellect. His great familiarity with foreign languages 
appears to have deprived him of any real acquaintance with his 
own. His style is of that peculiar kind which we find only, in Eng- 
land at least, in the writings of the most uneducated dissenters— 
vulgar and blatant. The “ Might” of his book is shown chiefly by 
its loud talk, and its “ Mirth” by its ludicrous mistakes, His judg- 
ments on the most common matters are simply astounding. Of Alex- 
ander Smith we are told that he ‘has equalled Tennyson in finish, 
in delicacy of touch, and in pellucid clearness.” This is precisely 
what Alexander Smith has not done. Of Mrs Craik we are told 
“that her prose is muscular as the arm of a first-class gladiator.” In 
this judgment both might and mirth are combined, for a more ludi- 
crous statement can scarcely be made. The book, however, is not 
worth serious criticism. 

Dr Dibdin somewhere speaks about a beautifully bound edition of 
his own works, the sight of which gave him the utmost pleasure. 
We think, however, that the new edition of his “ Bibliomania ” *5 in 





Milner. Part I. Words from A to E Inclusive. English Dialect Society. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1875. 

23 “The Dialect of West Somerset.” By Frederic Thomas Elworthy. Eng- 
lish Dialect Society. Triibner & Co. 1875. 

%4 «The Might and Mirth of Literature : a Treatise on Figurative Language.” 
In which upwards of six hundred writers are referred to, and two hundred and 
twenty figures illustrated, &c. &c. By John Walker Vilant Macbeth. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, Low, & Searle. 1876. 

35“ Bibliomania ; or, Book Madness : a Bibliographical Romance.” Illustrated 
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Roxburgh binding would have also gladdened his heart. About 
bibliomania we need say nothing. The rage for collecting rare editions 
is even greater now than it was in Dibdin’s day. Messrs Sotheby 
& Wilkinson’s auction-rooms are more crowded than ever. Higher 
prices are fetched. Rich Americans have raised the market. Dib- 
din’s work will always possess an interest to the collector and the 
amateur, who generally know more of the outside than the inside of 
a book. The student, however, must content himself with the 
thought that the greatest authors can now be procured in better edi- 
tions, and at cheaper prices, than at any other period of the world’s 
history. 

Mr Matthew Arnold has issued “a revised and enlarged ” edition 
of his Essays.*° We need not now say that these essays are, from a 
literary point of view, the most remarkable which this generation 
has seen. Mr Saintsbury, in his article on “ Modern English Prose,” 
only did Mr Arnold justice when he put him amongst the great 
masters of English prose. We therefore regret that Mr Arnold has 
not more carefully revised the present edition. The preface remains 
as it was. What has Mr Arnold to do with such people as Profes- 
sors Anderson and Frickel? Keats’ lines, too, are still misquoted, as 

“ Moving waters, at their priest-like task 
Of cold ablution round Earth’s human shores,” 


Keats wrote “pure,” not “cold.” Keats did not contemplate an 
elaborate process of “tubbing” for the earth, but of purification, 
the waves xAvgorsg ra dvgwrwv xaxd, as another great poet said 
before him, 

Every one will be glad to have Charles Lamb’s works”? in one 
volume. The editor has evidently taken considerable pains to bring 
together all the facts of his life. Many of Lamb’s good sayings, too, 
are for the first time collected. Here is an admirable reply to 
Johnson's sneer that ‘ nobody ever wished ‘ Paradise Lost ’ longer.” 
‘No, nor the moon rounder,” was Lamb’s comment. Here, again, is 
a happy hit: “ He imagined a Caledonian compartment in Hades, 
where there should be fire without sulphur.” This is almost as 
good as the old definition of Mahomet’s hell—“ A roomful of ugly 
women.” The only drawback to the present edition is its exces- 
sively small print. 

King Lear * is the latest of the select plays of Shakespeare edited ~ 
by Mr W. A. Wright. We can give it the same high praise which we 





with cuts. By Thomas Frognal Dibdin, D,.D. New and Improved Edition, 
London: Chatto & Windus. 1876, 

26“ Essays in Criticism.” By Matthew Arnold, formerly Professor of Poetry 
in the University of Oxford, Third Edition, revised and enlarged, Mac- 
millan & Co, 1876. 

‘7 ©The Works of Charles Lamb, Poetical and Dramatic, Tales, Essays, and 
Criticisms.” Edited, with Biographical Introduction and Notes, by Charles 
Kent. London: Routledge & Co. 1876. 

‘8 «Shakespeare: King Lear.” Clarendon Press Series of Select Plays, 
Edited by William Aldis Wright, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1875, 
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have bestowed on its predecessors, In fact, this Clarendon edition of 
Shakespeare’s plays is nearly the only one which we can conscientiously 
recommend for the general reader. No liberties are taken with the 
text. The notes are brief, but yet full. The editor does not seek 
to display his knowledge. His aim is to enlighten the student on 
those points which really do present a difficulty. The notes upon 
S pial “Jady the brach,” “ gasted,” and “ Lipsbury pinfold,” are 
all that could be desired. And here let us call attention to Mr J. 
O. Halliwell-Phillipps’ “ Reduced facsimile of the first folio of 
Shakespeare.” *® Mr Halliwell-Phillipps does not at all exaggerate 
the worth of the first folio when he says, “ Its value increases every 
day, for day by day it is more clearly ascertained that many of the 
subtler meanings of passages in the works of Shakespeare depend 
upon minute indications and peculiarities which are alone to be traced 
in the original text.” The present volume will therefore be a great 
boon to all students. 

The Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, has recently been remind- 
ing us in his article on Bentley, in the last number of the new Lney- 
clopedia Britannica, that we owe most of Bentley's best works to 
mere accident, Certainly a mere accident has produced Miss 
Thackeray’s most welcome volume of her father’s drawings.*® Seldom 
has a bad book produced such a good one. Thackeray’s drawings, 
like his writings, have a style of their own. We may say of them, 
as Shakespeare says of his own poetry— 


“ Every word doth almost tell my name 
Showing their birth, and where they dia proceed.” 


It is precisely the book to lie on a table, and to be taken up at spare 
moments, ‘ 

Mr Crane’s “ Mrs Mundi” *! is full of fancy, humour, and poetry. 
It is a hook quite by itself. The female figures are all marked by 
a classic grace. The humour, too, is in places excellent. Nothing 
can be better than Plate xvi., with its Cook’s tourist flying in the 
air like an elderly cherub ; or the last plate, where the sleepy guests 
are leaving, and sic transit gloria Mrs Mundi. 

There are several striking things in Mr Russell’s “The True 
Macbeth.” *? The reader should especially turn to page 44. “The 
National Portrait Gallery ”*? is a useful volume. The portraits are 





#9 “The Works of William Shakespeare.” In reduced facsimile, From the 
famous First Folio Edition of 1623. With an Introduction, By J. O. Halliwell- 
Phillipps. London; Chatto & Windus, 1876. 

%” «The Orphan of Pimlico, and other Sketches.” By W. M. Thackeray. 
With Notes by A. J. Thackeray, London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1876. 

%} “*Mrs Mundi at Home.” By Walter Crane, London; Marcus Ward & 
Co. 1876. 

42 “The True Macbeth,” By Edward R. Russell. Liverpool : D. Marples & 
Co. 1876, 

83 “The National Portrait Gallery.” London: Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 
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good and the notices impartial. We have to acknowledge a new 
edition of Mr Martin’s translation of Catullus,34 and a new transla- 
tion of Propertius by Dr Cranstoun,®* whose version of Catullus 
we prefer to Mr Martin’s. Dr Cranstoun’s Propertius deserves to 
be put on the same shelf as his Catullus. The translation will be 
a boon to all English readers, and the notes of real service to 
scholars. 





MISCELLANEA. 


HESE admirable Essays! deserve the warmest praise: in style, 
in tone, and in temper they are all that can be desired. 
There is in them, it is true, none of the magic word-painting 
which delights us in the pages of Mr Ruskin, but which is as often 
used to conceal a dangerous and delusive fallacy as to adorn a truth ; 
there is no attempt at rhetoric, but the words are the expression of 
exquisite taste severely restrained by common sense, and have that 
highest eloquence of saying in simple form exactly what the author in- 
tends to say. While all artists will find much to help and steady them 
in every page, the book is primarily intended for the lay reader. Now 
that education and art-education are extending to all classes, we con- 
stantly find people who, striving after mental culture, ask why they 
should admire this rather than that—an Indian rug more than a 
Brussels carpet, the music of “ Figaro’s Hochzeit,” rather than of 
“ La Belle Héléne ;” why the merest rough sketch by Turner is better 
than the most finished chromo-lithograph ; why Lowther Lodge is 
to be preferred to the neighbouring houses in Rutland or Prince’s 
Gates. These Essays will tell them, plainly, shortly, convincingly ; 
it ought to become at once a text-book for art schools, or at least a 
valuable prize-book for young students. Of course we differ with 
Mr Bellars here and there, as when he estimates Longfellow, with 
his smooth prettinesses, as a great poet; but usually when we differ, 
we find subjects for thought and wholesome mental disputation. 
We can say most emphatically this is a book to be bought, and 
not hired—to be read often, not only once and then forgotten. 

“ Art Studies of Home Life”? is really a most audacious book. 
Twenty-four photographs of prints from well-known pictures by 
Landseer, Ward, Mulready, and others, have been put together with 
no connecting-link whatever, no unity of subject. They are called 





34 <¢The Poems of Catullus.” Translated into English Verse. By Theodore 
Martin. Second Edition. London: William Blackwood & Sons. 1876. 

85 The Elegies of Propertius.” Translated into English Verse. By James 
Cranstoun, B.A., LL.D. London: William Blackwood & Sons. 1876. 

1“ The Fine Arts and their Uses.” Essays by William Bellars, London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 1876. 

2“ Art Studies of Home Life.” By Godfrey Wordsworth Turner. Cassell, 
Petter, & Galpin. (No date.) 
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“Studies of Home Life,” but they might have been called Animal 
Life, or anything else, just as well. The motive for publishing seems 
to be to advertise the Woodbury-type process. Then to make the 
volume thick enough to sell, Mr Turner throws in the most worthless 
essays it has ever been our ill luck to read, some having a faint con- 
nection with the subject of the plate, others none atall. For instance, 
to the photograph of Mulready’s picture of the “ Wolf and the Lamb” 
—a brutal schoolboy bullying a meek companion—we have an essay 
on Cowper the poet, who once was bullied also. There is an M 
in Macedon and also in Monmouth. A disquisition on Professor 
Wilson (Christopher North) is brought in neck and heels, because 
Mr Frederic Tayler painted a picture which, Mr Turner thinks, 
Professor Wilson would have liked if he had ever seen it. We 
have never, we say it deliberately, seen a more flagrant instance of 
book-making,. 

The numbers which have been sent us of this publication * contain 
each four Woodbury-type photographs of prints after the pictures 
of great English masters. The plates are worth examination, 
though the process by which they are produced is not quite satis- 
factory to our mind, and flattens the whole subject. The letter- 
press 1s sensible, and wholly different to the pretentious inanities of 
the “Art Studies.” It isa pity, however, that it has not been revised 
by an educated person, for such an one would not have allowed 
Sirens to be printed Syrens. 

Whatever Mr Skeat ‘+ undertakes to edit, is sure to be thoroughly 
done. The reason for dealing with this play so fully is less that it 
is in itself a masterpiece, which can scarcely be asserted, than that 
it is a most useful lesson in criticism to endeavour to determine, or 
follow the arguments of others while they determine, how much is 
Shakespeare’s and how much Fletcher’s. The Introduction, dealing 
mainly with this question, is almost all that an introduction should 
be. But we hold that in every special edition of a play the argu- 
ment or story of the .drama should be given succinctly at the 
beginning; this is not done here, and the omission is a defect. 
The notes are careful, interesting, and for the most part necessary, 
but sometimes overdone. For instance, on the expression “arm 
your prize” (act y. sc. 3, 1. 135), there is no use in giving us 
Knight’s and Mason’s nonsensical comments, “offer your arm to 
the lady you have won,” and “take her by the arm,” with the 
verdict that “ perhaps the former is the better explanation.” They 
are both sheer nonsense, and Mr Skeat gives us the true and only 
meaning—“ Take her in your arms, embrace, like the German wm- 
armen.” Editors must be sometimes dogmatic, and surely this is 
a case in which we could dispense with the crude guesses of non- 
philological critics. 





3 <*The Picture Gallery.” New Series. Nos. 42-45. Sampson Low. 1875. 
4“‘The Two Noble Kinsmen.” Edited by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 
Pitt Press Series, Deighton, Cambridge and London. 1875. 
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LITERATURE PRIMERS. 


Mr Brooke has set himself no light task in undertaking to write 
a sketch of all English literature® in 160 pages. On the whole, 
he has done his work very well, though we by no means agree 
with him in all his opinions, and are strongly of opinion that in- 
tellectual' pemmican of this kind is injurious food for the young 
mind. To read a few great authors, and from them to work out- 
wards to their surroundings, and see the relation in which they 
stood to the time, is far better than the reverse principle of first 
flooding the mind with names of writers and their works, each 
ticketed with aslap-dash judgment. But if the public will have 
this sort of thing, few can do it less objectionably than Mr Brooke. 
There are curious omissions. To speak of Coleridge only as a 
poet, and so ignore his immense influence on modern philosophy and 
theology, is wholly misleading; and with the exception of Carlyle 
and Ruskin, the poets are apparently our only living authors. 
Much preaching, no doubt, is harmful to style, and leads to ex- 
aggeration ; but we were scarcely prepared for such slip-slop as 
“Cowper’s first poems were the Olney Hymns, written along with 
John Newton,” or for the statement that ‘‘few spots on earth are 
more sacred than Wordsworth’s grave.” With Mr Brooke’s part in 
the work our praise must end. Nothing can be more slovenly than 
the outward appearance of the book. There is no fly-leaf at the 
beginning of the volume, and the final page is pasted on the inside 
of the cover. 

Mr Eve’s notes are models of what such should be.6 Notes, Exa- 
mination-Papers appended, Glossary, leave nothing to be desired, 
are never superfluous. It gives a new pleasure to the re-reading of 
“‘Waverley” by the adult, will make play learning, and learning 
play to the child. The book, though cheap, is excellently printed, 
there is no look of parsimony about it. 

This is not nearly so good a book? as Mr Eve's “ Notes to 
Waverley.” We doubt the “ Vicar of Wakefield” making a good 
schoolbook ; the notes are often neither interesting nor correct. 
For instance, ‘“‘ Bugle, a long bead made of black glass.” Why black ? 
We saw only last night a lady’s dress which was almost wholly 
armour-plated with white bugles. Again, Mr Sankey is certainly 
wrong when he explains “ her nuptials should be consummated” by 
the gloss “that the wedding ceremony should take place;” and 
perhaps it would be as well not to set the school boy or girl inquir- 
ing too critically what the words do mean. 





5 “English Literature.” By Stopford Brooke, M.A. Macmillan & Co. 1876. 

6 “Notes to Scott’s ‘Waverley.’” By K. W. Eve, M.A. English School 
Classics. Rivingtons. 1875. 

7 “Extracts from Goldsmith's ‘Vicar of Wakefield.’” By C. Sankey, M.A., 
 aaiiaaaaal in Marlborough College. English School Classics, Rivington. 

6. 
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We fail to see for whom this unwieldy book is intended.§ Too 
big to read with comfort, Mr and Mrs Cowden Clarke’s notes, 
though often interesting, are yet not sufficiently valuable to cause 
us to be at the trouble of taking it from the book-shelves, nor are 
Selous’ illustrations likely to aid many in the true understanding of 
the text. The book is probably made for the same reasen as the 
razors of which we have all heard— 


“* Made,’ said the fellow with a smile, ‘to sell.’” 


Professor Mayor® is true to his high reputation. We only 
hope, somewhat against hope, that the toil and research ex- 
pended on this volume may be properly appreciated. But the 
very reasons which have led to the preparation of the work seem to 
show that it cannot expect a large demand—‘“ the discovery in the 
spring of this year (1865) that many even of our best Cambridge 
students no longer concern themselves with the general history of 
Greek and Roman literature.” The work is a list of all the best 
editions of Latin authors as well as of translations, notes, books ser- 
ving as introduction to those authors ; in fact, all that may help the 
student who wishes thoroughly to study a Latin writer, or a period 
or subject of Latin literature. Of course, also, we find here the merest 
dry bones of literature ; but as even the disjecta ossa of animals are 
interesting if arranged with skill by an Owen, so here Mr Mayor has 
arranged and classified his books and facts with a skill which makes 
them positively attractive to those who on their parts have the skill 
to use them. The printer has not entirely seconded his efforts. 
There is a formidable list of more than sixty errata, which we 
hesitate to ascribe to one so careful and painstaking as the author. 

Here is a most complete treatise ' on all that remains to us of the 
Latin tragedies of Livius Andronicus, Ennius, Nevius, and other 
dramatists of the Roman Republic, even to the minutest fragments. 
Painstaking and clear, it needs no higher praise from us than to say 
that it is one of the books recommended by Professor Mayor in his 
own admirable “ Biographical Clue to Roman Literature.” 

The whole of this book™ is excellent. Text, Introduction, and 
Notes leave nothing to be desired. Of course there are points in the 
last where doubt is permissible, but Mr Papillon can always give a 
reason for the faith and scholarship that are in him. Some other 
publishers of many school-books send them out to the world with 
a larger flourish of trumpets, none on the whole so well and so 
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thoroughly as Messrs Rivington. The mechanical work, unlike 
that of Brooke’s Primer of Literature, is always admirably done, 
and the books are pleasant to handle and to read. 

Mr Simcox ® has furnished his edition of Tacitus’ History with an 
interesting introduction, for which he will hardly get so much credit 
as he deserves, because very few have been over the same ground, and 
can rightly appreciate the pains he has taken. But all who study 
Tacitus at all will read it with pleasure. He has pieced together 
the few notices we have of his author, and the few indications of his 
character ; and without undue assumptions has drawn a sketch—it 
can be no more—which we feel at once is a likeness of the man 
who wrote the “ Life of Agricola,” with his capacity for domestic love 
and political hate. Two sections of the Introduction are especially 
valuable, in which Mr Simcox quotes the passages scattered through- 
out the works illustrative of Tacitus’ political, ethical, and religious 
opinions. These are, indeed, by no means exhaustive, if sufficient ; 
there are in the “‘ Agricola” many epigrammatic phrases, which, 
read by the light of the then political sky, are very pregnant with 
hidden meaning, though they do not state opinions distinctly. 

So accurate an editor as Mr Simcox ought to make no slips in 
well-known quotations. We find the old adage in reference to the 
Bible thus— 

“Tn hoc libro querit sua dogmata quisque 
Inque hoc inveniet dogmata quisque sua.” 


It should be— 


“ Hic liber est in quo querit sua dogmata quisque 
Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua.” 


In his treatment of the text, and in the notes, Mr Simcox is very 
fairly satisfactory. He follows Orelli, but sometimes disregards his 
spelling, because “it seems a mere affectation to reject the distinction 
—which the ancient Latin alphabet craved for, and the modern has 
attained—between the vowels ¢ and w, and the semi-vowels 7 and v. 
But he admits in regard to other spelling that “it is desirable that 
what is already known to the learned should as speedily as possible 
be passed on to the common stock of the well-informed.” 

There is, indeed, one shortcoming in the notes. The young 
student should, in the case of so difficult an author as Tacitus, have 
occasional helps towards rendering, as well as understanding, an 
author, Messrs Church and Brodribb, in their edition of the “ Agri- 
cola,” translate epigrammatic sentences of their author in notes, 
which are often as epigrammatic as the Latin. We do not say we 
always agree with them, but the thing is done, according to their view 
of the passage, with great skill. When, for instance, Tacitus says, 
“ Desilire in vada ultro Germani, retentare puppes, scandere foros, 
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aut comminus mergere” (Hist. ii. 35, 3), we should have greatly pre- 
ferred a translation rather than the explanation “ catching hold of 
the gunwales, and forcing them under water by their weight and 
strength.” For unless the tutor, or the editor, who often stands to the 
student in place of the tutor, gives instances of terse rendering, there 
is great reason to fear that the student will too often allow the mere 
understanding of the general sense of the passage to serve his turn. 
And if this grow into a habit, there is an end to all hope of accurate 
scholarship. 

A sensible book,!* in which the sentences given for translation 
are not foolish, and the notes are simple and terse. It will certainly 
be found useful. 

Good type and simple but effective notes characterise this small 
volume.!4 We suppose that schoolmasters like a single book of an 
author at a time, that they may have a term’s work complete and 
alone, and not give boys an expensive book containing more than 
they need. But if young scholars are advanced enough to profit by 
a connected narrative at all, they can surely get through more than 
twenty-nine small pages of very easy Greek in ten weeks. Subdivision 
is here somewhat overdone. 

This is one of the links of the “Catena Classicorum,” edited for 
Messrs Rivington by Mr Arthur Holmes and Mr Charles Bigg. 
The present volume * shows careful and accurate scholarship ; 
students who use it—it is mainly adapted for boys in the fifth forms 
of our schools—will find enough and not too much help given them 
towards understanding their author. 

If it be well to retain the habit in our schools of translation into 
the dead languages,—a matter open to serious doubt,—Mr Blomfield 
Jackson !° puts young people fairly in the way, though the first steps 
are very few. The appendices are the best part of the book, one 
i in two pages a short and simple explanation of “ Grimm’s 

aw.” . 

We have here a:little work,’ consisting of only thirty pages, 
intended to stand between the early part of the Greek primer and 
simple delectus with vocabulary at the end, and the difficulties of a 
real author. It represents a short term’s work with a junior class, 
is intelligently done, and is quite adapted for its purpose. 

This work,}* like so many others of the kind, is useful chiefly to 
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the scholars of the teacher who compiles it, far less so to those who do 
not work on his precise method. That each teacher should select 
his own exercises, giving passages for translation and retranslation, 
appears to us the only satisfactory mode. There is more attempt 
at philology than is usual here, and so far the work is good; but 
there is no escape from the silly sentences so common in exercise- 
books, and which drive intelligent children wild; such as “ Do 
not forget my nutcrackers;” ‘“ We bought several fly-catchers ; ” 
“ One must thank God for everything ;” ‘“ Are all your wines pure ?” 
Neither the English nor Latin is to be trusted. We find, for 
instance, “ signatures in blanc,” page 18, ‘The signatures in blank 
are perfidious weapons in the hands of a rogue,” page 17. What is 
“a signature in blank”? Probably a blank cheque, but it is no Eng- 
lish expression. On page 22 we are told that arbor is masculine, 
whereas it is one of the two Latin words in or which are feminine. 
There are many other inaccuracies, and for some the printer may be 
responsible equally with the author. But however the blunders 
occur, they injure the value of the book. 

While the taste for historical romances, or tales of which the 
scene is laid in the distant past, has steadily declined in England, 
and scarce any such but the classical works of Sir Walter Scott find 
favour with us, Germany still adheres to this once favourite 
form. The scene of the first of these tales! is Mexico in the year 
1513, and the second tells of “the great and puissant Kaiser Caro- 
lus who built Karlsburg.” The third also is remote from all present 
interests. The writer is painstaking, and endeavours to reproduce 
the colours of the places and times ; but people called Gunthir and 
Judith, and all those names imply, can excite little interest in those 
whose thoughts have drifted away from historical romances, and 
care little, as we in England do, for historical research, finding 
romance in the life that lies about us. 

What we have said of ‘‘ Wackere Frauen” applies also to this; °° 
it is, however, written with great care, and the illustrative notes 
show that the history of Bavaria in the eighth century has been care- 
fully studied. 

That this work *! is dedicated to the “Prince of Free Monte- 
negro,” “the representative of the strife which has existed for five 
hundred years against the Asiatic barbarians in Europe,” is a suffi- 
cient indication of its leaning. Some allowance must be made for the 
extremely enthusiastic tone in which it is written; but the writer 
has seen for himself, and has studied carefully the past history of 
the country visited. Hence a readable little book, which may prove 
useful in the present ignorance and dearth of good English books on 
the subject. 





19 “¢ Wackere Frauen.” Roman von Ernst Freiherrn von Bibra. Jena. 1876. 

20 «*Der Hain der Nornen, Culturgeschichtliche Erzihlung aus dem achten 
Jahrhundert.” Von Dr E. A. Quitzmann. 

21 ‘Vom Schwarzen Berge, Montenegrische Skizzen.” Bilder und Geschichten 
von Gustav Rasch. Dresden. 1875. 





Miscellanea. 


“Sketches of Russian Travel” 2? are not deserving of much atten- 
tion in England, where the country described is better known, and 
they are in themselves but trivial. There is no great reason why 
they should not have been printed, and none at all why they should. 
The author’s wanderings into foreign languages and literature are 
comic, as when he transforms Campbell’s well-known line, “ Lochiel, 
Lochiel, beware of the day !” into “‘O Lennox! O Lennox! beware 
of the day!” and corrects the misprint espiarance into espairance, 

The author of these reminiscences * was born in St Petersburg in 
November 1802, two months, as he tells us, earlier than was set 
down in his mother’s “ programme ;” but by family and life, as well 
as in death, he was a true German. An artist, and the son of an 
artist, he gained reputation in his own country, and lived an active, 
useful, pious life. He died in 1867, unable to recover the shock of 
losing his eldest son, a Prussian officer, in the war of 1866. His 
autobiography is concerned only with the seventeen earliest years of 
his life ; but in the stirring and feverish conditions of the then German 
life, society, and Continental strife, the young came early to maturity 
of thought, and even children went through the experiences of men. 
There is, of course, always a slight air of unreality about the recol- 
lections of youth written in far later days, and this is not entirely 
absent from the work before us, but on the whole it is true and life- 
like, It may safely be recommended to all who wish an interesting 
picture of German life in a remarkable period ; it is written in a 
flowing, easy style, and deserves the popularity it has had in Ger- 
many. It is full of a simple piety, in which there is no cant. The 
writer was Protestant. 

Readers of the Countess Hahn-Hahn’s books will not find any 
falling-off in her present novel.** It is in some respects more French 
than German, readable throughout, the scenes and dialogue vigor- 
ous and lifelike. 

These ‘“‘ Humorous and Satirical Sketches” are now somewhat 
out of date. This generation has left the Crimean war so long be- 
hind, that it will scarce care to read the reminiscences of one of the 
then Foreign Legion. Nor would they have proved interesting 
nearer the time. The writer quite fails to understand those about 
whom he writes ; still believing that “‘ very shogging ” is a common 
English phrase. We fail to see the humour, and the satire is clumsy. 

Pali is the sacred language of Buddhism, and though many cen- 
turies have elapsed since it was spoken, it has been carefully handed 
down to us through its literature by the Buddhist monks of Ceylon, 
Birma, and Siam, who have done for the language and literature of 
Buddhism what the monks of the middle ages did in Europe for 
the languages of Greece and Rome. The study of Pali by European 


22 «* Russische Bilderbogen.” Reise-Skizzen mit Rand-Glossen von Ottomar 


Beta. Leipzig. 1876. 

23 “ Jugenderinnerungen eines alten Mannes” (Wilhelm von Kiigelgen). 
Seventh Edition. Berlin. 1874. 

24 “‘ Nirwana.”’ Von Ida Griifin Hahn-Hahn. Mainz. 1875. 

%5 “‘ Unter Englands Fahnen zur Zeit des Krimkrieges.” Von Th. Rodowicz 
von Oswieciuski. Hannover. 1875. 
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scholars is of recent date, and the progress which Pali scholarship 
has made is due chiefly to the labours of Continental scholars ; but 
the increasing interest which it is now attracting in England has 
been recognised by the creation, at University College, London, of 
a chair of Pali and Buddhist literature. The origin of Pali, and its 
relation to Sanskrit, may be best explained by the following brief 
extracts from Professor Childers’ interesting and suggestive pre- 
face ;°°— 

“The Pali language is one of the Prakrits or Aryan vernaculars of 
ancient India. It was spoken in the sixth century before Christ, and has 
therefore been a dead language for considerably over two thousand years, 
I see no reason to reject the Buddhist tradition that Pali was the dialect 
of Magadha, and that it was the language in which Gautama Buddha 
preached. Originally a mere provincial idiom, the Magadhese tongue was 
raised by the genius of a great reformer to the dignity of a classic language, 
and is regarded by Buddhists with the same feelings of veneration with 
which a Jew of the present day looks upon the language of the Pentateuch. 
. ... Pali cannot be derived from Sanskrit, both, though most inti- 
mately connected, being independent corruptions of the lost Aryan speech 
which is their common parent ; but Pali is on the whole in a decidedly 
later stage than Sanskrit, and to adopt a metaphor popularised by Max 
Miiller, stands to it in the relation of a younger sister. If the proud boast 
that the Magadhese is the one primeval language fades in the light of 
comparative philology, Buddhists may console themselves with the 
thought that the teaching of Gautama confers upon it a greater lustre 
than it can derive from any fancied antiquity.” 


The literature of the Pali language is very extensive. It consists 
of the Buddhist scriptures called the Tripitaka, dating in their pre- 
sent form from the third century before Christ ; of the commen- 
taries of Buddhaghosha, which date from the fifth"century A.D. ; and 
of miscellaneous historical and other works belonging to different 
periods, Linguistically this literature is of the highest interest ; but 
it is also singularly rich in folklore, and consists in great measure, 
to use Professor Childers’ language, “of stories of Gautama’s mino- 
rity among the people, of narratives and dialogues of the most 
varied description, of sermons addressed to all classes of men, and 
abounding in homely yet forcible illustrations drawn from the inci- 
dents of everyday life.” 

Amongst the historical works, the most important are the Dipa- 
vansa and the Mahavansa, belonging to the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies of the Christian era, and constituting almost our only autho- 
rity for early Indian history. It is surprising that the study of a 
language possessing a literature of this extent and importance should 
have been hitherto limited to a very few Oriental scholars, but this 
has doubtless been due to the difficulties under which students 
have laboured from the paucity of printed texts, and from the want 
of a dictionary. Every year adds to-the number of carefully- 
edited Pali texts, and the valuable Dictionary by Professor Childers 





%6« A Dictionary of the Pali Language.” By R.C. Childers, late of the Ceylon 
Civil Service, Professor of Pali and Buddhist Literature at Univeraity College, 
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will not only meet the wants of the students of elassical Pali, but 
will also be found of the highest value to the Christian missionary 
and to the student of comparative religion. Care has evidently 
been taken to make it available for the general student as well as 
for the Oriental scholar. The words are printed in the Roman 
character, a course made easier by the fact that Pali has no special 
character of its own; and a useful Key to Subjects is prefixed, 
which will suffice to guide the reader to the articles under which he 
will find an account of any Buddhist doctrine respecting which he 
may require information. The article on Nirvana, which fills seven- 
teen columns, is a lucid and masterly summary of the case as be- 
tween the Nihilists and the anti-Nihilists, and proves, we think 


conclusively, that the goal of Buddhism is annihilation, and that * 


Nirvana, as Mr Childers says, is “a brief period of bliss followed by 
eternal death.” This article, which appeared in Part I. of the Dic- 
tionary published in 1872, has attracted much attention, and has 
given rise to an interesting paper by M. Foucaux in the Revue 
Bibliographique for June 15, 1874, in which, from a North-Buddhist 
point of view, he strongly opposes Mr Childers’ theory ; on the 
other hand Mr Childers’ arguments appear to meet with the full 
approval of the Ceylon Buddhists, and to agree with the views ex- 
pressed by the learned Wesleyan missionary Spence Hardy, and by 
the native Singhalese scholar Mr James D’Alwis. The articles on 
Buddhist practice bear evidence of much care and research, and 
they will be found of value not only for the information they con- 
tain, but also for the sake of the references to other authorities. 
In fact, this work is not only a Dictionary of Pali, but it is also an 
Index to all that has been written during the last forty years on the 
subject of Southern Buddhism. Seeing that the compiler has had 
no previous dictionaries to guide him, that he has had hardly a 
vocabulary to refer to, and that, as he tells us, seven years ago he 
hardly knew a word either of Pali or Sanskrit, the accuracy of the 
work is little short of marvellous. It cannot, however, be expected 
that as the Dictionary comes into use many errors will not be dis- 
covered,—more especially as many terms have reference to Oriental 
customs the clue to which it is difficult for a writer resident in 
Europe to obtain ; and Mr Childers has already been able to print a 
short list of errors which he has discovered or has had pointed out 
to him by his friends. We are glad to know he has not yet 
attained to middle-age, and that he may therefore hope to add to 
the service he has already rendered to Oriental scholarship by pub- 
ishing some years hence a second edition of this work. 

We have already, October 1875, spoken generally of the plan of 
this new edition,*’ in reviewing the two former volumes. The 
present portion maintains the high standard which has been already 
set, and the more important articles leave very little to be desired. 
To review a work like the present would require even more than 
the enormous range of knowledge which must be taken for granted 
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as possessed by the “we” of a quarterly periodical. Little else than 
omniscience would be needed to criticise on their own special sub- 
jects Drs Carpenter and Davidson, Professors. Clerk-Maxwell, 
Croom-Robertson, Colvin, and Huxley, Colonel Chesney, Messrs 
Sayce and Swinburne. It is, however, the privilege of a layman, in 
regard to some of the matters discussed, to be the best judge of the 
work done when he examines how far his own ignorance is enlight- 
ened, his own deficiencies supplemented. 

The Natural History articles in the present volume are especially 
strong. Those on the Bee by Mr J. Hunter, on Birds by Pro- 
fessors Parker and Newton, on Biology by Professor Huxley and Mr 
Thistleton Dyer, leave little or nothing to be desired. The desire 
to be really scientific is shown by Mr Hunter in the courageous 
way in which he disregards the letters which Dr Cumming wrote 
and the Z%mes inserted on the subject. 

On Banking Mr Leonard Courtney’s exhaustive treatise is of 
great value and interest ; Mr Sayce on Babylonia, and Dr Davidson 
in a short notice, offer us models of learning, of sound sense and judi- 
cious compression ; Mr Mark Pattison is at his best in an article on 
Bentley ; Mr Reeve ‘sensible and clear, if somewhat dull, on the 
Balance of Power. But indeed to praise or blame such men on their 
own special subjects would be to expose ourselves to the old adage 
“Ne sutor ultra crepidam,” or one in the vernacular more vulgar 
and still more expressive. 

The general editing of the volume is not quite so carefully done 
as it might be. For instance, in a good little essay on “ Ausculta- 
tion,” Avenbrugger, who introduced the art of percussion, is called 
Auenbrugger only, under which name he will not be found if we look 
for him; neither is there any reference at the end of each article to 
the other. 

If under “‘ Banbury ” the old nursery rhyme which makes mention 
of the town-cross is quoted, the certainly more important lines of 
Drunken Barnaby should not be forgotten— 

“Veni Banbury O profanum 
Ubi vidi Puritanum 
Felem facientem furem 
Quia Sabbato stravit murem.” 

Under “ Bede,” and the epithet “‘ Venerable,” we ought surely to 
find mention of the legend that it was added to the epitaph by an 
angelic chisel. Berkeley's great experiment in the Bermudas should 
scarcely be dismissed under “ Bermudas” in less than two lines ; and 
under the bishop’s own name, his remarkable lines “‘ Westward the 
course of empire takes its way,” &c., should be quoted. 

There are also some deficiencies. There is no notice, for instance, 
of the metal Barium, except under its oxide, Baryta; the article 
“Automaton” is by no means brought up to date. We are really 
tired of Kempelen’s chess-player, which was no automaton at all. 
These are, however, slight blemishes—spots, as it were, on the sun, 
which may easily be removed. There is no sign of falling off 
in general excellence. 
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